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CHAPTER  I. 


On  the  27th  day  of  the  month  of  December^ 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord^  1779,  the  old  Steward 
of  the  Manor  of  Clayton^  received  the  follow- 
ing letter : 


''CUais,  23  Deer.,  1779. 

My  Dear  Dobson^ 

In  a  few  hours  I  shall 
have  reached  England^  perhaps,  before  you 
receive  this  letter^  I  may  be  on  my  road  to  the 
Manor  House.    I  would  have  written  earlier, 

▼OL.  I.  B 
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butj  I  intended  to  stay  some  days  in  Calais^ 
when  circumstances  occurred  that  compelled 
me  to  alter  my  resolution.    The  two  French 
servants  who  accompanied  me  over  the  conti- 
nent will  not  come  to  England,  and  I  shall 
send  my  luggage  by  the  London  Mail^  when 
you  can  receive  it  as  the  Coach  goes  through 
Bamton.     Tou  may  expect  me,    to-morrow 
night,  at  the  Manor  House^  for  I  will  not  de- 
lay a  moment  in  Dover,  and   I  rely  upon 
your  secrecy  not  to  alarm  the  neighbourhood 
with  the  tidings  of  my  arrivaL    I  think  of 
riding  from  Dover  to  Bamton,  as  I  am  hearti- 
ly tired  of  Foreign  Coaches,    and    Foreign 
travelling.    No  bonfires,  no  nonsense ;  do  not 
even    send  a   message   to    Tonbridge    Hall, 
but,  have  me  a  quiet  supper  and  a  well-aired 

bed. 

WALTER  CLAYTON. 

To  Mr.  Geoflfrey  Dobson." 

**Well,*'  said  Mr.  Geoflfrey  Dobson,*taking 
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hiB  spectacles  from  the  bridge  of  his  nose, 
and  elevBting  them  upon  his  forehead^  '*  yeiy 
goody  a  verj  good  letter.'' 

The  old  man  occupied  one  comer  of  a  quiet 
snuggery;  how  old  stewards  and  old  butlers 
find  out  these  snug  spots !  and  his  better  half 
sat  in  an  opposite  comer,  as  comfortable  and 
contented-looking  as  her  help-mate.  Mr. 
Dobson  read  the  letter  twice  without  noticing 
his  wife^  who  had  laid  down  her  stocking, 
taken  the  knitting-needle  out  of  its  holder, 
and  was  waiting  with  very  patient  expectation, 
until  she  should  hear  the  contents  of  the  letter, 
but,  Mr.  Dobson  still  continued  looking  at 
the  fire,  and  Mrs.  Dobson's  curiosity  was  of 
a  rather  excitable  character. 

^  Mr.  Dobson,  what  does  the  young  master 
say?' 

"He  says,  my  dear  Dobson/'  Mr.  Dob- 
son's  vanity  was  wonderfully  tickled  by  his 
master's  familiarity. 

**  Does  he  say  nothing  else  ?*' 
B  3 
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Mr.  Dobson  smiled — although  a  grave  man^ 
he  could  not  resist  the  idea  of  a  smile  at  his 
wife's  simplicitj.  '^Tes^  he  is  on  the  road  to 
the  Manor  House,  and  will  be  here  this  even- 
ing.*' 

^  He  might  have  given  us  more  time»  the 

people  of  the  village *^ 

■  ^  His  orders  on  that  point  are  most  dedded. 
— He  will  have  no  display,  but,  intends  com- 
ing quietly  to  the  Manor  House.  I  must  go 
down  to  the  village,  and  wait  for  the  Mail, 
which  will  bring  his  luggage.^ 

Old  Mrs.  Dobson  muttered  something  to 
herself,  fixed  her  needle  again  in  the  holder^ 
and  resumed  her  occupation  of  knitting,  while 
Mr.  Dobson  left  the  Manor  House  and  went 
down  to  the  village  as  he  promised. 

It  was  on  a  cold,  chill  night,  towards  the 
end  of  the  month  of  December^  that  a  traveller 
might  be  seen  riding  slowly  along  the  road 
leading  from  Dover  to  London.  He  was  a 
young  man,  not  more  [than  three-and-twenty. 
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yet  the  bold  recklessness  of  that  early  age^ 
seemed  to  be  tempered  in  him  with  the  dis- 
cretion of  a  much  more  advanced  manhood. 
Still  there  was  a  meny  twinkle  out  of  the 
corner  of  hia^dark  eye^  and  he  sat  on  his  horse 
with  the  ease  and  grace  of  one  whose  heart  iras 
not  in  his  mouth.  His  dress  iras  sober,  a 
large,  heavy  doak  partially  concealed  Ids 
figure^  but,  exhibited  enough  of  his  person 
to  oonvince  any  man  with  a  design  upon  his 
purse,  that  the  horseman  would  make  no  com- 
mon opponent  He  seemed  a  little  above  the 
middle  height,  his  chest,  broad  and  deep,  his 
seat,  upright  without  stiffness,  and  he  displayed, 
in  the  marked  and  finely  chiselled  lips  and 
nose,  that  gave  much  of  its  determined  ex- 
pression to  his  countenanee,  the  resolution  of 
a  bold  heart  and  a  cool  head.  He  looked  as 
tf  he  had  journeyed  some  considerable  distance 
during  the  day,  for  his  horse  walked  slowly, 
and  he  dismounted  firequently,  as  if  to  relieve 
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the  wearineBs  of  his  jaded  beast,  or  to  wann 
himself  by  exercise. 

The  snow  lay  upon  the  ground  some  inches 
in  thickness^  formed  into  a  crisp^  brittle  surfiice 
hy  a  keen  firost,  which  had  setain  from  the 
b^imiing  of  nightfal,  and  continued  with 
audi  intensity,  that  the  entire  road  as  fiur  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  seemed  one  sheet  ol  pure 
ice.  The  night,  though  int^^ely  cold,  waa 
not  unpleasant  for  travelling,  for  the  moon 
flhone  with  great  splendour,  heightened  by  the 
white  surface  underneath,  which  dazzled  and 
glistened  in  the  rays  of  light,  and  the  small 
particles  of  the  frozen  snow,  exhibited  the 
sparkling  brilliancy  of  diamonds.  Scarcely  a 
breath  of  wind  fanned  the  traveller's  dieek,  and 
the  whole  scene  that  surrounded  him,  was 
ealm  and  undisturbed — a  settled  repose— the 
stiUoess  of  night  having  usurped  the  place  of 
bustle  and  turmoil  of  day. 

^l^ree  years^^  said  the  young  man,  d»- 
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moontiog  his  hone,  and  leading  him  quietly 
up  a  hilly  over  which  the  road  now  ran,  ^thvee 
yean,  ahort  aa  the  time  is,  make  atrange 
changea  in  oa  all;  three  yean  and  the  boy 
beoomea  a  man — ^the  maid,  a  wife-*^e  wifi^ 
a  widow— -the  poor,  wealthy-— the  wealthy, 
poor.  Three  yean  may  deatroy  kingdoma— 
certainly  three  yean  may  produce  very 
strange  eventa*'* 

The  horse  atumbled  in  his  hand,  the  road 
waa  alippery,  and  with  difficulty  the  traveller 
waa  able  to  keep  him  on  his  feet.  The  aocir 
dent  altered,  for  a  moment,  the  current  of  his 
ihonghta,  but,  they  aoon  returned  to  their 
fonner  channel,  and  he  continued. 

^*  Well,  I  should  like  to  know  how  theae 
three  years  will  have  altered  me  in  the  eyea  of 
others,  and  how  they  will  appear  in  mine. 
By-the->bye  I  must  solve  the  problem— old 
Dobson  can  keep  a  secret,  and  1  shall  enter 
Bamton  unnoticed,  and  perhaps  by  most  un- 
known ;  there's  a  charm  in  this  mystery,  and 
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then  I  may  leant  something— some  of  the 
tittle  tattle  of  the  place — ^the  village  small 
talk — V)l  try  the  thing.  An  hour  at  the 
^White  Hart'  may  be  worth  more  than  an 
houi^a  sleep." 

He  had  descended  the  hill^  and  mounting 
his  horse,  urged  him  on  quicker  than  before^ 
ibr  he  could  now  see  the  twinkling  of  the  dis- 
tant lights  in  the  yalley  beneath  him,  while 
more  than  once  he  heard,  through  the  stillness 
of  night,  the  howl  of  the  watch-dog,  and  other 
signals  of  his  nearness  to  the  habitations  of 
men.  The  lights  gradually  became  more  dis- 
tinct, a  few  straggling  houses  were  passed, 
and  he  entered  the  long  street  that  com- 
posed the  village  of  Bamton*  Some  [doors 
were  opened,  some  heads  thrust  out  of  the 
apertures,  some  pairs  of  eyes  bent  upon  the 
traveller,  but  the  night  was  cold,  the  white 
coating  of  snow  that  lay  upon  the  village 
street,  the  dear,  chilling  atmosphere,  and  the 
inducements  of  warmth  and  heat  within,  were 
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too  Strong  even  for  curiosity  to  battle  against, 
and  the  doors  were  closed,  while  he  rode  on 
to  the 'White  Hart,' 

Tlie  *  White  Hart/  we  are  at  the  'White 
Hart,'  the  paragon  of  country  inns,  with  its 
well-sanded  parlour,  its  comfortable  beds,  so 
soft,  so  snug,  so  warm,  and  their  white  dimity 
curtains,  its  little  cosy  bar,  ornamented  with 
measures  and  vessels,  their  pewter  sides  so 
clean  and  bright  that  one  might  shave  before 
them,  or  a  lady  arrange  her  curls  in  their  re- 
flection, and  then  the  enormous  punch-bowl, 
real  china,  the  bowl  of  bowls,  the  heirloom 
that  has  descended  from  sire  to  son  with6ut 
crack  or  flaw  in  its  mighty  sides.  Look  how 
proudly  it  sits  upon  its  shelf,  and  regards,  with 
supreme  contempt,  the  mugs  and  jugs  that  are 
placed  below  it. 

The  traveller  knocked  with  his  whip  upon 

the  door,  which  was  instantly  opened  at  his 

summons — *'Let  my  horse  be   cleaned   and 

fed«    He  must  be  on  the  road  in  an  hour," 

B  5 
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he  nidf  ^and^  Egad,  mine  Host,  I  feel  as 
crotchety  in  the  inaide>  as  if  I  had  not  eaten 
for  a  month.  Tell  me  the  contents  of  your 
larder/' 

<<  There  are '* 

^Well,  well>  anything— I  must  trust  to 
your  good  taste,  for  the  sight  of  yonder 
fire  through  that  open  door  is  more  enticing 
than  the  ^Bill  of  Fare'  may  be — I  can  enter 
there.*' 

^Certainly,  sir/'  said  the  landlord  throw- 
ing open  the  dooi^— ^Uhe  room  is  for  the 
pubUc" 

The  stranger  entered  the  apartment.  Two 
men  were  sitting  at  the  fire,  which  burned 
brightly  and  enticingly  before  them,  and  the 
traveller  hesitated  for  a  moment. 

''Nay,  sir,  do  not  delay  in  joining  us,''  said 
one  of  them,  when  he  noticed  the  young 
man's  indecision.  ''Such  a  night  as  this 
scarcely  allows  a  man  to  think  of  retiring, 
when  a  warm  roof  and  a  good  fire  invite  him 
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to  share  thdr  comforts— there,  Humphries,*' 
he  continaedy  addressing  his  companioni 
<^  move  a  little  to  the  other  side,  and  let  the 
gentleman  look  at  the  fire.  A  hot  hearth  or  a 
pot  of  porter^  an  attorney  will  have  the  warm- 
est comer  and  the  best  brewing.'* 

^  Ha,  ha.  Sir  Thomas,  he,  he,  always  fiinny, 
nothmg  escapes  you,''  replied  the  other,  a 
smirking^  cringing  smile  playing  about  the 
comers  of  his  mouth. 

The  stranger  took  his  seat.  He  drew  off 
his  riding  gloves — his  hands  were  small  and 
fair^  almost  faultless  in  their  form,  and  he 
w(»re  a  lai^  diamond  ring,  which  the  first 
speaker  eyed  with  much  apparent  interest. 
The  ring  was  curiously  set.  One  of  those 
antiques  frequently  found  in  very  old  families — 
a  sort  of  link  between  the  jewellery  of  past  and 
present  times-»a  souvenir  which  descends 
with  titles,  and  lineage,  and  heritage,  and 
possesses  sometimes  as  rare  value.  The  young 
man  still  continued  to  warm  his  hands  uncon- 
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BciouB  of  the  earnest  gaze  of  the  othery  who 
broke  the  silence* 

''Such  a  night  requires  a  good  fire/'  he 
said>  stirring  up  the  coals  in  the  grate  before 
him.  '' Commend  me  to  a  warm  berths  and 
and  a  warm  posset,  when  a  man  has  traveUed 
far  on  a  night  that  loosens  the  teeth  in  his 
head«-one  of  our  firosty,  starry  nights^  that 
stares  at  a  fellow  with  the  intention  of  freez- 
ing him  to  death.  I  know  no  better  reme- 
dies.'^ 

^'  Nor  I — they  prove  thdr  goodness  by  their 
frequent  adoption.'^ 

''Tes^  practice  has  confirmed  their  use— -you 
come  far — ^in  the  saddle  since  morning  ?*' 

^  Nearly — I  have  ridden  some  thirty  miles 
since  mid-day/' 

''Good  work^  faith^  when  one  takes  into 
account  the  weather  and  the  state  of  the  road 
— from  the  metropolis^  I  suppose  ?^* 

"No — I  have  travelled  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection/' repEed  the  stranger^  as  the  landlord 
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entered  the  room,  preceded  by  a  little  girl 
canying  in  the  supper,  which  had  been  order* 
ed.  The  conversation  was  thus  interrupted, 
and  the  traveller  turned  round  to  the  viands. 

^By-the-by^  landlord,  your  supper  is  ex* 
cellenty  quite  a  treat  to  a  hungry  man.  This 
is  a  quiet  neighbourhood  of  yours.  Tou  are 
bom,  married,  and  then  comes  the  end  in 
death.  Hie  grave-yard  is  the  parish  register 
— ^no  stir — ^no  bustle — ^no  accidents— eh  V^ 

''None,  sir,  all  quiet  as  a  door  post.  The 
master  of  the  Manor  is  from  home,  travelling 
on  the  Continent,  and  his  uncle,  Lord  Ton* 
bridge  lives  retired.  So  you  see,  sir,  there  is 
no  stir,  although  a  bit  now  and  then  might 
improve  us.'^ 

''  It  might.  Another  slice  of  bread — thank 
you.  When  is  it  said  the  master  of  the  Manor 
will  return  ?    No  news  of  him  ?'* 

«  None,  sir.'* 

<< Humph r*  The  stranger  ate  on.  ''And 
so  old  Dobson  has  kept  a  secret,"  he  said  to 
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himself,  adding  aloud,  '^  landlord,  let  me  try 
your  wine,  these  gentlemen  will  join  me.'* 

**  Nay,  but  you  join  us— come,  no  words 
about  it — landlord,  your  best." 

The  stranger  accepted  the  proposal  without 
hesitation,  and  while  the  landlord  was  getting 
the  wine,  he  had  leisure  to  examine  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  entertainer. 

The  man  was  rather  above  the  middle  size, 
as  far  as  the  young  stranger  could  judge  from 
his  sitting  posture.  His  countenance,  if  hich 
would  chiefly  attract  attention,  was  of  remark* 
able,  almost  faultless  beauty.  His  eyes  were 
dark  and  lustrous;  and  his  smooth,  clear 
brow-^the  veins  glistening  on  its  surfaces- 
while  long  curls  of  black  hair,  dark  as  the 
raven^s  wing,  fell  on  either  side  of  it,  and 
descended  in  thick  masses  upon  his  shoulders, 
contrasting  with  the  fairness  of  the  skin,  and 
causing  it  to  appear  fairer  still,  seemed  a  piece 
of  the  whitest  marble.  His  nose  and  mouth 
were  finely  formed,  perhaps  too  much  so,  for 
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the  fiuse  hlid  move  of  feminine  than  manly 
beauty  in  its  expreuuon ;  yet  there  was  some* 
tUog  about  it  one  might  not  like.  The  corners 
of  the  mouth  were  considerably  depressed^  as 
if  there  were  a  perpetual  ill-humour  upon  the 
lipsy  even  the  very  faultlessness  of  feature, 
added  to  this  peculiarity  of  the  expres- 
sion^  and  while  it  excited  admiration,  could 
scarcely  excite  love.  One  could  look  and  gaze 
upon  its  beauties — ^its  feminine  clearness  and 
brightness — ^its  exquisitely  moulded  features — 
one  iDOuld  look  and  admire,  but  one  could 
hardly  look  and  like. 

The  landlord  entered  with  the  wine,  and  the 
stranger  turned  away  his  eyes  from  the  face 
that  had  so  much  attracted  his  attention* 

^Tou  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the  vintage  of 
'Mine  Host,*  of  the  'White  Hart,*  **  he  said 
to  the  stranger,  *'for  in  my  mouth  it  smacks 
wonderfully  of  home  make-*I  would  almost 
venture  to  bet  my  hunter  to  the  sorriest  hack 


^ 


in  the  stables  of  the  'White  Hart,'  that  it  has 
never  seen  the  Continent.'' 

'^  I  think  you  would  win,  or  the  transit  across 
the  channel,  must  alter  much  the  taste  of  our 
wines,  for  this  tickles  the  palate  more  as  English 
small  beer,  than  genuine  porf 

"Never  mind — we  must  bear  with  it.  Come^ 
sir,  your  travelling  will  not  much  benefit  our 
Host,  if  you  thus  dally  with  the  bottle — pass 
it  quickly — ^it  will  warm  the  better,  the  more 
freely  it  circulates.'' 

The  bottle  was  finished,  and  the  traveller 
rose  to  order  his  horse.  '^  The  night  air  is  keen, 
and  I  must  finish  my  journey  before  morning, 
for  I  am  rather  fatigued,  I  will  confess." 

'^Tou  do  not  intend  to  start  for  London  at 
this  hour  ?" 

"  By  no  means — I  do  not  go  much  farther.^' 

*'  Tou  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  ?" 

"  I  shall  stop  for  som6  time  at  the  adjacent 
Manor  House." 
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^*  In  that  case^  I  shall  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  you  again.  In  the  meantime  you 
may  command  my  servicesi  whilst  you  remain 
in  the  country — I  speak  for  myself,  and  if  you 
want  aught  in  law^  I  may  recommend  to  your 
notice  my  most  worthy  friend^  Master  Hum- 
pbriesy  a  gentleman  Solicitor,  and  withal,  a 
most  shrewd  rogue." 

The  attorney  smiled,  and  bowed  as  the 
stranger  quitted  the  apartment,  then  resumed 
his  seat. 

^'That  is  Walter  Clayton,  the  master  of  the 
Manor  House.'' 

^  How,  Humphries!*'  This  the  Master 
Walter,  who  was  on  the  Continent  ?'' 

"Exactly — He  could  not  deceive  me — I  saw 
him,  when  he  was  a  boy,  I  know  him  now,  that 
he  is  a  man.'' 

**  Well — Humphries,  our  fates— ours,  Hum« 
phries — ^yours  and  mine  are  on  the  dice,  and 
we  want  good  luck — I  wish  we  may  get  it." 

**  Tell  me,"  said  the  traveller  to  the  host  as 


he  mounted  his  horse  at  the  inn  door — ^^  who 
is  that  tall  gentleman,  I  have  just  left  in  your 
parlour." 

"Sir  Thomas  Dixon,*' 

"Sir  Thomas  Dixon— eh?'*  He  stops  at 
TonbridgeHalir 

**  He  does  now,  on  a  visit  to  Lord  Ton- 
bridge/ 

Walter  Clayton  rode  on« 
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Walter  Clayton's  sleep  was  none  of  the 
soundest.  The  information  which-  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  landlord  of  the  White  Hart, 
was  not  of  a  character  to  calm  his  mind,  and 
even  the  fatigue  that  he  had  undergone  during 
the  day^  produced  a  feverishness  in  his  blood, 
which  joined  to  the  occurrences  of  the  evening 
bad  almost  prevented  him  from  closing  his 
eyes*  The  short  snatches  of  sleep,  which,  at 
long  intervals,  when  both  mind  and  body  were 
completely  fatigued,  he  was  able  to  enjoyi 


were  disturbed  with  frightful  dreams^  visions  of 
peril  and  danger,  until  at  length  his  very  rest- 
lessness, as  it  awoke  him,  became  a  blessing. 
He  tossed  and  tumbled,  tried  this  side,  then 
that,  but  still  neither  produced  relief,  and  in 
utter  despair,  he  arose,  put  on  his  dressing 
gown,  and  walked  up  and  down  his  chamber. 
The  night  was  cold,  piercingly  cold^  he  could 
see,  from  the  very  clearness  of  the  sky,  and  the 
multitudes  of  stars  which  twinkled  in  the  fir- 
mament, that  it  was  fireezing  intensely,  and  yet 
be  felt  warm,  and  heated.  The  room  seemed 
close,  and  the  air  he  breathed,  produced  a  sort 
of  stifling  sensation  in  his  heart,  while  his 
pulse  beat  rapidly,  and  he  could  fed  the  quick 
motion  of  his  lungs,  when  he  pressed  his 
hands  upon  his  bosom.  It  was  impossible  for 
him  longer  to  endure  the  confinement  of  his 
chamber,  and  opening  the  door,  which  was  at 
the  termination  of  a  long  corridor,  overlooking 
the  lawn  and  grounds  of  the  Manor  of  Clayton, 
he  walked  out  upon  it,  and  felt  relieved  by  the 
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strong  current  of  fresh  air,   that    circulated 
freely  through  the  passage. 

The  moon  shone  clearly  and  brightly  above 
the  old  house,  and  the  old  trees,  over  the  fro- 
sen  waters  of  the  lake,  which  reflected  back, 
from  their  mirror-like  surface,  the  pinnacles 
tnd  ornaments  of  the  buildings,  and  the  sha- 
dows of  the  tall  trees.  Walter  Clayton  gazed 
oat  upon  the  scene  before  him,  half  in  sadness ; 
old  thoughts  came  over  his  mind,  and  he 
recollected  the  sunny  days  of  his  childhood 
and  youth. — A  tear  gathered  in  his  eye,  but 
he  brushed  it  off,  and  other  images  came 
crowding  upon  his  memory.  He  turned  from 
the  window,  and  walked  up  the  corridor 
towards  his  chamber,  the  coolness  of  the  place 
relieved  him,  and  he  thought  of  again  trying 
his  couch,  when  something  like  the  sounds  of 
persons  speaking  struck  upon  his  ear,  and  he 
fiincied  he  could  hear  the  tread  of  footsteps 
upon  the  crisp,  hard  snow  which  covered  the 
lawn.    What  could  any  one  be  doing  there  at 
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that  hourt  he  mentally  asked  himselfy  and 
began  to  thinki  that  thieves  perhaps,  since  the 
master  of  the  dwelling  had  been  so  long  absent, 
might  have  come,  unconscious  of  his  retum» 
with  the  intention  of  robbing  the  hoose* 
Under  this  impression  he  approached  the 
window  which  overlooked  the  lawn,  and  gently 
raising  it,  he  placed  himself  in  a  comer,  where 
he  could  see  any  persons  approaching,  and 
hear  them,  if  they  conversed.  The  snow,  that 
covered  the  ground,  reflected  back  the  shadow 
of  all  the  objects  within  the  range  of  the  eye, 
and  Clayton  from  his  hiding>place,  saw  two 
moving  shadows,  advancing  towards  the  Manor 
House,  but  from  their  position,  and  his  own, 
he  could  not  discern  the  persons  themselves, 
although  the  reflection  of  their  dresses  warned 
him  that  they  were  men.  They  were  talking 
as  they  approached  the  window,  and  he  imagin- 
ed that  they  mentioned  his  own  name.  He 
was  about  raising  the  window  higher  in  order 
to  see  them,  when  they  stopped  under  it,  and 
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b  could   bear   distinctly   every  word   they 
ipoke. 

^  It  is  a  fine  oldhouse^  and  afineestate,^ 
said  one  of  them^  and  as  Walter  heard  him 
speak,  he  thought  he  knew  his  voice* 

'<  He,  he.  Sir  Thomas,  yes,  a  fine  estate^  ha, 
Iia,  very  productive  in  chancery •'' 

**  Curse  your  chancery,'*  said  the  other 
angrily,  whom  Walter  now  discovered  to  be 
Sir  Thomas  Dixon,  with  his  associate  Master 
Humphries.  <^  Do  talk  like  a  sensible  man/' 
continued  the  speaker,  ^^and  don't  be  ha, 
haing,  and  he,  being,  as  if  you  were  mad  or 
drunk.     Where  does  Clayton  sleep  ?" 

^'On  the  eastern  side  of  the  house,''  an« 
iwered  the  attorney  promptly  and  distinctly. 

^  Hang  it,"  resumed  the  other,  stepping  out 
into  the  lawn,  and  taking  a  long,  anxious  look 
at  the  domain  which  lay  before  him  in  one 
white  sheet,  gliBtening  in  the  light  of  the  full 
moon,  with  a  belt  of  massive  trees  flanking 
both  its  sides,  and  small  clumps  of  them  scat- 
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tered  through  its  centre.  ^'  What  a  lucky  dog 
this  Walter  Clayton  is !  without  a  care  or  a 
tie^  the  master  of  a  fair  estate,  young  and 
handsome,  he  may  woo  and  win  wherever  he 
pleases.    Humphries,  I  begin  to  hate  him.'' 

**  I  do  not  doubt  you/*  answered  the  attor- 
ney, dryly. 

''  And,  why,  good  Master  Humphries,'^  ask- 
ed the  Baronet,  turning  round  towards  his 
associate,  who  still  maintained  his  position 
under  the  window,  *^why  do  you  not  doubt 
me?" 

^^  Because  he  is  rich  and  you  poor." 

^'It  is  not  a  bad  reason,''  said  the  other 
musingly,  and  looking  for  some  moments  at 
the  full,  clear  moon,  '^  it  is  true,  but.  Master 
Humphries,  this  Walter  Clayton  and  I  shall 
be  rivals  you  say,"  he  continued,  **  for  his 
cousin,  Emily  Harvey.  I  have  sworn  to  have 
that  girl,  because  I  know,  she  hates  me,  and  I 
believe  she  would  sooner  wed  the  veriest  clown 
about  Tonbridge  HaU,  than  Thomas  Dixon.'' 
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^I  would  not  marry  a  woman  that  I  knew 
bated  me^  for  they  are  spiteful  devils  when 
tngcred,*'  replied  the  attorney. 

**  Let  her  hatred  pass^  it  is  but  one  cause, 
there  are  others  more  urgent.  She  is  heiress 
to  Tonbridge  Hall,  and  this  fair  Manor  of 
Clayton — but  stop.  Does  Walter  Clayton 
excel  in  fence  or  pistol  shooting  ?" 

'^  In  both,  when  a  boy,  he  did,  and  foreign 
travel  mostly  improves  men  in  those  things.  It 
frequently  promotes  practice,^'  and  the  attor- 
ney laughed  at  his  own  attempted  witticism. 

'*  That  is  true,  as  life  is  not  very  long  at 
best,  we  are  fools  to  shorten  it,  but,  Hum- 
phries, come  here,''  and  the  attorney  walked 
over  to  the  Baronet's  side, ''  1  have  a  plan — 
Hush  1  did  you  hear  no  noise  ?" 

^  Nothing.  There  is  not  a  breath  of  wind, 
I  never  saw  a  calmer  night,  nor  felt  one  much 
colder,^  answered  the  attorney. 

*'  Yes,  it  is  cold,  very  cold.  But  surely  I 
heard  some  noise — How  cursedly  stupid  we 

VOL.  I.  c 


have  been  to  talk  under  the  windows  of  the 
house^  but  the  view  is  so  enticing^  one  can 
scarcelj  resist  admiring  it.  You  are  certain 
Clayton  sleeps  on  the  other  side  ?*' 

«  Positive/' 
'  He  must  be  dreaming  by  this  time — I  had 
expected  to  have  seen  in  him  a  puling  boy,  not 
the  strong  man  I  did — no  matter — You  say 
there  are  but  the  house  steward  and  his  wife 
in  the  mansion  with  him  ?" 

''That  is  all.  Since  he  went  abroad,  the 
establishment  has  been  broken  up — Lord 
Tonbridge  likes  saving.'' 

"Pooh!  Confound  Lord  Tonbridge— If  the 
old  steward  has  had  tlie  colic,  oi^  his  mate  the 
toothache^  they  have  been  ranging  through  the 
house  for  hot  towels  and  flannel.  I  like  this 
prospect  from  the  lawn,  but  I  would  not  wish 
that  the  master  of  the  house  or  any  of  his 
underlings  should  play  eavesdroppers.  Come — 
we'll  away.'* 

"And  the  plan?" 
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^  I  can  tell  you  it,  as  I  go  along/' 
The  two  men  left  the  lawn,  and  Walter  CIay« 
ton  followed  their  retreating  figures  with  his 
eye,  until  they  became  partially  obscured  a- 
mongst  the  trees  and  brushwood,  and  at  last 
finally  disappeared.  Not  one  word  of  the  con- 
versation had  escaped  his  ear ;  and  the  open, 
unreserved  avowal  of  hatred  for  himself,  and 
the  designs  upon  his  cousin,  were  not  calculated 
to  allay  the  fever  of  his  mind.  He  turned 
away  from  the  window^  and  paced  up  and 
down  the  long  corridor  with  quick  steps.  It 
was  a  curious  welcome  this  to  his  native  land, 
and  he  almost  regretted  that  he  had  come  as 
if  disguised,  yet  he  did  not  repent  of  having 
overheard  the  conversation  on  the  lawn,  for 
it  opened  to  his  view,  the  heart  and  mind  of 
one  of  the  men,  with  whom  he  should  be  called 
upon  to  associate.  He  had  heard  of  Dixon 
on  the  Continent,  and  perhaps  the  knowledge 
of  his  visit  at  his  uncle's  house,  more  than 
any  other  cause  hastened  him  home. 
c  3 
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Uneasy,  dispirited,  hia  body  feverish,  and 
his  toind  ill  at  ease,  lie  again  sought  bis  couch^ 
but  not  to  sleep.  The  tnoming  peeped  in 
tipon  him,  after  having  passed  a  night  of 
watching,  scheming,  planning,  troubling  him^ 
aelf  with  doubts  and  conjectures,  without 
having  once  closed  bis  eyes,  and  tn  all  hia 
own  wide  domain,  there  was  not  one  more 
miserable  than  the  master  of  the  Manor  of 
Clayton,  and  the  heir  to  the  honours  and  rank 
of  that  proud  name*  The  CIaytons»  of  the 
Manor  of  Clayton — ^but  the  subject  is  worthy  of 
a  new  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  IlL 


Thb  Claytons^  of  the  Manor  of  Clayton,  were 
a  very  andent  family,  so  ancient,  that  nobody 
knew  anything  about  them,  nor  in  fact,  did 
they  know  much  about  themselves,  and  only 
vouched  for  the  antiquity  of  their  name  and 
race  by  the  presence  of  some  three  score  por- 
traits, all  correct  resemblances  of  maternal  or 
paternal  ancestors,  who  might  have  lived 
before  the  flood,  or  organized  a  colonial  esta- 
blishment shortly  after  it,  for  they  looked  old 
and  grim  enough  to  have  done  honour  to  the 
most  uncivilised  days  of  uncivilised  antiquity. 
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Still,  like  other  people  of  very  old  descent^ 
the  Claytons  prided  themselves  upon  the  bar- 
barity of  the  costume  of  their  ancestors,  and 
that  portrait  about  which  they  knew  leasts  was 
in  their  estimation  the  most  valuable,  and  in 
full  accordance  with  the  principle  of  what  was 
apparently  most  ancient^  being  the  most  re- 
spectable>  it  constituted  a  very  curious  sort 
of  personage,  whose  appearance  left  one  in 
doubt  as  to  his  claims  for  character,  whether 
he  had  been  a  horse-stealer,  a  sheep-^lifter,  or 
a  Norman  pirate,  once  very  decent  pursuits  for 
certain  classes  of  society — as  the  founder  of 
their  honourable  house. 

There  are  few  things  more  curious  than  a 
gallery  of  ancestral  portraits,  faces  traced  down 
to  Noah  and  the  ark,  old,  grim  visages,  in 
whose  representation  the  painter  does  not  omit 
a  hair  in  the  beard,  and  is  as  much  at  home 
in  the  cut  of  the  moustachios,  as  if  he  had 
shaved  and  trimmed  the  flowing  signs  of  wisdom 
upon  the  chin  of  a  Priam  or  a  Nestor.    What 
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a  ragged  staff,  some  of  them  are !  sages  without 
fihirts,  kings  without  shoes,  and  monks,  whose 
jovial  rotundity  of  paunch  might  shame  the 
Attest  man  in  a  London  corporation.  Here 
and  there  a  dried  up  sinner,  eschewing  the 
-  creature  comforts  of  life  in  atonement  for  the 
&ins  of  his  youth,  and  then  a  nun  or  a  mother 
abbess — What  tales  of  scandal,  what  deeds  of 
crime,  of  violence,  of  death,  of  treason,  rebel- 
lion !  the  picture  gallery  records  too  much,  and 
explains  too  little — ^it  leaves  imagination  to 
run  riot  and  look  for  character  from  faded 
colour,  stained  upon  old,  rotten  canvass,  and  the 
multitude  judging  from  the  shape  of  the  nose, 
or  the  complexion  of  the  face,  may  mistake 
the  saint  {or  the  sinner,  and  the  sinner  for  the 
saint. 

As  the  pictures  in  the  Clayton  gallery  be- 
came more  recent,  they  contrived  to  lose  a 
good  deal  of  their  primitive  savageness,  and 
some  of  the  portraits  bore  evidence  of  no  com- 
mon hand  in  their  execution,  while  many  of 
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them^  the  females  eBpecially^  must  in  their 
days^  when  the  blood  of  life  circulated  through 
the  forms  which  the  canvass  faintly  shadowed 
forth^  been  eminent  for  their  beauty.  The 
fact  is^  the  ancestors  of  Walter  Clayton  were  as 
presentable  a  group  of  country  gentlemen  and 
women^  as  those  of  any  other  in  the  kingdom. 

Walter's  grandfisither  loved  the  chase  and 
the  green  fields  of  the  country^  residing 
almost  constantly  upon  his  estate.  Whilst 
hunting,  he  met  with  an  accident  which  ter- 
minated his  existence,  when  in  the  prime  of 
life ;  and  left  the  family  of  the  Claytons  but 
one  feeble  prop  and  supporter  in  the  person 
of  his  only  son  Arthur. 

Arthur,  Walter's  father,  seemed  from  the 
day  of  his  birth,  doomed  to  the  torments  of  ill 
health,  for  from  the  first  hour  in  which  he  saw 
the  light,  until  the  period  of  his  death,  his  life 
might  have  been  pronounced  one  of  bodily  suf- 
ferings and  affliction.  He  lingered  through 
existence  incapable  of  pleasure  or  enjoyment ; 
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1»  had  no  affections,  no  hopes^  and  became 
a  quendoos^  and  discontented  being,  born  ap- 
parently for  his  own  misfortune,  without  one^ 
blessing  to  compensate  him  for  his  sufferings. 
Hb  mind  became  diseased,  and  the  continued 
lusitade  of  body,  produced  by  sickness,  which 
quitted  him  one  day,  but  to  break  out  in  some 
new  form  on  the  next,  had  generated  a  weak- 
ness of  intellect,  and  the  last  of  the  Claytons 
promised  to  become,  a  feeble  drivelling  idioL 

Such  was  Arthur  Clayton — the  possessor  of 
I  princely  inheritance — the  last  repository  of  a 
name  that  had  acquired  honours  and  rewards, 
in  every  century  of  its  history — had  become 
celebrated  for  its  loyalty  and  attachment  to 
both  king  and  country — had  mated  with  the 
highest  in  the  land — ^had  transmitted  from  sire 
to  son  a  scutcheon  untarnished  by  crime,  un- 
blemished by  calumny — and  now  all  its  glories, 
its  being  and  existence  depended  upon  one, 
tkho  seemed  doomed  to  witness  its  extinction. 

The  news  of  his  father*s  deaih  raised  in  his 
c  5 
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mind  a  momentary  impression  of  .his  own  im- 
portance in  society,  and  he  attempted  to 
assume  a  position  corresponding  with  hia 
situation,  but  in  one  short  week,  he  had  sunk 
down  into  his  usual  imbecility  and  in  a 
year  he  was  almost  forgotten.  Day  after  day 
saw  him  more  helpless,  and  more  useless^ 
whilst  his  continued  physical  maladies  in- 
creased, and  at  the  same  time  aggravated  his 
mental  disorders,  producing  a  moroseness  of 
manner  and  conversation  completely  intoler- 
able. He  passed  his  time  in  an  easy  chair 
without  seeming  to  have  one  wish  beyond  it, 
and  in  his  chamber  were  buried  his  hopes  and 
his  fears.  His  mind  had  not  strength  to  desire 
to  move  beyond  the  walls  that  surrounded  him, 
and  thus  estranged  from  communion  or  con- 
nexion with  his  kind,  unless  the  menials  who 
robbed  whilst  they  served  him,  he  had  no  op- 
portunity to  cultivate  the  society  of  his  neigh- 
bours, and  he  sought  none.  He  might  have 
lived  and  died  the  last  of  his  race^  unknown, 
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onsongbty  uocared  for,  but  fate  willed  it 
otherwise ;  and  while  he  himself  was  little, 
valued  bis  property  and  possessions  attached 
to  him  an  importance,  which  others  desired  to 
turn  to  their  own  advantage. 

The  Right  Honourable  Anthony  Turnabout 
was  a  Privy  Counsellor,  had  been  a  lawyer, 
but,  although  subsequent  events  proved  him 
to  be  well  adapted  to  fill  the  place  of  an  ad- 
viser to  the  Sovereign,  none  of  those  who 
administered  briefs  and  fees  in  Westminster, 
ever  troubled  him.  The  fact  was,  the  Right 
Honourable  Anthony  Turnabout,  had  been  a 
briefless  barrister.  He  saw  at  once,  that  the 
bar  was  not  his  forte,  and  being  possessed  of 
some  little  hereditary 'property,  he  determined 
to  obtain  a  seat  in  parliament,  watch  his  op- 
portunity, and  join  that  party  who  had  most 
to  give,  and  no  scruples  upon  whom  they  be- 
stowed their  bounty.  He  was  neither  too 
proud  nor  too  honest  to  refuse  the  performance 
of  any   thing,   which  promised  personal   ad-» 
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vantage^  and  while  be  always  remembered  the 
paramount  importance  of  bis  self-interest,  he 
never  abandoned  the  support  of  those  with 
whom  be  had  for  the  time  allied  himself,  and 
although  all  saw  his  motives,  none  could  deny 
his  services.  He  was  a  true  politician;  a  place- 
hunter  in  the  very  sincerity  of  his  heart ;  would 
have  managed  to  perform  the  duties  of  Lord 
Chancellor,  home  and  foreign  secretaries,  and 
a  police  magistrate  to  boot,  but  the  law  would 
not  allow  such  a  plurality  of  sinecures  in  one 
individual.  He  had  been  in  parliament  during 
four  administrations,  the  one  as  far  asunder 
from  the  oihec^ip  politics  and  principles,  as  the 
poles,  and  yet  he  contrived  to  support  each  as 
it  became  its  turn  to  be  in  power,  always 
managing  to  obtain  something  from  his  very 
dear  friendawhen  in  oi&ce.  He  never  lost  an 
opportunity  of  advancing  himself,  never  had  a 
scruple  about  the  means  he  adopted  to  secure 
his  own  interests,  sacrificed  his  friends,  and 
courted  his  foes,  when  they  had  anything  to 
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givci  waa  religious,  when  religion  bad  power, 
would  have  been  an  atheist  or  an  infidel,  if  he 
oould,  by  doing  so,  make  his  official  pounds, 
guineas — ^he  was  untiring — zealous  in  his  vo- 
cation,  and  an  accomplished  master  of  his  art. 
With  Arthur  Clayton^s  father  he  had  been  a 
favourite,'  for  he  had  been  able  to  impose  upon 
the  open,  oandid  nature  of  the  squire,  and  bj 
his  means  be  had  been  twice  returned  for  the 
county,  in  which  the  Manor  of  Clayton  lay. 
He  had  now  obtained  a  situation  under  the 
government,  of  both  distinction  and  emolu- 
ment, was  dubbed  a  Privy  Counsellor,  and 
was  obliged  to  appeal  once  more  to  the  electors 
of  the  county. 

This  event  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Anthony  Turnabout  had  been 
fated  to  alter,  much,  the  destinies  of  Arthur 
Clayton.  The  Privy  Counsellor  had  heard  of 
his  character,  he  knew  the  influence  of  his 
property,  and  the  first  visit  he  made,  when 
commencing  his  canvas,  was  to  the  proprietor 
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of  the  Manor  House.  He  found  him  in  hia 
easy  chair,  depressed  in  spirits  and  weak  in 
body,  and  during  his  visit  he  saw  enough  to 
open  before  bis  bold,  enterprising  mind,  an 
extensive  field  for  hia  schemes  of  ambition. 
The  master  of  the  Manor  of  Clayton  was  the 
last  of  his  race ;  "  he  must  marry,*'  whispered 
the  Right  Honourable^  to  himself,  and  the  next 
day  he  called  again,  and  sat  with  the  invalid 
for  some  hours,  amused  him  with  hia  con* 
versation,  discovered  every  trait  in  his  cha- 
racter which  he  wished  to  know,  and  obtained 
from  him  a  promise  to  come  and  dine  with 
him  at  Toubridge  Hall|  on  the  following 
day, 

*^  I  shall  be  but  poor  society,^'  said  the 
invalid,  as  his  visitor  rose  to  take  his  leave. 

"  Do  not  say  that,"  answered  the  Privy 
Connsellor,  for  I  have  rarely  passed  a  more 
pleasant  morning  ;^^  and  reiterating  his  invi- 
tation for  the  morrow,  he  extended  his  hand 
to  Clayton. 
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^*l  8haQ  certainly  go;  but ^*  answered 

the  other  taking  his  hand. 

'^Now^  no  butSy  I  will  not  listen  to  one. 
Ton  must  come,  and  do  not  tremble  for  youi^ 
comfort,  for  my  daughter  shall  tend  upon 
you.'* 

Arthur  Clayton*s  eye  seemed  to  flash,  for 
he  had  sometimes  thought  of  female  attentions 
different  from  those  he  experienced  from  the 
hirelings  who  surrounded  him. 

^'  And  we  shall  all  strive  to  make  the  differ- 
ence between  Tonbridge  Hall,  and  the  Manor 
of  Clayton,  as  imperceptible  as  possible,'^  said 
the  Privy  Counsellor,  gently  pressing  the  hand 
of  the  invalid,  and  quitting  the  apartment. 

He  had  played  his  game  well,  and  he  felt  the 
full  satisfaction  resulting  from  a  consciousness 
oi  having  made  a  good  hit,  as  he  quietly,  and 
joyfully  descended  the  stairs  leading  from 
Arthur  Clayton^s  chamber.  He  had  done  the 
very  thing  he  wished  to  do — had  excited  an 
interest  in  Clayton's  mind  about  his  daughter, 
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aad  he  felt  confident,  that  be  could  work  out 
the  remainder  of  his  scheme  to  his  own  ap- 
proval. From  the  first  moment  he  saw  Clay- 
ton, he  had  a  dim  peroeption  in  his  mind,  that 
his  canvas  might  be  turned  to  even  more 
solid  advantage  than  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and 
under  this  impression  he  strove  to  render  him- 
self agreeable  to  the  invalid.  He  succeeded, 
and  that  success  seemed  to  him  the  dawn  of 
something  more  important ;  but,  when  Clay- 
ton promised  to  dine  with  him,  a  family  dinner, 
for  he  had  expressly  stipulated,  that  no  one 
should  be  asked  to  meet  him,  the  Privy  Coun- 
sellor felt  confident;  and  in  his  own  mind, 
called  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Clayton. 

Arthur's  thoughts  were  somewhat  different. 
He  looked  forward  to  the  day  of  his  introduc- 
tion into  the  family  of  the  Privy  Counsellor, 
as  a  new  era  in  his  existence,  for  he  had  been 
amused  and  delighted  by  his  conversation  and 
abilities;  yet,  further  than  that,  he  never 
dreamed  of  going,  and  bad  he  been  able  to 
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read  the  mind,  and  understand  the  schemes 
that  were  being  hatched  in  the  fertile  brain  of 
his  fature  entertainer^  Tonbridge  Hall  would 
never  hare  been  honoured  by  the  presence  of 
the  Master  of  the  Manor  of  Clayton.  Lonely 
and  dbpirited  aft  home,  his  society  unsought 
by  the  neighbouring  gentry,  Arthur  Clayton  had 
pasaed  the  few  years  of  his  mastership,  comfort- 
less and  cheerless,  and  the  conduct  of  the  can- 
didate, his  ready  affability,  his  polite  attentions, 
his  pleasing  address,  and  conversation — for  the 
Right  Honourable  Anthony  Turnabout  pos- 
sessed every  requisite  for  success  in  his  voca- 
tion, when  contrasted  with  that  of  those  about 
him — had  wrought  in  Clayton's  mind,  the 
most  decided  impression  in  his  favour. 

The  morrow  came,  and  the  master  of  the 
Manor  rose  long  before  his  wonted  time.  He 
was  neither  so  querulous  nor  gloomy^  as  usual, 
and  he  was  better  pleased  with  those  who 
attended  him.  The  day  passed  by,  without 
any  departure  from  the  customary  routine  of 
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days  at  the  Manor  House,  and  when  the  hour 
for  dressing  came,  Clayton,  with  a  change  in 
his  mind,  which  seemed  to  communicate  new 
power  to  his  sickly  frame,  began  the  opera- 
tions of  the  toilet.  Before  he  had  finished 
dressing,  he  received  a  note  from  the  polite 
and  attentive  Privy  Counsellor,  offering  his 
carriage  to  Mr.  Clayton,  fearful,  that  as  he 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  going  out  much,  his 
own  might  be  damp,  or  otherwise  uncomfort- 
able. The  vehicle  was  at  the  door,  and  when 
Arthur  looked  at  it,  and  the  pair  of  superb 
bays  that  drew  it,  and  remarked  its  superior 
eleganccj  fitted  up  with  every  luxury  and  con- 
venience, which  money  could  command,  or  the 
knowledge  of  the  builder  invent,  he  mentally 
reverted  to  his  own  equipage,  in  which  he 
had  been  afraid  to  trust  bis  person,  and  grati- 
fied at  this  new  mark  of  kindness,  he  frankly 
accepted  the  offer.  Had  he  known  that  before 
it  was  made,  the  coach  houses  of  the  Manor 
bad  been  duly  examined/ and  even  a  messenger 
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8ent  to  the  nearest  town,  to  discover^  if  a  car- 
riage could  be  obtained  there,  he  might  have 
dreaded  acme  scheme,  but  the  Privy  Coun- 
sellor was  a  cautious,  prudent  man,  and  had 
conducted  bis  plans  with  perfect  success. 

Arthur  reached  Tonbridge  Hall  in  safety, 
mentally  thanking  the  attention  of  the  host  in 
sending  the  carriage,  for  he  felt  convinced 
that  he  could  have  as'  soon  ridden  a  steeple 
chase,  as  travelled  in  his  own.  He  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Privy  Counsellor  and  his  son  with 
obsequious  regard,  and  supported  by  them, 
he  entered  the  drawing-room,  where  he  was 
mtroduced  to  Mrs*  Turnabout  and  her  only 
daughter,  Margaret.  The  mistress  of  the 
house  was  quiet,  though  attentive,  and  seemed 
to  understand  thoroughly  the  duties  of  her 
position,  but  Margaret — Arthur  Clayton  was 
in  love,  deep  love,  at  first  sight. 

She  was  beautiful,  intensely  beautiful,  and 
well  did  the  Privy  Counsellor  measure  the 
character  of  his  guest,  when  he  introduced  him 
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alone  to  his  daughter,  when  her  charms  would 
not  be  lesseoed  by  competition  with  any  other 
female.  He  started  with  joy  at  the  visible 
effect  she  had  made  on  Clayton,  and  quietly 
telegraphing  the  news  of  his  success  to  his 
wife^  he  began  a  conversation  with  Arthur. 
Butj  Arthur  could  not  converse,  he  could  but 
look  upon  the  beautiful  face  and  form  before 
him,  and  imbibe  long  draughts,  of  what  he 
feared  waa  hopeless  love.  He  mentally  asked 
himselfj  could  a  being  so  fair  and  beautiful 
care  for  him ;  and  he  almost  cursed  his  fate ; 
his  long  years  of  pain  and  sickness  came  across 
his  mind»  the  thought  of  his  weak  and  dccre- 
pid  frame. 

•'  No,  no/'  he  muttered  aloud,  ^'  but  then  I 
am  the  master  of  the  Manor^  one  of  the  fairest 

estates    in    the    kingdom — wealth    may '* 

he  stopped  short,  the  mistress  of  the  house 
was  looking  at  her  husband,  and  a  smile  of 
doubtful  meaning  was  curling  the  lip  of  her 
daughter. 
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Arthur  Clayton,  and  he  had  never  in  his  life 
spoken  so  firmly  or  self-possessed  before,  ^^  but 
somehow  or  other,  my  fate  is  upon  me  this 
night." 

"  Any  thing,"  said  Turnabout,  "  which  my 
poor  ability  would  enable  me  to  do  for  the 
benefit  or  advantage  of  Mr.  Clayton,  is  com- 
pletely at  his  service.^' 

^  I  am  thankful  to  you,  Sir,  and  if  I  did 
not  think  that  you  would  act  as  you  say,'^ 
replied  Clayton,  <<  I  would  not  make  the  de* 
mand  of  you,  that  I  intend." 

''  Mention  it,  Mr.  Clayton,  and  I  trust  my 
conduct  will  not  belie  my  professions." 

''I  may  be  a  man  of  impulse,"  returned 
Arthur,  ^^  although  I  do  not  think  I  am,  but, 
be  that  as  it  may,  my  present  demand  would 
seem,  with  the  cautious,  more  impulse  than 
sense.  I  am  a  lonely  being,  the  last  of  my 
race."  The  Privy  Counsellor's  eyes  became 
rivetted  upon  the  face  of  the  speaker.  ^^  The 
heritor  of  a  wide  domain,  possessed  of  many 
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comforts^  as  the  world  sajs,  yet  1  6lill  lack 
something,  there  is  a  want  about  me,  which  I 
could  desire  removed/' 

**  I  should  think,*'  said  Turnabout,  interrupt- 
ing hira • 

"  Pardon  me ;  this  matter^'*  continued  Clay- 
ton, "  nearly  concerna  you — in  a  word,"  and 
he  looked  into  the  face  of  bis  companion,**! 
admire  your  daughter,  would  wed  her^  if  I  can 
obtain  your  permission — and  her's.'* 

Turnabout  was  in  no  small  degree  amazed 
at  the  sudden  avowal  of  Arthur's  passion  for 
his  daughter,  and  although  delighted  bey  or  d 
measure  at  the  success  of  his  schemes,  he 
prudently  thought  that  an  affected  embarrass^ 
ment  on  his  part  at  the  suddenness  of  the 
proposal  might  both  increase  the  ardour  of 
Clayton,  and  divest  the  wbole  proceedings  of 
the  appearance  of  a  plot. 

'^  Mr.  Clayton  you  do  me  too  much  honour* 
You  place  both  me  and  my  daughter  in  a 
position  for  above  our  meritSi  but-^— -" 
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'^I  know  what  you  would  say/'  replied 
Clayton.  ^^The  haste  of  this  proposal— but^ 
think  upon  it,  I  shall  renew  it  to-morrow,^ 
and  he  rose  and  gave  his  hand  to  the  Privy 
Counsellor,  who  again  led  the  way  to  the  car- 
riage, and  the  master  of  the  Manor  of  Clayton 
returned  homewards,  while  Turnabout  re- 
entered his  house,  his  heart  full  of  the  pros- 
pects before  him. 


rOL*  f. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


When  Arthur  rose  the  next  morning,  he 
thought  of  the  proceedings  of  the  previous 
eveuiag.  His  rccollectiona  ^ere  dashed  by  a 
slight  self'-accusatiooj  for  he  feared  he  had 
gone  too  far  in  his  conversation  with  hia  neigh* 
hour.  He  dressed  himself  slowly^  and  many 
a  bitter  thought  passed  through  his  mind^ 
^hen  he  contemplated  his  own  miserable  and 
shattered  appearance^  and  remembered  the 
farm  and  features  of  the  beautiful  beings  ^hom 
he  had  sought  as  a  companion  for  life,    Arthur 
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Clayton  was  an  altered  man*    He  had  been 
slovenly  and  negligent  in  matters  of  dress,  but 
now  he  was  most  particular :  tied  his  cravat  in 
three  or  four  different  forms^  still  none  pleased 
him,    and  he  inwardly  wished  for  a   French 
valet.     His  promise  of  the  previous  night  to 
Turnabout,  that  he  would  renew  his  proposal 
of  marriage  flitted  across  his  imagination  like 
the  ghost  of  a  friend,  and  he  feared,  hoped,  and. 
trembled  with  extreme  agitation,  as  a  suspicion 
entered  his  mind,  and  a  glance  at  his  face  and 
person  confirmed  it  '^  If  she  take  me,"  he  mut- 
tered, "  she  wills  to  wed  the  Manor  of  Clayton, 
not  its  master/' 

His  toilet  was  finished,  and  although  it  did 
not  please  him,  he  was  compelled  to  be  satis- 
fied with  it,  and  in  better  spirits,  and  better 
bodily  health,  than  he  had  for  some  time  en- 
joyed, he  descended  to  the  breakfast  parlour. 
Even  his  appetite  was  improved,  bis  whole 
being  seemed  to  have  undergone  some  extra- 
ordinary change,  and  he  lifted  up  a  newspaper, 
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and  read  an  anecdote  out  of  it^  at  which  he 
laughed. — "Laughing,  Arthur  Clayton,  laugh- 
ing/' he  aaid  aloud^  '^  this  bodes  Bome  change/' 
An  advertisement  of  a  celebrated  coach  builder 
caught  his  eye,  he  took  up  a  pen,  wrote  an 
order  for  a  new  carriagej  sealed^  directed,  and 
immediately  sent  it  to  the  post^ofEce.  Such 
ejcertiona  during  one  morning  surprised  him, 
and  he  found  himself  equal  to  the  toil  of 
another  interview  with  the  Right  Honourable 
Anthony  Turnabout,  long  before  he  had  dared 
to  consider  himself  able  to  undergo  the  labour 
of  that  duty* 

By  the  care  of  his  scrvantSj  the  preceding 
day,  the  family  coach,  the  only  vehicle  which 
had  been  used  by  the  predecessors  of  Arthur, 
for  many  years  ^  for  amongst  a  race  of  country 
squireSi  ^hose  chief  amusements  consisted  in 
their  horses,  new  equipages  were  rare,  and 
and  his  father  boasted  that  for  twenty  years, 
he  never  had  entered  a  carriage  nor  mounted  a 
coach^ — was  furbished^  and  rendered  passingly 
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decent,  a  work  of  no  small  difficulty.  When 
he  pat  his  foot  inside  of  it  and  contrasted  its 
damsiness,  and  tawdry  appearance,  with  the 
elegance  and  luxury  of  that  of  the  candidate, 
be  was  nearly  tempted  to  put  off  his  visit,  but 
a  fear  to  break  his  word  overcame  his  dread  of 
ridicule,  and  he  proceeded  on  his  journey.  The 
Privy  Counsellor  was  at  home,  and  received 
him  with  one  of  his  blandest  smiles,  while 
Clayton,  who  felt  in  the  whole  business  an 
alacrity  for  proceeding  which  astonished  him^ 
self,  drew  Turnabout  after  him  into  the  library 
and  entered  immediately  upon  the  business 
of  his  visit. 

'^  Tou  have  talked  of  my  proposal  to  yoiur 
daughter?^  he  asked. 

^  I  have,"  answered  the  Right  Honourable, 
^  and  she  is  duly  sensible  of  the  high  honour 
you  would  eonfer  upon  her.** 

^  Honour  I  pshaw/'  exclaimed  Arthur,  pet- 
tishly, ^^  does  she  consent  ?  will  she  wed  me  ?" 

The  Privy  Counsellor  feared,  he  did  not  de« 
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«ire  to  saj  yes,  for  it  might  look  like  too  ready 
compliance,  and  be  had  determined  with  the 
full  coRseiit  and  approbation  of  hia  daughter, 
not  to  say,  DO.  **  She  aaks  a  month,  Mr.  Clay- 
ton,  a  short  tnoDthi  to  return  her  answer  for 
your  JdndnesB/^ 

'*  Kindness !  there  again/'  said  Clayton,  in* 
terrupting  Turnabout,  **  A  month,  she  asks  a 
month  from  me,  from  Arthur  Clayton,  with 
one  foot  in  the  grave,  and  another  on  its  brink, 
yea  I  aay  truly,  one  foot  in  the  grave  and 
another  on  its  brink,  teU  her  I  could  not  give 
it.  I  can  give  her  gold,  broad  lands,  jewels, 
the  heritage  of  a  fair,  unsuUied  name^  hut  tell 
her^  I  cannot  give  her  time*  To-day,  I  pro^ 
pose  for  herj  to-morrow  with  her  consent,  X'U 
wed  her,  the  next  day,  she  may  be  a  widow,^ 

^M  shall  seek  her  then  this  moment,^' 
answered  the  Privy  Counsellor,  much  aston-* 
ished  with  the  conduct  of  Clayton,  ''press 
upon  her  your  views,  your—" 

*^  Quick^  mauj  quick,  what  you  would  say 
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to  me,  my  to  hor,''  and  he  motioned  him  to 
depart  inatantly.  He  was  speedily  becoming 
himself  again,  and  the  gloomy  moroseness  of 
his  natiire  and  disposition  was  fiist  resuming 
its  fimser  sway  over  his  mind.  He  knew  i^ 
and  eottld  not  answer  for  the  morrow.  Al- 
though Maigaret's  beauty  had  wrought  great 
change  over  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  its  im- 
piesrion  upon  a  mind,  like  Arthur  Clayton's, 
must  at  best  be  transitory,  the  passion  of  the 
hour,  borrowing  its  light  and  heat  from  the 
nature  of  passing  events. 

The  Frivy  Counsellor  did  not  iKsitate  a 
moment  i^on  his  course  of  proceeding,  but 
instantly  sought  his  daughter,  to  whom  he 
had  made  known  Clayton'6  proposition  of  the 
previous  night,  and  he  found  her  nothing 
loath  to  become  the  mistress  of  the  Manor. 
She  was  a  good,  obedient  girl,  was  Margaret 
Turnabout. 

^*My  dear  girl/*  he  said  to  his  daughter. 
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^hen  he  found  ber^  Clayton  will  not  delay  a 
moment.  This  day  he  proposes  for  you^  and 
to-morrow  will  many  you*^ 

**  How  provoking  !*'  exclaimed  Margaret^ 
while  the  slightest  expression  of  ill  humour 
shadowed  the  otherwise  fair  and  tranquil  sur- 
face of  her  beautiful  face.  "  Here  is  a  letter 
from  Harry  Vavasour^  his  uncle  is  irery  ill,  tl^ 
doctors  have  despaired  of  him»  and  Harry  suc^ 
ceeds  to  his  title  and  estates— Mr.  Clayton 
must  wait  the  months'' 

'*  You  throw  away  the  certainty  for  the 
chance^  Margaret/'  anawered  Turnabouti  ^'and 
stUl/'  he  added  musingly^  ^'Vavasour  would 
be  a  good  match,  I  could  manage  his  proxy 
in  the  Lords,  and  the  three  Cornish  boroughs 
would  be  at  my  disposal.  George  would  then 
get  a  Beat  in  the  House,  but,  I  am  wandering 
a  little  from  the  subject  before  us^  for '* 

«Aad  to  contrast,'*  said  Margaret,  interrupt- 
ing her  father^  '^  to  contrast  that  poor,  gloomy 
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Clayton,  with  his  bad  health,  and  broken 
temper,  qaeniloua  and  moody,  and  his  Manor 
House,  with  Audley  HalL'* 

"Nay,  nay,  Margaret,**  interposed  Turn- 
about, •'there  you  wrong  the  Manor,  not  its 
master,  since  it  is  a  magnificent  pkce.*' 

^  Be  it  so,  for  if  it  were  not,  with  money  it 
might  become  such,  or  we  could  leave  it,  but, 
its  master  and  Harry ^ 

"  Mr*  Clayton  has  ordered  his  carriage,**  said 
a  servant,  who  just  at  that  moment,  poked 
his  nose  into  the  room. 

"  I  shall  be  with  him  in  a  moment.  Well 
Margaret?* 

"  I  suppose  I  must  be  Mrs.  Clayton— and 
poor  Harry ^* 

'•The  proxy,  and  the  three  boroughs,**  mut- 
tered the  Privy  Counsellor.  ^  It  is  all  for  the  best, 
however.  You  see  he  is  fidgetty,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  my  return  depending  upon  him,  I 
would  not  like  he  should  get  out  of  temper.  I  go 
D  5 
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fifst^  and  in  about  half  an  hour  follow — noi 
he  will  wait  upon  you/^ 

Turnabout  enteredi  with  a  *^my  dear  Mr# 
Clayton/'  upon  his  tongue^  but  the  iutended 
smoothnesa  of  this  speech  was  destroyed  by 
the  appearance  of  the  Master  of  the  Manors 
who  hastily  rose  upon  seeing  him;  his  face 
was  very  pale,  even  his  lips  had  become  more 
deadly  white  than  usual^  and  his  hand^  which 
rested  upon  the  back  of  his  chair^  shook  and 
trembled  under  the  weight  of  his  body-  **  You 
arc  ill,  Mr*  Clayton,**  said  the  Privy  Counsel^ 
lorf  advancing  to  the  bell  rope* 

"  No,  thank  you»  1  am  wellt  quite  welL  1 
have  just  ordered  my  carriage." 

**  I  had  heard  so,  and  hastened  hither/'  said 
Turnabout  whose  tact  and  presence  of  mind 
never  forsook  him^  ^^  after  I  had  obtained 
Margaret's  consent,  who  demurs  only  to  the 
apparent  haste  of  the  proceedings,  Glrla  like 
her  ^ho  have  been  bred  in  town,  and  mixed  in 
certain  seta  where  a  word    or  a  look  would 
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become  the  topic  of  scandal  or  unseemfy  cri- 
ticism,  ms7  well  be  fis^itened  at  such  dispatdi 
in  the  bosiness  of  marriage.*' 

^  I  know  she  dreads  the  sneer  of  the  mean, 
the  contemptibIe«  the  fashionable,  who  know 
neither  virtae  nor  vice  beyond  the  conventional- 
ism of  their  own  order.  Arthur  Chan's  wife 
must  be  beyond  this,  but,  I  hear  the  sounds 
of  carriage  wheels." 

''  Margaret  is  in  the  drawing  room,''  said 
Turnabout. 

•<  She  empowers  you  to  give  her  consent  1^ 

"She  does.* 

'<WeIl,  then,  the  gloomy  Arthur  Clayton 
would  be  poor  company  for  a  lady's  boudoir. 
Say  what  you  will  for  me  to  her,  I  cannot 
apeak  now,  myself,  but  tell  her,  to*morrow, 
at  whatever  hour  she  may  appoint,  the  mar- 
riage must  take  place.  Let  it  be  private,  very 
private,  neither  show,  nor  ceremony,  for  as  she 
almost  quits  the  world,  when  she  joins  her 
fate  to  mine^  I  would  not  like  the  glitter  and 
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glare  of  a  splendid  partings  lest  it  might  tend  to 
make  her  future  look  more  gloomy*  Write  to  me 
this  evening,  at  wKat  time  to*morrow  she  wiU 
become  Mrs.  Clayton^  and  now,  good  morning* 
I  shall  take  care^  that  your  Fetum  for  ihe 
county  is  certain.*'  He  laid  his  hand  upon 
Turnabout's  arm^  and  motioned  him  towards 
the  door,  where  the  carriage  was  drawn  up, 
and  silently  bowing  to  him,  he  entered  it^  and 
left  the  houae* 

The  Privy  Counsellor  stood  long  looking 
after  the  departing  carriage,  and  he  turned 
slowly  on  the  steps,  and  muttering  to  himself^ 
as  he  crossed  the  hallj  ^*  the  chance  of  the  proxy 
and  the  three  boroughs,  is  almost  better  than 
this/'  he  again  sought  his  daughter,  to  relate 
to  her  Clayton's  strange  conduct. 

Margaret  heard  it  unmoved,  unless  the  faint 
smile  that  now  and  then  played  across  her 
face^  as  she  listened  to  the  comments  of  th« 
Privy  Counsellor,  might  be  deemed  an  indi- 
calion  of  what  was  passing  m  her  mind.     She 
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had  letmed  how  to  school  her  features,  and 
few  of  the  emotions  or  feelings  of  her  heart 
found  vent  in  the  expressions  of  her  counte- 
nuice^  although,  as  she  noted  Clayton's  con* 
duct,  and  thought  of  his  personal  defects,  and 
remembered  the  many  stories  of  his  gloomy 
morose  temper,  with  which  the  country  abound- 
ed, and  its  gossip  had  not  spared  her  ear, 
she  never  dreamed  of  personal  happiness  with 
Arthur  Clayton,  but  her  pleasures  were  not  to 
consist  in  the  emotions  of  the  heart,  for  already 
she  had  peopled  the  Manor  House  with  vi- 
sitors, thought  of  the  most  fashionable  house 
she  could  take  for  the  season,  and  instead  of 
arranging  for  her  bridal,  began  to  make  out 
her  visiting  list.  Such  a  wife  was  not  much 
calculated  to  advance  the  worldly  comforts  of 
Arthur  Clayton,  and  perhaps  the  conviction 
of  the  unsuitableness  of  the  contemplated  union 
flashed  across  his  mind  oftner  than  he  could 
wish,  but  he  had  now  gone  too  far  to  retract, 
and  in  his   lonely  drive  homewards,  he  con« 
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soled  himself  with  the  reflection^  that  even  Ai 
might  reap  happmest  from  marriage* 

The  morning  came>  beautiful  and  tranquil, 
breathing  fragrance  and  perfume.  The  aun- 
beams  glanced  merrily  through  Arthur  Clay* 
ton's  chamber^  aa  he  rose  and  began  to  dress 
himself.  The  picturesque  lawn  before  the  old 
Manor  Hotisei  never  seemed  half  so  lovely  in 
its  master'fl  eyes^  as  it  did  that  momiugi  with 
its  old  massive  trees  covered  with  their  green 
foliage^  and  the  broad  clumps  of  ahrubs  which 
interspersed  through  its  centre,  broke  agree- 
ably the  evenness  of  the  prospect^and  diminish^ 
ed  the  uniformity  of  the  scene^  whilst  they 
added  to  its  beauty« 

«  1  bring  her  no  mean  present,*'  murmured 
Clayton  to  himself,  as  he  stopped  dressing  to 
linger  over  the  prospect  before  him,  ";  Myself 
may  find  little  favour  in  her  eyes,  although, 
pshaw !  poor  Arthur  Clayton  has  little  per- 
sonal   to    recommend    him,    but,   this    fairy 
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loene  m^ht  well  entioe  her  even  to  wed  hum* 
bier  than  me/^ 

His  reverie  was  inteiTiipted  by^the  ap(i#ar- 
anceof  ahorseman  who  aptiroaelMNl  the  h6use, 
and  Arthur  was  somewhat  flitaniiiied.  to  per- 
ceive the  Right  HcmouraUe  Anthony  Turn* 
about  ride  np  to  his  door*  He  turned  to  his 
dressii^  table  to  eomplete  his  toUet,  when  hi^ 
visitor  entered  the  room. 

^  My  dear  Clayton^"  said  the  Right  Honour- 
able,  ^  I  have  ridden  over  to  you,  instead  of 
writing,  as  it  was  incumbent  upon  us  to  make 
some  arrangements  jnevious  to  your  marriage, 
and  I  imagined  that  we  could  chat  better  about 
them  here,  than  in  my  own  house,  and        '* 

''  I  understand  you,"  answered  Clayton.  *'  I 
shall  be  dressed  in  a  moment,  then  we  can  talk 
about  those  mattenk^ 

.  The  Privy  Ck>uniellor  turned  to  the  window, 
while  Arthiur  continued  dressing,  and  perhaps 
in  the  prospect  whidi  stxetohed  fiur  as  his  eye 
could  range,  where  every  tree  and  sod  aeknow- 
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kdged  Clayton  for  their  masteri  he  felt  some 
solace  for  the  loss  of  hii  chance  of  the  proxj 
and  the  three  Cornish  boroughs* 

**  We  shall  now  descend,"  said  Clayton  lay- 
ing hia  hand  on  his  visitor's  arm. 

"  Yes,  it  is  very  beautiful/'  muttered  Turn- 
about. 

"  You  speak  truly*  It  ts/'  answered  Clay* 
ton,  and  a  slight  sneer  curled  his  lip. — ^The 
Manor  of  Clayton  enjoys  more  love  and  re* 
spect  than  ka  master,^'  he  added  speaking  to 
himself* 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  Clayton,  but 
this  fairy  scene ** 

"  We  shall  proceed  to  the  Hbraiy/'  and  in- 
terrupting him,  Clayton  led  the  way  to  that 
apartment* 

During  every  transaction  with  his  future 
father- in* la Wy  he  seemed  to  rise  far  above  him- 
self, and  the  Privy  Counsellor  was  more  than 
once  astonished  at  the  firmness  and  decision 
he  exhibited  on  occasions  frhen  they  came  to- 
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gether  to  talk  of  matters  ooncerniog  this  union. 
After  they  had  entered  the  libraiy,  Arthur 
pointed  to  a  chair,  and  unlocking  a  drawer  in 
the  table  before  him,  he  drew  out  a  roll  of 
papers,  which  he  tossed  over  to  Turnabout, 
who  immediately  began  their  perusal,  while 
Arthur  stood  with  his  arms  folded,  and  his 
eyes  rivetted  upon  his  countenance  whilst  he 
was  reading. 

^This  is  most  generous,  princely,"  said 
Turnabout  jumping  up  from  his  chair. 

'^  Stay,  there  are  conditions,''  answered  the 
other  gravely. 

^  Aye,  let  me  see — Live  always  in  the  coun- 
try, no  visitors,  unless  herown  family — Strange," 
muttered  the  Privy  Counsellor. — •'My  dear 
Clayton,''  he  added  aloud,  **  let  me  insert  here, 
and  such  as  her  own  family  may  introduce." 

<^  It  would  be  impossible,"  returned  Arthur. 
**  I  am  not  equal  to  the  performance  of  the 
labours  of  a  host.  And  I  seek  a  wife,  not  an 
innkeeper,  a  companion  for  myself,  and  not 
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one  to  be  divided  among  the  five  hundred  and 
one  persons  whom  she  may  know  io  town^  or 
whom  the  prospect  from  the  Manor  House 
may  invite  to  the  oountry. 

ThePrivyCounsellor  was  waxing  wroth*  Such 
absurd^  barbarous  conditions*  What  was  the  use 
of  such  a  connexion^  unless  he  could  show  its 
advantages^  and  their  importance.  Vavasour, 
and  here  again  the  Privy  Counsellor  was  out. 
Letters  bad  arrived  by  that  morning's  post, 
and  Harry's  uncle  was  much  better. 

''These  matters  are  to  be  decided  by  my 
daughter,  Mr,  Clayton,  then/^  he  said,  when 
he  saw  Arthur^s  resolution.  ''  I  ordered  the 
carriage  to  follow  me,  and  it  will  be  here  im- 
mediately, for  little  riding  tires  me.  You  can 
have  a  seat  to  the  hall,  unless  you  would  pre- 
fer going  in  your  own.'* 

**  1  sliall  accept  the  seat,  and  laowiet  us  set 
out,"  said  Clayton. 

Tbe  Privy  Counsellor  was  much  relieved, 
when  the  turrets  of  Tonbridge  Hall  rose  to 
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their  view  in  the  distance,  for  his  companion 
was  most  devotedly  silent,  and  he  himself 
rather  uneasy.  Arthor'a  eye  surveyed  every 
thing  about  the  house  with  the  closest  scru- 
tiny, for  he  feared,  lest  the  Privy  Counsellor 
might  have  been  unnecessarily  public  in  his 
preparations  fcnr  the  ceremony  of  the  day,  and 
he  dreaded  show.  There  was,  however,  no 
sign  of  such  disposition  on  his  part.  The  truth 
to  teUj  he  was  as  much  averse  to  publicity  on 
•that  occasion,  as  it  was  possible  for  tti^  xkit  to 
be.  The  marriage  was  a  very  sudden -arrange- 
jnent,  and  he  dreaded  ridicule,  and  tb?i^'  foolish 
comments  of  his  neighbours. 

When  the  carriage  stopped,  the  Privy Coun* 
sellor^a  lady  was  on  the  steps  to  receive  her 
son-in-law^  and  her  husband  leaving  him  in  her 
keeping,  ran  to  his  daughter's  chamber:  She 
was  surrounded  by  waiting  maid^  new  dresses, 
the  last  novel,  newspapers,  and  letters,  and  in 
the  midst  of  all  making  preptoiiions  for  her 


marriage,  Ilcr  father  instantly  dkmU&ed  her 
attendaats. 

*'  Margarct^ — such  settlements  !'* 

'*Hov,  father,  poor,  miserable — Harry  is 
very  generous  ?** 

**No,  girl,  no.  They  are  princely — Tea 
thousands  a  year,  if  you  survive  him — But  the 
conditions/' 

'*  Some  piece  of  folly /^ 

"  No  visitors^  unless  your  own  family/* 

^^  Well.  Thank  God,  I  have  cousins  to  the 
thirtieth  degree  of  kindred,  and  some  of  them 
presentable  enough — With  the  Manor  of  Clay- 
ton I  may  claim  relationship,  where  there  is 
me/* 

"Bah  !  he  is  equal  to  you, — He  names  your 
friends — me — your  mother^  and  brother*'* 

^  Hum !  That  alters  the  case. — Vavasour 
vas  fond  of  company/^ 

"Yes,  hut  his  uncle  is  much  better,*'  said 
the  Privy  Counsellor,  with  a  knowing  smile — 
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'^But  the  conditions — ^Tou  must  always  live 

in  the  country.** 

.  ^What  no  bouse  in  town?    The  man  is  a 

barbarian." 

^^  Tou  can  break  off,  if  you  think  proper/' 
said  her  father.  ^*  My  return  may  go  to  the 
winds^  for  I  will  not  fetter  your  wishes  by  a 
consent  to  such  absurdities.  What  signifies 
his  Manor  House,  when  one  cannot  make  use 
of  it?*' 

^<  My  dear  father,  you  take  this  too  much  to 
heart.  I'll  marry  the  man,  if  it  were  only  to 
render  him  miserable,  and  TU  contrive  to  get 
through  these  conditions.  If  I  mistake  not 
his  mind,  he  is  now  out  of  his  natural  ele- 
ment." 

^'Well,  Margaret,  be  it  so.  Get  down 
stairs  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  I  leave  every 
thing  to  your  judgment  and  discretion.*'  The 
Privy  Counsellor  descended  to  Clayton,  who 
\^as  sitting  in  one  comer  of  a  window  looking 
out  upon  the  lawn,  while  Mrs.  Turnabout  was 
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talkitig  with  the  Rector  who  was  telling  her 
some  stories  current  in  the  neighbourhood 
about  the  Master  of  the  Manor  of  Clayton- 
Margaret  used  all  expeditioni  for  her  father 
had  scarcely  drawn  his  attention  &om  the  lawn 
by  some  reference  to  the  weather,  when  she 
entered  the  room^  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  the 
Rector's  sister-  There  was  a  certain  languor 
apparent  in  her  whole  demeanour,  a  wooianish 
weakness  that  won  irresi stably  upon  Clayton^ 
and  he  advanced  towards  her  with  alacrity*  It 
was  the  second  time  that  they  had  met,  and 
Bhe  bad  never  looked  so  beautiful^  while  the 
strange nesa  of  her  position,  the  knowledge  of 
her  consent  so  abruptly  to  this  union,  vrhen 
she  could  know  little  of  her  future  husband, 
all  combined  to  incline  Clayton  to  act  gene* 
Tously. 

The  settlements  lay  upon  the  table,  and  the 
Rector  pointed  to  them  for  her  perusal.  He 
thought  he  and  she  might  read  them  together. 

**  No,**  she  said  J  taking  up  a  pen^  "  I  must 
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trust  to  my  husband's  generosity.    Parchment 
does  not  secure  faappinesa,*'  and  she  boldly 
tmte  her  name  at  the  bottom  of  the  paper. 
Arthnr'a  ejres  grew  douded^  The  prohibition 
^gtixmt  Tiaitors^  agsdnst  the  house  in  town,  the 
^Tiiig entombment  at  the  Manor,  rose  in  jadg- 
Ueot    against     hinif   he  stretched    his    hand 
awards  the   standish,  and  drew  it  instantly 
«ck  with  a  short  convulsive  start,  he  thought 
le  eoold  detect  a  smile  about  the  comer  of 
«r  mouthy  for  she  grew  immediately  very  pale. 
^  Women,  should  be  Prime  Ministers,''  mut- 
«red  the  Privy  Counsellor,  while  the  Rector 
ihook  his  head.    He  imagined  that  he,  at  least, 
ihould  have  read  the  settlements,  however,  he 
was  blessed  with  strong  imagination,  a  faculty, 
that  more   than  once  has  passed  current  for 
information.      Invention    is   a    most   genteel 

talent. 

They  were  married,  and  Arthur  with  his 
bride  left  Tonbridge  Hall  for  the  Manor  House. 
Margaret,  now  Mrs,  Clayton,  played  her  cards 
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well-  She  studied  Arthur*s  character  thoroughly, 
and  the  Privy  Countellor  soon  had  cause  to 
bless  bia  stars,  that  alihougb  women  were 
not  Piioie  Minislers»  his  daughter  M-as  at  least 
Mrs,  Clayton.  He  was  returned  for  the 
County,  induced  his  son-in-law  to  buy  the 
right  of  nomination  to  two  boroughs^  for  in 
those  old,  palmy  days,  the  thing  could  be 
easily  done,  and  by  his  own  ready  tact,  his 
control  over  three  votes  in  the  house,  his  soti 
George  succeeded  him  for  the  County,  and 
be  was  created  Baron  Tonbridge,  of  Tonbridgc 

Hallf  in  the  County  of 

Thus  rolled  od  two  years^  and  Arthur  Clay- 
ton might  be  said  to  be  comparatively  happy. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  an  heir  was 
bom  to  bis  name  and  property,  the  present 
Master  Walter  Clayton,  whom  in  our  mind^ 
and  with  the  leave  of  our  friends,  we  shall  call 
our  hero.  Before  this  events  the  change  that 
took  place  in  Arthur  was  most  remarkable. 
He  had  lost  much  of  his  gloomy  disposition, 
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mn  his  bodily  pains  were  considerably  abated^ 
but  when  he  saw  the  completion  of  his  hopes, 
he  seemed  to  have  fulfilled  his  destiny^  for, 
from  the  birth  of  his  child,  his  old  habits  re* 
samed  their  ascendency,  his  mind  became 
diseased,  his  frame  broken  and  shattered,  and 
he  appeared  to  have  sunk  into  premature 
dotage. 

The  conditions  of  the  settlement  had  been 
80  far  broken  through,  that  visitors  were  ad* 
mitted  to  the  Manor,  and  Mrs.  Clayton  had 
more  than  once  suggested  the  propriety  of 
a  house  in  town ;  but  her  husband  would  not 
listen  to  it,  and  an  apparent  coolness  began  to 
exist  between  them*  Arthur  became  obstinate, 
his  lady  careless  ;  he  repented  that  he  had 
married,  and  she  twitted  him  about  the  sacri- 
fices she  had  made  on  his  account.  How  she 
bad  lost  the  gay  and  sparkling  Vavasour,  who 
six  months  after  her  marriage  became  heir  to 
his  uncle's  coronet  and  estates.  lie  presumed 
upon  his  acquaintance  to  come  down  to  the 
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Manor,  and  Clayton  sternly  and  imperatively 
forbade  a  renewal  of  such  visits* 

'*  A  few  montlifl  more,"  muttered  Clayton, 
**  and  all  this  will  be  over^''  when  he  saw  how 
careless  his  wife  became.  His  predictions  were 
fulfilled^  and  he  was  gathered  to  the  tomb  of 
his  fathers.  Margaret  was  a  blooming  and 
fashionable  widow ;  for  twelve  months  she  wore 
weeds^  and  on  the  thirteenth  married  Vara- 
Bour)  who  within  the  year  was  shot  in  a  duel* 
She  bad  a  sccoud  husband.  The  first  left  her 
wealth,  the  second  a  title. 

But  what  became  of  little  Walter  ?  He  was 
the  pet  of  nurses,  and  of  his  grandfalher^  who 
thought  Margaret  did  not  sufficiently  attend 
to  him ;  but  she  was  the  fashion^  and  aimed 
at  a  duke«  She  went  to  a  ball,  caught  cold^ 
fever  followed^  and  Walter  Clayton  became  an 
orphan^  the  heir  of  immense  wealthi  ^id  a 
noble  name. 

We  have  introduced  our  hero,  and  now 
we  have  finished  bis  lineage.    He  was  not  old 
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of  kis  pareots.  When  eigbteea  yean  of  age» 
ills  grandfiitker  died,  leaving  his  property  and 
tkle  to  his  only  son  George,  who  had  been 
kmg  married*  His  character  was  hidden  under 
a  tliouaand  a  year,  bat  when  he  became  Lord 
Tonbridge,  be  displayed  some  of  its  secret 
tndts,  and  it  was  said  Aat  their  devebpment 
destroyed  his  wife,  for  shortly  after  her  eleva- 
tion to  a  titles  she  added  another  to  the  family 
vault. 

Walter  had  gone  to  the  Continent,  his  unde 
£d  not  like  him,  for  although  young,  he  was 
proud  and  indq>endent,  and  Lord  Tonbridge 
had  been  too  long  a  slave  to  the  caprices  of 
others,  to  admire  independence  in  any,  for  the 
future  master  of  the  Manor  of  Clayton,  boy  as 
be  was,  could  not  salt  himself  to  humour  his 
whims.  He  had  been  petted  when  a  child,  and 
as  he  advanced  in  years,  his  expectations  made 
him  looked  up  to  as  of  more  consequence, 
even  then,  than  his  unde,  who,  living  retired 
upon  a  small  income,  had  neither  the  means, 
£  S 
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enough  to  feel,  very  sensibly,  the  loss  hot 
the  inclination  to  play  any  great  part  upon 
the  stage  of  life,  yet  still  he  disliked  the  boy, 
and  \Tben  he  became  his  guardian^  took  every 
method  to  reduce  bis  proud  spirit. 

Walter  went  to  the  Continent  the  year  be- 
fore be  attained  his  majority,  and  taken  tip 
with  visiting  every  place  of  note  in  that  vast 
theatre  of  Europe^a  history,  he  remained 
much  longer  than  he  bad  at  first  expect- 
ed, nor  would  be  have  returned  for  some 
time,  if  in  one  of  bis  uncle's  letters,  strong 
mention  of  Sir  Thomas  Dixon  bad  not  been 
made,  so  much  so,  that  Walter  feared — he  had 
a  secret,  and  the  Baronet  might  anticipate 
bim« 
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CHAPTER  V. 


The  season  was  winter.  The  weather  had 
been  cold  and  cheerless^  and  the  snow  lay 
heavy  and  thick  upon  the  ground.  Walter 
Clayton  rose^  dressed  himself^  and  ventur- 
ed to  look  out  upon  the  lawn  beneath  him, 
but  it  wanted  inducement  for  a  lengthened  view. 
The  snow  had  lost  that  glistening,  diamond- 
Bke  appearance  which  it  exhibited  under  the 
moon  light,  and,  as  it  lay  in  masses,  drifted 
from  spot  to  spot,  or  gently  excited  by  the 
morning  breezes,  it  seemed  as  common-place 
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a  ftOft  of  snow  as  Walter  Clayton  had  rrer 
contemplated.  He  gently  closed  the  wodow, 
and  descended  to  the  breakfast  parlour,  where* 
under  the  influence  of  hot  rolls  and  coffee,  he 
scarcely  remembered  the  season  of  the  year, 
or  the  existence  of  Thomas  Dixon^  or  good 
Master  Humphries. 

There  is  no  meal  to  be  compared  to  a  good 
breakfast ;  it  is  an  introduction  to  Ufe,  for  we 
hold^  a  man  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist,  ivho 
has  not  breakfasted.  He  wants  the  patent 
proof  of  a  fall  stomach  to  entitle  him  to  begin 
the  business  of  life^  and  although  be  may 
Ibager  on  till  dinner  time,  he  is  but  half  alive  | 
his  blood  cold  as  an  icicle,  circulates  through 
hts  veins  with  the  slowness  of  age ;  and  the 
greenness  and  freahness  of  youth,  unless  warm* 
ed  by  the  exhilarating  vapour  of  congou  or 
bohea,  become  more  dozed  and  faded  than 
hlack  silk  worn  in  a  nursery  far  a  century* 

Walter  breakfasted  heartily,  and  as  the 
day  advanced,    the    winter's    sun    began    to 
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straggle  forth  firom  beneath  the  white,  vapour- 
nh  atmosphere  that  surrounded  him,  sweetly 
imiling  now  and  then,  as  he  flung  his  stray 
beams  over  the  kndscape,  whose  fair  and 
Ottering  surface  reflected  them  with  mellow* 
cd  splendour.  But  the  dispenser  of  light  and 
heat,  became  fatigued  with  his  exertions,  or  he 
was  troubled  with  the  colic,  gout,  or  some  of 
the  diseases,  to  which  flesh  is  heir,  or  perhaps 
he  was  sulky,  angry,  just  fancy  the  sun  sick, 
or  in  a  passion,  phiz  1  what  a  show  he  would 
make.  Let  what  will  be  the  cause,  it  is  true, 
he  drew  on  his  night  cap  of  clouds,  and 
quietly  went  to  sleep,  depriving  the  Manor  of 
Chjton  of  his  presence  for  that  day. 

Walter  ordered  his  horse ;  it  was  six  miles 
to  the  residence  of  his  uncle,  and  he  had  re- 
solved to  ride  over  and  pay  his  respects  to 
him,  the  first  thing  he  did.  There  was  an- 
other i«ason  still,  he  wished  to  see  his  cousin, 
Emily  Harvey.  The  horse  was  brought  to 
the   door,     Walter    mounted,    and   set    off 
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fit  a  rapid  pace,  but  he  soon  drew  in  the 
rein^  and  continued  his  progress  more  alowly- 
Thoughts  rose  in  his  mind*  He  began  to  au*^ 
ticipate  his  reception  by  his  unde  and  Emily* 
Would  it  be  kind,  cordial^  or  what  ?  He  had 
drawn  to  hi^  full  satisfactiort,  what  he  was 
sure  Emily  was  now  Kke,  for  durkig  his  ab- 
sence of  three  years  from  her  side  and  his 
uncle's  hearth,  he  had  written  her  dawn  in 
his  mind's  eye,  perfection's  self  ^  every  beauty 
enlarged,  refined,  retouched.  The  reverie 
grew  upon  him,  when  he  was  quickly  roused 
from  it  by  his  horse  almost  falling  under  him« 
The  soft  snow  had  formed  itself  into  balls 
under  his  hoof,  and  very  nearly  thrown  the 
animal. 

Walter  recovered  himself  and  rode  on.  The 
stumbling  of  his  horse  had  only  p^tially  ii>> 
terrupted  the  current  of  his  thoughts,  and  he 
again  gave  himself  up  to  silent  meditation,  A 
quiet  borscj  a  retired  road,  the  absence  of 
people  who  might  interrupt  him,  all  assisted 
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in  raiaing  reflection  upon  both  past  and  future^ 
and  he  had  stopped  at  his  uncle's  gate^  before 
he  thought  he  had  ridden  so  far. 

Tonbridge  Hall  was  a  pretty,  modern  re- 
sidence,  or  rather  would  have  been  so,  had 
not  the  taste  of  its  founder  for  approximation 
to  the  antique,  loaded  it  with  unnecessary 
ornaments,  which  belonged  to  no  style,  or 
era,  and  rendered  its  outside  a  mBss  of  most 
glaring,  architectural  contradictions.  It  had 
nothing  of  the  massive  grandeur  of  Clayton's 
Manor  House  about  it,  nor  yet  was  it  totally 
deficient  in  the  architecture  of  the  period,  in 
i^hich  the  Manor  House  was  built.  Turrets  and 
points  rose  in  bold  relief  from  every  wing  and 
corner,  fantastic  imagery  was  added  to  every 
available  part ;  yet  the  house  was,  as  a  whole, 
neither  ancient  nor  modern,  but  a  sort  of  mon- 
grel breed,  between  the  style  of  the  Elizabethan 
period,  and  the  newer  fashion  of  the  latter  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  interior  of  the 
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bouse  was  fitted  up  with  much  taste^  and  elc^ 
^nce^  every  attcotioa  was  paid  to  the  comfort 
of  the  residents^  and  every  luxury  was  in 
profusion.  Lord  Tonbridge  seldom  left  the 
Hall^  and  although  he  was  not  possessed  of 
the  most  refined  taste,  yet  there  was  a  presld* 
ing  deity  who  ruled  the  interior  of  the  house, 
and  whose  manners  and  fasciaation  threw  a 
charm  over  all^  that  eadeared  her  to  every 
heart. 

Walter  Clayton  stood  at  the  drawing-room 
door,  —  hutj  stop,  we  aball  describe  the 
scene. 

The  room  was  large,  and  lofty,  and  its  only 
occupants  were  an  elderly  gGntleman,  and  a 
young  and  beauteous  glrL  She  seemed  to  be 
employed  in  drawing,  for  the  colours  and 
brushes,  and  some  landscape  sketches  lay  be* 
fore  her,  while  the  gentleman,  who  sat  beside 
her,  and  sometimes  deigned  to  look  at  the  pro- 
ductions of  her  pencil,  was  Lord  Tonbridge^ 
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Walter's  maternal  uncle.    She  sat  beside  the 
vindow^  her  fiice  towards  the  dooTj  and  Clay- 
ton, as  he  gazed  upon  her,  thought,  he  had 
never  seen  a  being  so  bright  and  beautiful. 
One  small^  white  hand  lay  at  rest  upon  the 
table,  the  fingers  delicately  rounded,  the  very 
perfection  of  symmetry,  still  and  motionless, 
while  the  other  played  with  the  pencil,  touch- 
ing and  retouching  the  points  in  the  sketch 
before  her,  as  inclination  or  judgment  led  her. 
Her  hair  was  parted  in  the  centre  of  her  head, 
and  fell  in  long,  richly  curled  locks  over  her 
shoulders.    Two  eyes,  whose  melting  tender- 
ness  was  screened  by  the  silken  lashes  that 
fringed  her  eyelids,  lay  in  tranquil  beauty, 
under  her  high,  arched  brows,  while  a  small, 
and  delicately  formed  mouth,  jftSHipened  so  as 
to  exhibit  two  rows  of  pearly  teeth,  which  the 
envious  lips  too  often  concealed,  gave  to  the 
expression  of  her  face,  an  arch,  and  playful 
cast.    Her  chin  was  slightly  dimpled,  and  as 
she  patted  the  table  with  the  point  of  her  pea- 
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cU|  some  strange  conceit  aeetned  to  have  tickled 
her  fancy,  for  a  smile  played  upon  lier  face — 
the  door  \ras  gently  openedj  and  Walter  entered 
the  room. 

"Walter,"  exclaimed  the  beautiful  girl^ 
ipringing  to  her  feet ;  but  she  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  her  speech,  and  bluaihing,  untU  the 
warm  blood  tingled  at  her  very  fingers'  points, 
she  resumed  her  seat. 

**Ml&s  Harvey,"  said  Clayton,  with  more 
command  than  he  thought^  he  could  musterj 
for  her  sudden  expression,  and  her  subsequent 
blushes  had  raised  hopes  in  his  mind,  *^  I  hope 
after  my  long  absence  I  see  you  well — I  need 
not  not  add}  that  you  are  beautiful  as  ever»  and 
my  dear  uncle,"  he  continued  without  giving 
Emily  time  to  ai^swer,  '^  I  must  congratulate 
you  on  your  appearance^  for  you  never  looked 
in  better  health." 

Such  stately  greeting  s€emed  too  reserved 
and  ceremonious  between  relations,  so  intt* 
mately  connected  as  the  MaGtcrs  of  the  Manor 
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Hooae  tod  Tonbridge  Hall ;  yet,  Walter  knew 
Us  micle  welly  and  although  he  might  have 
desired  most  fenrently  to    press    his    cousin 
Emily  to  his  bosom,  all  emotions  must  be  sub* 
dued  before  his  lordship,  who  would  have  suf- 
fered more  from  a  betrayal  of  natural  feeling 
on  the  part  of  any  of  his  friends,  than  from  an 
attack  of  the  gout    Lord  Tonbridge  was  not 
the  man  in  a  thousand,  he  was  a  &r  more  ex- 
traordinary and  comprehensive  character,  he 
was  the  man  in  a  million.   He  had  been  bom  in 
winter  during  the  continuance  of  a  very  severe 
frost,  and  if  he  came  into  the  world  possessed 
of  passions  and  emotions   like  other  human 
bipeds,  their  extinction  or  non-appearance  was 
no  longer  a  problem,  for  they  had  been  frozen 
oat  of  him.     He  was  as  cold  in  his  tempera- 
Blent  as  a  snow  ball,  and  he  prided  himself 
upon  this  disposition.     He  thought,  he  acted 
the  philosopher,  when  he  crushed  every  feeling 
of  his  heart,  and  reared  up  for  his  adoration  a 
temple  of  stoicism,  whose  altar  was  garnished 
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by  the  offaringa  of  vaia  ceremonies^  and  whose 
deity  waa  propiiiated  by  the  immolatioD,  at  its 
shriDe^  of  all  human  aifections  or  passions*  He 
became  a  martinet  In  the  poutiiie  of  etiquette, 
and  conceived  society  was  as  deeply  injured  by 
a  violation  of  its  rulest  aa  by  the  escape  of  a 
murderen  It  is  the  chief  trait  in  small  minds 
to  place  an  inordinate  value  upon  trifles,  and 
Lord  Tonbridgc  was  the  veriest  trifler  in  exist-^ 
eoce*  He  was  made  up  of  the  pettiest  no- 
things, found  an  argument  against  a  man  in 
the  tic  of  his  cravat,  and  disliked  a  woman  for 
the  colour  of  her  ribbons*  He  hated  children  ; 
perhaps  his  being  childless  himself  increased 
his  repugnance  to  these  pretty  et  ceteras  of 
connubial  felicity ;  and  if  be  possessed  one 
single  commendable  trait  in  his  disposition, 
it  was  a  sort  of  affection  for  his  beautiful 
niece* 

Walter  advanced  towards  his  uncle,  who 
rose  from  his  chair  to  receive  him,  and  pre* 
tented  to  him  the  tips  of  his  fingers^  while 
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£oiilj  concealed  her  blushes  and  embarrass- 
ment over  her  drawing. 

^Mr.  Ckyton,  I  mnst  congratulate  you  upon 
your  return  fit>m  the  Continent/'  said  Lord 
Tonbridge*  ^Tou  seem  considerably  im- 
proved.'* 

'^Many  thanks  to  you^  dear  uncle/'  answer- 
ed Walter^  as  Lord  Tonbridge  after  his  speech 
renuned  his  seat>  '^for  your  kindness*  I  have 
returned  to  my  own  native  land  to  wander^  I 
hope^  no  more^  and  I  must  strive  to  seek  con- 
tent in  old  England. 

**  Ahem  !  yes^  you  are  right.  You  will  dine 
with  me^  the  day  after  to-morrow/'  for  Lord 
Tonbridge  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  per- 
forming the  duties  of  an  executioner^  as  of 
isking  a  man  to  dine  with  him,  under  less  than 
three  days  notice,  "when  we  can  talk  over 
those  matters  that  concern  you/' 

**  I  am  still  to  be  your  debtor,  for  your  in- 
terest in  my  welfare,  and  I  must  accept  your 
invitation  with  pleasure/'  answered  Clayton, 
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inwardlj  cursing  that  formality,  which  deprived 
him  of  Emily's  society  for  that  day, 

**  There  ia  an  esteemed  and  valued  friend  of 
mine  now  resident  in  the  Hall^  to  whom  1  should 
like  to  introduce  you — Sir  Thomas  Dixon," 
said  Lord  Tonbridge,  while  Walter  looked  at 
Emily^  as  the  Peer  spoke^  and  in  her  pale 
cheek  and  averted  eye,  he  read  her  dislike  to 
the  man,  *'  He  is/'  continued  Lord  Toubridgei 
''  a  man  of  great  nense  and  worth,  one^  whom 
I  hope,  before  long  to  see  more  closely  allied  to 
my  houae  than  he  is  now,**  Emily  trembled 
violently,  "In  the  meantime,  Mn  Clayton, 
you  are  your  own  roaster-" 

'^  I  shall  never,  I  hope,  be  insensible  to  your 
advice,'^  interposed  Clay  ton* 

"  Perhaps  not.  But  as  that  ts  a  matter  op- 
tional with  you,"  continued  the  Peer, "I  would 
recommend  you  sedulously  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  Sir  Thomas  Dixon*  He  is  a  man 
of  polished  mannersj  and  of  great  influence 
amongst  all  who  know  him." 
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Walter  could  have  added^  and  a  great  scoun- 
drel to  boot^  but  it  was  not  worth  his  while  to 
cross  his  uncle,  and  he  silently  acquiesced  in 
his  recommendation  of  the  Baronet's  character. 
The  conYcrsation  began  to  lug,  for  Lord  Ton- 
bridge  was  not  fertile  in  topics,  and  Walter, 
who  would  have  wished  an  hour's  private  con- 
versation with  Emily,  was  deprived  of  that 
pleasure  by  the  presence  of  his  uncle.  He  rose 
to  bid  him  good  morning,  after  about  as  short 
a  meeting,  and  as  strange  a  greeting,  as  has 
fidlen  to  the  share  of  any  one  who  had  been 
absent  from  his  family  for  some  years. 

Emily  laid  down  her  pencil,  and  extended 
her  small,  white  hand  to  her  cousin,  who  gent- 
ly pressed  it,  while  his  Lordship  reiterating  his 
invitation  for  dinner,  bid  him  good  morning, 
without  rising  from  his  chair.  So  ended  Clay- 
ton's first  interview  with  his  uncle.  He  walk- 
ed slowly  down  the  stairs,  his  horse  was  at  the 
door,  and  he  mounted  and  rode    down   the 
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sveoue.  Once  he  turned  in  his  saddle^  &nd 
thought  he  could  discern  Kmily  sitting  at  the 
window^  perhaps  he  was  deceived,  for  when 
be  looked  fixedly  at  the  place^  he  could  not  see 
bcr. 

He  rode  calmly  on*  The  snow  ky  hard  and 
frozen  upon  the  ground,  for  even  then  it  froze, 
and  not  one  single  ray  or  stray  sunbeam  fell 
upon  the  road.  Walter  felt  uncomfortable  i  his 
blood  did  not  seem  to  How  in  its  usual  quiet 
manner^  nor  yet  was  it  agitated  in  its  channel^ 
but  there  was  a  something  preising  upon  his 
bearl,  a  something  that  was  chiihng  his  system^ 
and  bis  feelings  were  cold  and  irksome* — His 
horse  stumbled  a  second  time* 

'*  Stand  up,  slrrahi  or,  if  you  must  fall,  tell 
one.  My  neck's  not  insured,  nor  yet  do  I 
want  it  broken,'^  said  Clayton  angrUy,  apply •- 
ing  both  whip  and  spur  to  his  steed. 

The  horse  bounded  and  jumped  under  him, 
but  his  master  was  on  his  back,  and  Walter 
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itined  him  in. — ^*  Now  go  on,  more  quietly,  if 
joo  please,''  and  the  animal  pursued  his  way 
10  accordance  with  that  bidding.  The  front 
of  the  Manor  House^  and  the  long  avenue  of 
tall  massiTC  trees  that  flanked  its  sides,  and 
icemed  to  look  down  from  their  places  upon 
the  white  fields  and  dwarfish  shrubs  that  lay 
before  them,  or  clustered  round  their  roots  for 
protecticm,  as  if  they  were  brds  of  the  place, 
and  threw  their  covering  branches  over  it  in 
pity  at  its  weakness — b^an  to  exhibit  them- 
telvea  to  Walter's  eye,  as  he  rode  on.  He 
heard  a  footfall  upon  the  crisp  snow,  and 
turned  round  to  see  who  came  after  him,  when 
s  man  walked  up  to  his  horse's  head,  and 
turning  round  saluted  Walter,  with  expressing 
a  hope  that  he  was  welL 

Clqrton  looked  at  the  speaker.  He  was  an 
elderly  man,  but  his  face  was  familiar  to  him. 
It  was  one  of  those  coimtenances,  which  when 
once  seen,  do  not  often  escape  from  the 
memoxy.    His  brow  was  wrinkled  and  furrow- 
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ed,  though  it  would  seem  more  with  care  and 
vexation  J  than  the  weight  of  his  years,  while 
his  eyeS|  small  and  Hvelyj  shot  their  glances 
from  beneath  the  penthouse  of  two  hoary, 
bushy  brows,  and  a  long  scar,  a  sort  of  red^ 
fleshy  seam,  drawn  from  the  corner  of  his  tem- 
ple to  the  side  of  his  mouthy  contrasted  strange- 
ly wtlh  the  white  complexion  of  his  face,  and 
gave  to  It  a  marked  and  carious  eKpresaion. 

*'  Warnock^  I  am  glad  to  see  you,'*  said  the 
young  master  of  ihe  Manor,  holding  out  his 
hand  to  the  old  man — "are  you  well?' 

'*  Middling,  an  it  please  your  Honour/* 

**And  your  family — I  think  yon  had  a 
daughter?" 

''Yes,  yes,  I  had.  Do  not  speak  of  hen 
Mn  Clayton,"  the  old  man  drew  nearer  to 
Walter,  and  placed  hia  hand  upon  the  horse^s 
withers,  "you  have  an  enemy,  a  deep,  cunning, 
deceitful  enemy— beware  of  him/* 

*'This,  Adam,  is  scanty  caution.  Who  is 
he?"  .  ^ 
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^Sir  Thomas  Dixon,^'  said  the  old  mao^  and 
be  crossed  up  a  small  bridle  path^  by  which 
Clayton  was  passing. 

"iii  Thomas  Dixon/'  muttered  Clayton. 
^  How  that  name  haunts  me.'* 
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TiiE  warning  thus  Btrangely  given  operated 
^ith  canslderable  effect,  Dixon  seemed  to 
him  in  connection  with  everything  else — Dixon 
was  praised  by  his  uncle — ^was  his  rival,  per- 
haps would  be  a  successful  one^ — was  his 
enemy — aa  be  used  the  latter  word  be  looked 
at  himself. 

"  Pshaw  I  I  can  scarcely  think^  I  fear  the 
man/'  he  said,  and  perhaps  there  was  a  glance 
of  silent  satisfaction  at  his  own  powerful  frame. 
Adam  Wamock,  he  well  remembered ;  the  man 
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had  been  in  his  fatheFa  employment,  and  old 
Dobaon,  when  relating  to  him  on  the  past 
night,  the  deaths,  births,  and  changes  in  the 
neighbourhood,  had  mentioned  Wamock'a 
name.  Somehow  it  figured  amongst  the 
chronicles  of  scandal  belonging  to  the  village 
of  Bamton,  but  the  circumstances  were  either 
imperfectly  told,  or  of  little  moment,  for  they 
had  made  no  impression  upon  his  mind. 

He  changed  the  subject,  and  began  to  ad- 
vert to  other  designs.  The  future  must  now 
daim  some  of  his  attention,  but  with  that 
future  were  so  intimately  connected  other  per* 
sons  whom  he  thought  he  had  banished  from 
his  mind,  that  he  gave  up  the  business  of 
thinking  about  it,  and  before  he  could  resolve 
on  any  thing,  or  change  the  topic  for  another, 
he  found  himself  at  the  door  of  the  Manor 
House. 

He  dined  alone.  A  solitary  dinner  is  by  no 
means  agreeable^  and  again  he  thought.  He 
was  now  come  of  age,  and  called  upon  to  act 
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for  himself^  to  support  an  eatabliahmeDi  equal 
tu  the  rank  and  standing  of  his  family,  and  to 
pay  some  attention  to  the  numerous  persons 
depending  upon  him.  The  Manor  House^ 
during  hia  absence,  had  been  taken  care  of  by 
tiro  old  domestics  of  his  father,  and  he  himself^ 
had  quitted  France  without  one  aingle  at- 
tendant choosing  to  travel  alone.  He  was 
now  placed  in  another  position,  and  he  wanted 
many  things,  ^hen  Blaster  of  the  Manor,  which 
as  Walter  Clayton  he  could  never  have  thought 
ofp  Position  along  with  the  change  of  place 
it  produces^  forms  new,  and  perhaps  artificial 
desires* 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that  occupied  Clay* 
ton's  mind,  when  the  steward  of  the  mansion 
entered  his  room,  stating  that  a  young  man 
wished  to  speak  with  him. 

**Who^or  w^bat  ishe?" 

^  Very  like  a  servant  out  of  place,  by  Ui 
looks,"  answered  the  old  man,  hazarding  a 
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conjecture  upon  his  character  from  his  ap- 
pearance. 

^Show  him  up,  then,''  and  Walter  resumed 
bis  occupation  of  thinking.  The  person  who 
DOW  entered  the  room,  was  a  quiet,  simple- 
looking  young  man.  There  was  an  air  of  re- 
ligious bearing  about  him,  which  was  rather 
prepossessing  than  otherwise,  if  there  had  not 
been  a  something  about  the  twinkle  of  his 
Bmall,  grey  eyes,  which  at  first  might  prejudice 
one  against  him.  Clayton  motioned  him  to 
sit  down. 

^*  My  servant  said  you  desired  to  see  me.'' 

^^  I  have  been  lately  out  of  place,  sir,  owing 
to  ill  health,  and  I  was  told  in  the  village  be- 
k)w,  that  you  might  want  servants/*  this  was 
said  in  a  quiet,  meek  tone  of  resignation, 
which  gained  wonderfully  upon  Walter. 

<'  In  what  department,  have  you  been  em- 
ployed ?*' 

^*  As  a  gentleman's  servant." 

**  I  should  suppose,  you  have  discharges  as 
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to  character  and  abilities,^'  said  Clayton,  for  the 
man  had  come  at  the  very  time  he  was  wanted* 

*'Many^  iiir/*  replied  the  other^  drawing  from 
his  pocket  a  bundle  of  papers^  which  be  hand-* 
ed  over  to  Walter^  who  opened  one  of  them^ 
that  ran  thus: — ^^ Gabriel  Jones,  can  tie  a 
crivat,  or  dress  hair  with  any  man  in  the 
kingdom,  but  the  fellow  U  too  pious — Fro&- 
brook;^ 

('  I  know  this  nobleman  well,''  said  Clayton, 
*^  why  did  you  leave  him  ?" 

''He  chose  to  live  with  his  mistress,  at 
whose  house  I  could  not  attend  him/' 

''  Humph  1''  ejaculated  Walter,  continuing 
to  look  over  the  documents,  all  of  which  spoke 
of  the  abilities  and  discretion  of  GabrielJonetj 
in  the  moat  flattering  manner,  '^  if  I  engage 
you,  what  are  to  be  the  terms ;  for  some  of 
these  papers  state,  you  quitted  service  because 
your  master  could  not  fulfil  the  conditions  of 
your  agreement?'' 

*'  I  covenant  for  leave  to  attend  my  place  of 
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worship  once  during  the  sabbath,  either  morn- 
ing or  evening — ^not  to  be  compelled  to  trans- 
act business  of  any  description  with  your 
mistressy  if  you  have  one>  and  to  be  allowed 
8Qch  spare  time,  as  I  may  have,  to  look  over 
the  bible,  or  any  other  holy  book  I  choose.^ 

^'Tour  terms  are  not  overhard,"  answered 
Clayton,  laughing, ''  and  I  bind  myself  to  their 
fulfilment.  When  I  shall  not  require  your 
service,  I  can  dismiss  you,  either  by  forbidding 
your  attendance  at  worship,  taking  a  mistress, 
or  refusing  you  a  bible.  You  may  consider 
yourself  engaged. — Can  you  ride  ?** 

"  I  can,  sir." 

«*Well,  then  you  may  bring  up  your  lug- 
gage, and  my  steward  will  attend  upon  you. 
Touch  that  bell-pull.'^ 

**  Mr.  Dobson,  I  have  engaged  this  young 
nan  to  wait  upon  me — ^he  b  called  Gabriel 
Jones — take  him  with  you,  and  make  him 
comfortable  for  this  evening.  In  the  meantime 
you  can  tell  him  in  what  his  labours  will 
F  3 


Gabriel  bowed  his  thanks,  and  left  th 
nicnt.  His  manner  and  api)earancc  h 
siderably  won  upon  Walter,  who  threw 
back  in  his  chair,  wondering  how  th 
had  come  just  at  the  moment  he  was 
wanted.  Still,  however^  there  was 
strange  in  it.  The  village  folks  kne^ 
return  to  the  country^  and  they  coul 
calculate  that  he  must  make  up  an  e 
ment ;  so  after  all  Gabriel  Jones  hadcc 
when  he  was  wanted,  although  Ghibrii 
owed  this  opportune  arrival  to  chai 
nought  else. 

He  transacted  some  other  business.- 
orders  to  tradesmen^  receipts  forrents^ : 
formed  divers  other  little  matters,  then  < 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Tflc  village  of  Barntoa  was  pretty^  few  prettier 
in  England;  and,  although  like  the  majority 
of  ooontrj  villages  it  consisted  of  one  long 
street,  or  rather  row  of  houses,  there  was  a 
something  about  Bamton  which  impressed 
the  traveller  with  the  conviction,  that  he 
liad  seldom  seen  a  more  beautiful  spot.  The 
country  round  it  was  extremely  picturesque, 
rich  in  natural  beauties,  which  man  with 
ledulous  care  had  highly  improved,  and  there 
WIS  a  spirit  of  peace  and  contentment  among 
iu  inhabitants,    that  seemed  to   impart  its 
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influence  to  the  hou&ea  and  fielda*  Bamton  had 
been  the  property  of  the  Claytons  from  time 
ttnmemorial ;  and  each  squirej  &a  he  came  into 
possession^  always  exhibited  a  friendly  feeling 
to  the  place  and  people.  It  could  boast  of  twa 
iunsi  a  scbool-housej  and  a  churchy  but  Bam- 
ton had  no  workhouse^  it  was  the  pride  of 
the  Tillage  and  the  Claytons^  that  Barnton 
had  no  workhouse* 

In  a  newly  built  house  in  the  village,  re* 
sided  a  character^  which  Barnton  had  neTer 
before  recdved  within  its  limits — an  attorney* 
The  house  had  been  built  during  Walter's 
absence  on  the  Continent^  and  the  attorney 
quietly  located  in  the  village^  where,  under  the 
plea  of  residing  on  accouot  of  his  health,  he 
lived  in  modest  retirementj  and  sought  to  gain 
a  good  character^  by  removing  whatever  differ* 
enees  might  exist  among  his  neighbours 
without  having  recourse  to  law.  Still  he  was 
not  Uked.  The  man  lived  alone,  had  no  wife 
nor  children  ;  and  the  boy  whom  he  had  ec^ 
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pged  in  the  village^  in  order  lo  attend  to  his 
office  during  the  time  it  was  open,  stole  borne 
in  the  evening,  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  eom- 
panionship  of  Humphries. 

Strangers  sometimes  visited  him,  but  it  was 
remarked  they  came  at  night,  and  went  at 
nighty  and  no  man  knew  who  they  were^ 
whence  they  came^  or  whither  they  went,  un- 
less themselves.  An  old  woman  of  the  village 
came  every  day  to  the  attorney's  houses  to  dean 
it,  light  fires,  and  prepare  his  dinner,  if  he  re- 
mained at  home,  for  he  mos%  dined  at  the 
^White  Hart,^  but  other  connexion  he  main- 
tained not  with  any  of  its  inhabitants,  unless 
attempting  to  settle  disputes,  whidi  were  re- 
fened  to  him  for  legal  proceedings.  He  kept 
in  every  thing  else  completely  aloof  from  the 
villagers. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  at  Bamton, 
when  Sir  Thomas  Dixon  came  down  from 
London,  and  bought  an  estate  next  to  Lord 
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Toiibridg€*5,  conitituting  attorney  Humphrieft 
his  law  agent. 

Night  had  set  in ;  and  the  snow,  which  during 
the  daj  lay  still  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
now  drifted  in  large  masses^  driven  about  hy 
the  night  wind.  It  was  m  cold,  unpleasant 
ereaing  in  December^  one  of  those^  when  men 
and  women  draw  about  the  chimQey  corner^ 
that  the  attorney  ^as  busily  engaged  In  his 
office^  writing  with  a  rapidity  and  inclination^ 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  workj  that  aeemed 
to  defy  cold  or  hunger.  His  little  attendant, 
who  had  not  yet  left  the  ofEce  for  the  day, 
sat  perched  upon  a  high  stool  opposite  to  hia 
master^  now  and  then  putting  the  points  of  hia 
fingers  in  his  mouthy  or  hiding  his  hands 
under  his  armS|  as  he  felt  the  blood  within 
him^  almost  freeze  under  the  intensity  of  the 
rigorous  frost. 

'^  You  may  go  home,"  said  the'  attorney  to 
him,  as  he  opened  the  paper  upon  which  he 
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wrote,  and  began  a  new  page^  ^*  PU  not  want 
yoa  till  the  morrow  at  ten;  be  here  to  the 
minute,  for  you  were  five  minutes  behind 
your  time  this  morning,  and  punctuality  in 
business  is  everything.'* 

The  boy  answered  to  this  wise  apophthegm 
with  a  careless,  ^'  yes,  sir,''  and  Humphries  con- 
tinued his  labour.  The  little  clock  in  the 
office  had  just  struck  seven,  and  its  ''tick, 
tick,''  kept  up  a  sort  of  conversation  with  the 
attorney's  pen^  as  it  fiew  quickly  over  the 
paper  with  that  crisp,  scratching  kind  of  sound, 
which  emanates  from  a  hard  pen,  when  a  man 
is  writing  in  the  quietness  of  a  still  room. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  sympathy  existing  be- 
tween the  two  objects,  as  once  or  twice,  the 
clock  emitted  a  long  tick,  paused  as  if  to  hear  its 
companion,  for  Humphries  had  ceased  writing 
and  then  continued  the  dull  monotony  of  its 
proceedings. 

The  attorney  laid  his  pen  down  upon  the 
table,  and  leaned  back  against  the  waU,  folding 
F  5 
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hiB  ariBB  over  his  chest,  and  lookiiig  with  the 
fixed,  vacant  stare  of  meotal  abstraction^  upon 
the  Ugh  ted  candle,  whose  dull  flickering  glare 
joflt  rendered  darkne&s  visible.  The  muscles 
of  his  ftce  were  aoce  or  twice  visibly  contract^ 
ed^  and  he  drew  a  long  breath,  while  a  saeer- 
i  ing  smile  plajed  about  the  corners  of  hia  lipa^ 

but  the  whole  almost  instantly  disappeared^ 
and  he  resumed  hia  occupation  of  writings 
muttering  between  each  pause  in  his  labour^ 
'Methim^Iet  hiei/' 

The  night  wore  on^  and  still  he  was  undii^ 
torbed  In  his  buainessi  although  his  mannar 
became  more  restless,  and  his  eye  wandered  to 
the  face  of  the  clock,  whose  hour  hand  was 
within  a  stroke  of  ten« 

"I  would  not  wonder/'  said  the  attorney 
with  a  smile  illuming  his  pale  face^  ^  if  the 
devil  at  last  had  gotten  his  own«  The  hour  ii 
latei  ten  I  and  he  to  have  been  here  at  mne*-^ 
Time  is  valuable,  very  valuablci  I  like  punctu* 
fthtyj''  and  be  again  began  to  write^  but  hi& 
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aaemed  finishftd^  fi>r  he  amiiMd  kim* 
self  with  nuddng  dashes  iqpon  a  crampled 
^  <tf  paper*  ''Histr  he  muttered  again^ 
leaniog  Ibrward  over  his  desk  as  the  sounds 
of  dialant  fi)otsteps  faUiag  upon  the  crisp,  hard 
•Bow^  reached  his  ears.  ^  At  last,"  the  attor- 
nejcantinoed^^'&te  has  made  me  his  slave» 
and  I  must  obey/'  A  violent  rapping  at  the 
door  compelled  him  to  quit  soliloquising  and 
open  it. 

^*I  have  been  delayed,  Humphries,'^  said 
Dixooj  entering  the  room,  and  throwing  his 
ckudc  upon  the  nearest  chair^  ^'  far  beyond  the 
time  I  promised,  but  we  must  only  act  more 
expe<litiously  to  puU  it  up.  Come^  get  me 
aomething  to  drink,  and  stir  up  that  fire. — Egad 
one's  blood  freezes  in  his  veins  such  a  night  as 
this. 

The  attorney  obeyed  his  orders.  The  fire 
was  stirred  up^  and  it  burned  brilliantly,  throw- 
ing its  strong  light  upon  the  faces  of  the  two 
men,  both  of  whom   stood  before  it^  while 
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Huoipbiies  drew  the  cork  of  a  bottle  of  wine, 
and  placed  glasses  upon  the  table. 

**  So  jou  were  right  about  Ckylon.  The 
&)low  has  come  back,  and  ia  as  proud  as  th€ 
devil  by  all  accounts — his  bead  in  the  air,  and 
bis  eyes  looking  daggers.  The  man  even  now 
is  becoming  dangerous/'  continued  Dixot^^ 
rubbing  his  hands  before  the  warm,  glowing 
fire. 

^'  He  may  think  he  has  a  right  to  be  so.** 

"  He  may,  but  we  must  clip  his  wings/*  said 
Dixotti  lolling  back  in  his  chair,  after  he  had 
completely  warmed  himself*  ^*  Not  an  hour 
since  I  read  a  trial — the  jury  gave  in  their  ycP' 
diet}  guilty — the  judge  put  on  his  black  cap, 
and  wept  while  he  sentenced  the  man  to  death 
—to  hanging.  What  do  you  think  was  the 
crime,  Dick— Eh  ?" 

"  I  could  not  say*  Murder,  perhaps,*  an- 
swei^d  the  attorney,  his  cheeks  becoming  paler 
than  white  paper,  and  his  hands  trembling  vio- 
lently as  he  spoke,  "  perhaps,  it  was  murder,'* 
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^  No,  man.     It  was  forgery.*' 

Humphries  gulped  down  the  glass  of  wine 
which  he  held  in  his  hand.  ^  Sir  Thomas^  it 
is  a  painful  subject)  the  man  might  have  forged 
fer  bread." 

^  And  so  he  did.  He  forged  to  save  himself 
and  his  children  from  ruin,^  continued  Dixon^ 
who  seemed  to  enjoy  the  apparent  torture  of 
the  attorney,  **  yet  they'll  hang  him." 

^'  It  is  cruel.  The  law  should  look  at  the 
circumstances  of  a  man  when  he  commits  a 
crime.    To  hang  a  man  for  scratching  a  name." 

'' Defrauding  another^  Dick.'' 

^  Even  so.  Hunger  will  eat  through  stone 
walls,  and  well  may  it  tempt  its  victim  to 
throw  law  and  every  other  consideration  aside 
to  gratify  its  cravings." 

Dixon  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair  and 
laughed.  He  laughed  long  and  loud^  until 
the  quiet  room  rung  and  rung  with  the  merry 
sounds,  but  the  attorney  sat  still,  perhaps  he 
was  amazed,  and  perhaps  not,  yet  he  neither 
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chonisaed  the  other's  laughter,  nor  spoke  to 
ditturb  it.  "  This  is  fuimy,  Dick,  very  lunny. 
Were  you  starving  wbeii  you— you^ — egadt 
Dick,  a  man  sometimes  writes  his  own  his- 
tory, with  aoother^B  name^ — aod  this  slip  of 


**  You  promised  to  shew  me  it,  this  nighty" 
said  the  attorneyi  eagerly  interruptiiig  him. 

**  Certainly.    There  it  is." 

The  attorney's  eyes  gloated  over  the  paper. 
Dixon  still  held  a  comer  of  it  in  his  band, 
whilst  the  other  bent  his  head  down  upon  it^ 
thought  was  busy  within  hun — ^there  was  a 
blazing  fire,  not  a  yard  from  his  hand — the 
paper  could  not  live  a  second  in  it.^— He  was 
nearly  a  match  for  Dlxon^— the  place  silent — 
the  hour  late — this  witness  of  his  guilt  would 
disappear — he  looked  up  in  Dixon's  face-^one 
furtive,  enquiring  glance,  then  dropped  the 
paper,  recoiled  back  in  bis  chair,  and  closed 
his  eyes — Dixon's  out-stretcbed  band  was  over 
his  head,  and  the  blade  of  a  small   dagger 
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gleuDed  and  flashed  before  the  light  <^  the 
H  threateniDg  instant  death.  In  vice  as  in 
nrtoe  the  coward  must  jrield, 

''  Ton  have  seen  it  Dick— Eh  ?"* 

The  attorney  sighed. 

'*  Well,  then,  let  us  change  the  subject.  I 
have  come  to  talk  to  you  of  Walter  Clayton.  I 
will  not  disguise  from  you  that  now  I  need 
your  assistance.  I  am  poor,  poor  as  a  church 
mouse,  and  I  must  have  money,  money  to 
extricate  myself  out  of  the  difficulties  that  are 
every  moment  gathering  themselves  closer 
round  me^  until  I  begin  to  feel  their  pressure 
upon  my  very  heart.  I  must  remove  this 
Walter  Clayton,  for  he  is  the  only  obstacle  to 
my  immediate  relief.'' 

^  I  have  made  the  first  step  towards  support- 
ing your  interests  there.** 

^I  know  you  have,  and  I  am  grateful.  It 
was  well  conceived  and  well  executed,  but  it 
is  only  a  beginning.*' 

'•Time,"    said  the  attorney,    thoughtfully. 
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"may  bring  about  something  else  to  your 
advantage," 

^  I  cannot  wait  for  it.  BallifTfi  do  not  mark 
time  in  their  writs,  nor  do  creditors  believe  in 
its  existencep  Whatever  I  do^  must  be  done 
now.  This  Walter  Clayton  must  be  out  of 
the  way,  he  must  go  to  London.** 

"It  is  the  plan  1  would  have  thought  upon  my* 
self;  for  once  there^  deep  in  the  allurements  of 
the  Metropolis^  he  may  forget  this  girl,  or  if  not, 
she  may  be  turned  against  him — the  chances 
are  favourable  to  our  success." 

^'  I  have  written  this  morning  to  Thompson, 
and  represented  the  pigeon  as  well  worth  the 
trouble  of  plucking.  He  is  a  smooth,  clever 
fellowi  that  Thompson,  and  I  think  I  may 
be  successful  tn  that  quarter.*' 

*'  You  will  need  something  else," 

^*  Yesj  and  I  have  thought  of  it  also.  Ma- 
deline must  be  warned  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  now,  Dick,  I  arrive 
at  your  part  of  the  business,  what  I  have  come 
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oyer  to  talk  to  you  about  Old  Warnock  tor- 
ments me.  The  maD^  I  think,  is  mad,  and  I 
sometimes  dread  him,  not  so  much  for  personal 
ijsk,  as  knowing  more  than  he  should,  he  may 
pat  this  Clayton  on  his  guard.  He  is  in  Lon- 
don, Bradford  writes  to  me,  arrived  there  this 
morning.  You  must  go  to  the  city,  find  some 
means  of  caging  him,  and  then  communicate 
with  Madeline.'' 
^London.  I  dare  not." 
^^  Bah  !  Not  a  man  within  the  precincts  of 
the  bills  of  mortality  in  that  city  thinks  of 
you.  Tou're  dead,  gone,  rotting  in  your  coffin. 
God  knows  where  you  are.  Some  of  your 
most  intimate  friends  might  have  remembered 
you  for  a  month,  some  at  the  payment  of  your 
bills  might  have  thought  upon  you,  to  curse 
you,  but  no  London  man's  memory  extends 
further  than  that  Four  months  after  the 
affiur  there  was  neither  mention  nor  idea  of 
you.  Tou  can  also  go  at  night— *work  at  night 
-^write  to  those  whom  you  want  to  see,  to 
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visit  you  at  your  hotel,  and  jou  can  leave  tbe 
city  at  night.  There  ia  no  fear  or  detection  in 
the  whole  hu&ine&s/^ 

"How  I  hate  this  Walter  Clayton,*'  mi^ 
ter^  tbe  attoraey- 

*<  Hate  him,  why  ?**  Dixon  as  he  spoke  laid 
his  hand  upon  the  attomey^a  nrm,  and  looked 
intently  on  hia  facse.  "  Why  do  you  hate 
him?' 

^<  He  atands  between  me  and  Hfe.  la  not 
that  cause  ?*' 

"  It  is  c^use,  sufficient  cauae — he  doea  atttid 
between  you  atid  life>  for  if  he  were  removed^ 
that  bill  would  be  yaurs^  and  Miss  Hartley 
my  wife.  I  cannot  see  you  for  a  day  or  so, 
but  in  the  meantime^  keep  your  eyes  open-^ 
the  moment  Walter  Clayton  goes  to  Londoiii 
I  will  send  you  word|  and  then  you  mutt  quit 
Bamton  by  that  night's  mail*^ 

«  I  shall  run  the  risk/' 

**  Well  then — good  night.** 

"  Good  night,     I  hate  this  Walter  Clayton,** 
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oontiniied  the  attorney,  as  the  receding  foot- 
stqn  of  his  departing  visitor  fell  upon  his  ear. 
■^I  hate  Walter  Clayton;  and  I  hate,  how  I 
litte,  that  hell-hound  Dixon.  The  night  is 
dxAj  he  bears  this  evidence  of  that  folly  of 
mine  about  him — we'll  see,  we'll  see/* 

Dixon  walked  slowly  through  the  snow, 
whidi  lay  heavy  upon  the  ground,  drifting 
here  and  there  as  the  winter's  wind  drove  it. 
The  night  was  a  dreary,  comfortless  night, 
dark  and  obscure,  for  a  man  could  scarcely 
see  his  finger  if  he  held  it  up  before  him,  yet 
Dii^pn  regarded  it  httle ;  he  seemed  not  to 
feel  the  snow  that  came  in  lai^  flakes,  or 
sharp,  drizzling  showers,  against  his  face,  for 
his  mind  was  occupied,  and  the  storm  of  in- 
ternal passion  prevented  him  from  noticing 
the  stcmn  of  the  elements  without  The  road 
on  both  sides  was  fenced  by  high  hedges  of 
thorn,  and  more  than  once  he  stumbled 
against  them. 

He  had  cleared  the  village  of  Bamton,  and 
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sometiines  he  turoed  to  look  at  it^  fancying 
he  could  discern  a  light  struggling  through  the 
darkness  that  enveloped  every  object  near  him* 
He  paused  fur  a  moment^  there  wan  a  slight 
rustling  in  the  hedge,  and  aa  he  faced  round 
to  see  the  cause  of  the  noise»  he  stumbled  and 
felli  but  the  fall  saved  bis  life^  for  there  was  a 
sharp^  quick  report,  and  he  heard  something 
like  the  vrhizzing  of  a  bullet  pass  him.  He 
sprung  up,  and  leaped  the  hedge,  but  all  vras 
quiet,  and  the  night  was  too  dark  to  observe 
footprints.  It  was  useless  to  search  longer, 
and  again  reaching  the  road,  he  arrived  with- 
out further  accident^  at  the  hall. 

"  I  have  missed  him,"  said  a  man,  scram- 
bling his  way  out  of  a  large  bank  of  snow^  *'  I 
have  missed  himi  and  how  I  hate  him.*' 

The  attorney  turned  his  steps  towards  the 
Tillage  of  Barnton*  He  seemed  a  moody,  dis^ 
contented  man,  for  he  had  failed  in  the  com* 
mission  of  what  he  intended.  The  fire  burned 
bright  and  cheerful  as  when  he  lefl  it^  and 
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taling  a  pistol  out  of  his  pocket,  he  laid  it  on 
the  table,  replenishing  his  empty  glass  at  the 
aame  time ;  ^^  I  am  now  his  slave,"  he  said, 
and  threw  himself  back  in  his  seat,  looking 
abstractedly  at  the  blazing  fire,  *^  I  would  be 
better  on  the  treadmill,  or  with  clog  and  chain 
working  in  farthest  Africa,  than  this  man's 
tool,  but  life  is  dear — I  work  for  life — ^yes, 
for  life.'' 


CHAPTER  Via, 


It  was  the  morning  of  the  third  dajj  and 
Walter  Clayton  sprung  from  his  bed  in  high 
spirits.  The  morning  was  calm  and  quiet, 
though  still  cold)  for  a  hard  frost  had  succeeded 
the  snow,  and  the  country  round  about  was 
embraced  in  its  chill  arms.  The  Master  of  the 
Manor  of  Clayton  donned  his  dr^ssing^gown^ 
and  stood  with  folded  arms^  examining  the 
cunous  imagery  which  the  frost  had  wrought 
upon  the  glass  of  the  windows — trees,  shrubs, 
and  countless  fantastic  likenesses.  The  obser- 
Yation  of  these  works  of  nature  served  for  other 
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more  active  employment,  and  Walter  attempted 
with  his  finger  to  trace  the  evolutions  of  the 
frost  npon  the  glass,  when  Grabriel  Jones  en- 
tered his  master^s  apartment,  accompanied  with 
many  necessaries  for  the  completion  of  his 
toilet 

''Jones,"  said  Walter,  ''are  yon  a  philo- 
sopher?** 
"  No,  sir,  I  am  your  servant." 
"  It  is  a  distinction,  though  there  have  been 
philosophical,  as  well  as  bad  servants  ere  this 
time  of  the  worid's  existence/'  answered  Clay- 
ton, while  the  valet  arranged  his  dressing 
Ubk. 

**  Philosophy,  sir,  is  very  well  for  those  who 
mind  nothing  else,  but  I  can  tie  your  honour's 
cravat,  or  put  on  your  coat  with  any  philoso^ 
pher  in  the  kingdom. 

^  By  the  bye,  you  put  me  in  mind  of  it. 
L<»rd  Frosbrook  recommended  your  skill  at 
cravat  tying ;  this  morning  you  must  give  me 
proof.** 
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"Most  willingly,  Bir,  But  how  can  one 
judge  of  a  cravat  here  ?  The  people  know  ni^ 
thiug  of  fashion^  and  a  man's  perfonaance  is 
lostj  for  want  of  persons  to  gee  it*  You  should 
go  to  London^  sin"  • 

•'  How,  Master  Jones,**  dnd  Walter  as  he 
fipoke  turned  sharply  round  upon  his  valet* 
whose  face  was  averted  from  him,  while  he 
employed  himself  in  ©or ting  the  cravats,  which 
lay  on  the  table,  ^^  but  the  third  day  in  the 
country,  and  tired  of  it  ?*' 

^*  Not  1,  sir/'  replied  Jones,  still  continnisig 
hts  employment,  ^^  I  am  not  tired  of  the 
country,  although  I  do  not  hide  from  you,  that 
I  would  prefer  the  town,  I  would  speak  for 
yoU|  sir,  not  myself,  and  in  my  mind,  the 
Master  of  Clayton  might  find  more  amusing 
society  in  London,  than  in  the  country.'^ 

"  Humph  !'*  ejaculated  Walter,  who  w^as  now 
paying  more  attention  to  his  valet,  than  he 
dreamed  ofi 

**  Yesterday,  sir,  I  visited  Barnton,  for  the 
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itfieshment  of  my  spiritual  health*  It  was 
sabbath  day,  yet  the  congregatioQ  went  to  sleep 
in  the  midst  of  the  sermon.  Truly  I  have 
ftlien  among  the  ungodly.  Does  that  knot 
please  you^  sir  ?'' 

'*  Tea,  yes^  the  knot  is  well  enough,  but  the 
ooloiiK  Take  it  away^  I  don't  like  it^**  answer- 
ed Walter  pettishly. 

**  Then^  sir,"  said  the  servant,  as  he  com- 
pared the  various  cravats  on  the  table,  and 
contrasted  their  colours,  ^  the  occasions  which 
the  town  presents  for  innocent  gaiety.  Perhaps 
you  would  like  that  better  ?' 
<<  No,  it  is  worse  than  the  other.'' 
« I  never  made  such  a  mistake  with  Lord 
Frosbrook — but  then  I  was  in  the  city,  bought 
his  cravats  myself,  and  had  daily  opportunities 
of  judging  by  other  people.  Such  advantages 
are  lost  to  one  here.  I  think,  I  have  hit  it 
this  time.'' 

**Yes,  you  have  been  more  successful," 
answered  Walter,  rising  and  motioning  him  to 
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kave  him,    **  Lord  Frosbiwk  has  not  belied 
you." 

Gabriel  Jones  quitted  the  room,  and  still 
Walter  Clayton  lingered  behind*     He  again 
turned  to  the  contemplation  of  the  froet  work 
upon  the  windoWj  but  the  trees  and  alirub%  and 
fantastie  images  that  nature  had  traced  theiei 
lost  their  power  of  arresting  his  attention^  and 
he  threw  himself  down  upon  the  nearest  cbaiTy 
occupied  in  profound  thought.    Somehow  his 
mind  had  taken  a  strange  turut  in  consequence 
of  the  remarks  of  Gabriel  Jones,  and   just 
when  every  thought  should  have  related  to 
the  country^  he  waa  employed  in  cogitation 
about  the  Metropolis.     What  a  compound  ia 
man  t  a  heap  of  antagonisms^  a  net  of  con* 
tradictiona  thrown  into  the  sea  of  life  to  cat<^ 
the   sinking  principles  of  morality^  recUtade^ 
or  stability* 

Walter^a  character  was  not  yet  formed  i  he 
had  not  more  than  emerged  from  the  chrysalis 
state  of  boyhood^  when  he  was  placed  at  tba 
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bead  of  an  establiahment,  and  open^  frank  in 
Iu8  thoughts  and  feelings ;  be  knew  be  bad 
modi  to  leam^  for  the  acquirement  of  which^ 
the  MetropoUs  was  the  best  school.    Perhaps 
ke  thought  of  its  pleasures  and  allurements^ 
yet  of  the  Metropolis  be  did  think,  and  rather 
annoyed  at  such  an  occurrence^  when  be  ex- 
pected to  have  passed  a  pleasant  time  in  the 
country;   he  rose  and  quitted  the  room.  Jones 
was  sitting  in  the  lobby,  employed  with    a 
book,  a  pencil^  aud  a  slip  of  paper.    Walter 
turned  round  to  him. 
**  Writing  sonnets  to  your  mistress,  Jones  ?** 
'^No,    sir,    I    am    transcribing   a   poetical 
sketch  of  London,  by—'* 

**  No  matter  whom,''  answered  Clayton,  and 
he  walked  away. 

For  once  in  life  he  had  not  appetite  for  his 
breakfast,  and  although  the  hour  was  early, 
long  before  he  expected  to  see  his  uncle^  be 
ordered  the  carriage,  and  determined  to  drive 
over  to  the  hall.    The  road  was  slippery,  and 
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the  progress  of  the  vehicle  not  the  most  rapid, 
but  perhaps  it  harmonized  well  with  the  feeU 
ings  of  the  young  Master  of  the  Manorj  and  he 
threw  himself  back  in  hb  seat»  and  sunk  into 
a  profound  re^erie^  a  tissue  of  nothings^  from 
\i'hich  he  did  not  rouse  himself  until  his  car- 
riage stopped  at  Lord  Tonbridge*s  bouse. 

Emily  Hartley  was  alone  when  Wdter 
Clayton  entered  the  drawing  room^  for  the 
Peer  was  not  by  any  means  an  early  riaeTj  and 
it  wanted  an  hour  to  noon.  She  looked  beauti* 
ful  as  ever,  although  Walter  fancied  that 
there  was  a  slight  shade  of  melancholy  upon 
the  ejtpreaston  of  her  countenance^  but  she 
smiled  so  sweetly  upon  him^  and  took  his 
proffered  hand  with  such  apparent  kindness, 
that  the  words  of  warm  and  burning  affection 
deep  in  Clayton^a  hearty  more  than  once  rose 
to  his  lips, 

*'  My  dear  coz^^^  and  as  he  spoke,  he  gased 
so  long  and  earnestly  in  her  face^  that  the 
fair   girl    smiled^  then    blushed,   and  smiled 
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tgain,  until  Walter  saw  her  embarrassment  and 
proceeded,  ^  1  must  congratulate  you  upon 
your  loots  **  the  door  was  opened,  Emily 
and  Clayton  stood  right  opposite  to  it,  her 
hand  clasped  in  his,  when  Sir  Thomas  Dixon 
entered  the  room.  Any  person  less  busily  en- 
gaged might  have  noticed  a  frown  upon  the 
Baronet*s  brow,  when  first  the  lovers  were 
seen  by  him,  bat  it  was  unobserved  by  them, 
and  with  an  apparently  clear  and  open  counte- 
nance, he  advanced  towards  them.  Walter 
still  held  his  cousin^s  hand. 

^Nay,  nay.  Miss  Hartley,"  said  Dixon  to 
Emily,  who  was  about  to  introduce  her  cousin 
to  the  Baronet,  ^  I  must  claim  Mr.  Clayton's 
acquaintance  on  the  score  of  previous  good 
fellowship,  and  the  strength  of  a  bottle  of 
Burgundy,  which  I  partook  of  at  his  expense, 
in  the  *  White  Hart,*  at  his  pretty  town  of 
Bamton,^  and  Dixon  extended  his  hand  to 
Walter. 

^  The  claim  of  acquaintance,**  said  Walter 
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r&ther  stiffly^  ^*  I  must  admiv  but  Sir  Thou 
you  are  too  modesii  you  provided  the  wine. 

« I  had  thought  not** 

'•No,  BO,  it  ia  aa  1  say.    And   now^ 
pretty  couain/'  he  conttuuedj    resuming 
former  playful  manner,  •*  how  have  ymi  I 
atnce  the  day  before  yesterday  ?** 

**  I  can  answer  for  Miaa  Hartley,"  said  Di 

'^  It  is  no  sinecure  then/'  replied   Wa 
interrupting  the  Baronet,  *^for  if  the    t] 
must  be  told,  it  is  difficult  to  talk  for  her 
and  I  suppose  she  at  least  will  have  aoin 
their  failings/' 

"  You  both  talk  of  me,**  interposed  En 
*•  a»  if  I  were  not  able  to  speak  for  tnyi 
although  I  think  Sir  Thomas  Dixon  has  fm 
out  before  this,  that  I  am  not  behind  my 
in  using  their  weapon,  the  tongue/' 

'*Nayj  pardon  me,  Miss  Hartley/'  said 
Baronet,  '*  but  it  is  so  sweet  to  suffer  un 
your  lash,  that  if  it  should  even  prove  my  n 
1  fear,  I  would  provoke  it*" 
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^'Toa  piaah  gallantry  a  step  beyond  pni* 
denoe,^'  and  Walter  while  he  spoke,  felt  a 
slight  tendency  to  sarcasm  in  his  manner,  ^^  for 
no  pleasure  may  compensate  for  ruin.  ^  But, 
cousin^  I  had  well  nigh  forgotten,  though  in 
tins  presence  it  is  not  wonderful,  I  have  not 
yet  enquired  for  my  uncle.** 

'^  Tea  will  see  him  immediately,''  said  Emily, 
^toT  I  hear  his  step  in  the  hall,''  and  she 
had  scarcely  finished  speaking,  when  Lord 
Tonbridge  entered  the  room,  with  his  usual 
Btatdy  bearing. 

Ceremony  and  his  Lordship,  had  been  twin 
children*  Perhaps  the  assumption  of  too  much 
rf  that  quality  in  our  intercourse  with  man- 
kindf  something  like  the  affectation  of  ex^ 
treme  gravity,  to  give  importance  and  weight 
to  the  weakest  minds,  shows  more  a  want  of 
politeness  than  otherwise,  and  substitutes  vain 
form  for  the  real  courtesies  of  society.  True 
politeness  springs  from  the  heart,  and  the  man 
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of  mmdf  he  he  where  he  mfiy^  ia  the  hut  of 
the  pauper^  or  the  gilded  saloom  of  the  Prioce^ 
will  exhibit  in  his  bearing  the  power  that  is 
excelled  hj  none^  the  power  of  suitiiig  biin- 
aeir  to  hifi  position* 

Lord  Tonbridge  held  'out  his  fingers'  points 
to  bis  nephew,  and  bowed  his  good  morning 
to  Sir  Thomas.  ■*  I  did  not  expect  to  have 
aeen  you  at  this  earl;  hour^  Walter/^  he  aatd 
to  Clayton. 

^  I  felt  lonely  at  the  Manor  House,  and  I 
have  so  far  trespassed  upon  your  kindness^  as 
to  come,  not  alone  to  dine,  but  spend  the  day 
with  your  Lordship." 

*'  My  sister^B  child  must  always  be  welcome/' 
returned  the  Feer^  ^*but  iirst,  let  me  intro- 
duce to  you  my  very  esteemed  &iend^  Sir 
Thomas  Dixon.^* 

**  I  would  have  spared  you  that  trouble^ 
uncle/'  said  Emily^  ''but  both  gentlemen 
claimed   a    previous    acquaintance;    for    my 
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ooottii  Clayton  and  Sir  Thomas  Dixon  met 
before  bj  clianoe»  and  were  on  speaking  terms, 
when  I  first  saw  them  together." 

'^Dtd  yon  meet  on  the  Continent?"  asked 
Lord  Tonbridge,  ^^  why,  Sir  Thomas,  you  never 
mentioned  this  befcure  ?" 

**  I  tbooght  I  had  stated  to  your  Lordship, 
my  haying  had  the  pleasure  (rf*  meeting  Mr. 
CUyton,  it  was  not  on  the  Continent,  but  in 
the  «  White  Hart,'  at  Barnton.*' 

<'Ohr'  exclaimed  the  Peer,  and  he  felt 
offended  that  a  bottle  of  wine  had  taken  pre- 
cedence of  him,  in  the  ceremony  of  an  intro- 
duction. ^  I  am  glad,  that  my  nephew  and 
most  esteemed  friend  have  become  acquainted, 
though  it  was  by  chance.  Gentlemen,  you 
must  pardon  my  leaving  you,  but  I  have  some 
letters  to  write,  and,  other  business  to  transact. 
In  the  meantime,  Emily,  do  you  strive  to 
amuse  them  in  my  absence.*' 

"  Your  Lorship  could  not  place  us  in  better 
Q  5 
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hands/'  said  DkoD,  as  the  Peer  bowed 
exit,  while  Walter   remained   silent.    "N 
Mias  Ilartlcy/*  he  coDtinuedj  *^you   are 
tnistrcBs   of   the    revels,    pray  what  are  j 
commanda  ?*' 

''  I  atn  alraid/'  replied  Emilys  smiling  at 
cousin,  **you  wiU  find  me  wanting  at  my  p 
I  am  so  little  accustomed  to  fill  such  a  bii 
tion." 

**Then,"  said  Walter,  laughing,  **we 
better  take  from  off  your  hands  the  duty 
ourselves^    W^hat  say  you,  Sir  Thomas^  s 
you  and  I  strive  to  amuse  ourselves  ?     Tl 
ia  a  billiard  table  in  the  Hall,  and  I  need 
ask  you  do  you  play  ?  and  perhaps  we   wc 
be  intruding  upon  my  cousin,  at  this  hour,' 

There  was  a  strange  feeling  creeping  t 
ClaytoQ^s  mind.  At  that  time  he  would  h 
given  much  for  an  hour^s  uninterrupted  c 
versation  with  his  cousin,  but  he  would  rai 
lose  his  own  share  of  the  pleasure  spring 
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hok  her  societj,  than  divide  it  with  DixoOii 
The  two  felt  in  their  own  hearts^  that  they 
were  rivals^  that  sooner  or  later  their  rivalry 
must  come  to  an  issue,  but  like  two  fighters 
in  a  prize  ring^  neither  wished  to  strike  the 
first  blow,  well  aware  that  when  they  drew  the 
iword,  they  must  throw  away  the  sheath. 
Dixon  was  the  man  of  sunshine^  the  evergreen 
in  the  garden  of  life.  A  man  of  shrewdy  pene- 
trating disposition,  who  on  all  occasions  seem- 
ed only  to  glance  at  the  surface  of  the  cha- 
racters of  those  with  whom  he  associated,  while 
he  was  eating  into  their  hearts.  In  private  he 
could  be  severe  or  gay,  as  the  moment  re- 
quired;  in  public  not  a  wave  rippled  upon  the 
Eurface  of  his  countenance.  Had  a  dog  bitten 
him  before  a  crowd,  he  would  have  laughed ; 
had  he  been  shot,  he  would  have  died  with  a 
smile,  yet  he  was  vindictive,  revengeful,  a  man 
of  pleasure,  and  the  Circean  cup  had  watered 
the  worst  feelings  of  his  heart  and  promoted 
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thdr  rank  vegetation^  while  its  poisonou9 
stream  parched  and  scorched  every  good  and 
wholesome  principle. 

His  father  had  been  a  younger  son,  the 
youngest  of  six,  and  he  had  every  opportuuity 
of  remaining  in  that  palmy  state  of  worldly 
msignificance^  when,  wars^  duel%  fojc-hunting, 
and  a  few  stray  vices,  placed  him  at  the  head 
of  his  family,  and  Master  John,  the  fear  of  all 
chaperon ea,  and  the  blackhaUed  of  dubs^  be- 
came the  possessor  of  fifteen  thousand  a  year, 
and,  oh  1  the  fickleness  of  humanity,  Mothera 
Mith  many  daughters  thought  the  young 
Baronet  a  handsome  man^  and  it  seemed  there 
had  been  some  iDJsunderstanding  about  him  at 
the  clubs.  The  man  was»  howeveri  a  cynic  in 
his  way,  for  he  married  hla  steward's  daughter^ 
and  it  is  positively  ascertained  that  he  was 
happy.  Sir  Thomas  was  his  only  son  that 
arrived  at  the  years  of  maturity,  as  his  other 
children  died  when  young.    He  thus  became 
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the  pet  of  bis  parents^  perhaps  they  spoiled 
him.  Such  accusations  are  often  made  by  the 
world  against  fathers  and  mothers,  but  the 
aoeuaers  look  on,  the  accused  have  to  act,  let 
them  change  places,  and  they  will  probably 
change  opinions.  A  few  years  more,  and 
DoEon'a  parents  had  been  added  to  the  dead ; 
while  he  himself  was  left  the  heir  of  great 
wealthy  and  an  unblemished  name.  He  did 
not  husband  the  one  well  enough  to  make  it 
.  last  long,  and  the  other  was  .not  sensible  of 
tarnish  from  the  modes  he  employed  to  dim 
its  lustre.  The  vices  of  his  order — his  extra- 
vagance— gaming— iminoralities,  and  the  other 
thousand  and  one  events,  that  in  meaner  lives 
would  have  passed  for  crimes  and  been  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  or  transportation,  in 
hit  rank,  were  not  considered  as  such.  He 
lived  as  his  class.  Drank,  ate,  fed  as  others  like 
himself,  and  after  a  short  pursuit  in  the  follies 
of  life,  he  discovered  that  pleasures  and  vices 
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impair  both  the  financial  and  physical  syatems 
of  their  devotees.  Before  he  had  attained  his 
twenty-eighth  year,  he  was  a  comparative 
beggar. 

In  early  life,  his  father  had  shown  fevour 
and  kindness  to  the  present  Lord  Tonbridge, 
who  on  his  elevation  to  the  peerage,  did  not 
refuse  to  continue  the  affection  for  the  father 
to  the  son.  Dixon  saw  little,  however' of  his 
lordship,  until  the  year  after  Walter  Clayton 
went  to  the  Continent,  when  the  young  Baro^ 
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bridge  Hall,  and  came  occasionally  to  reside 
upon  it. 

He  studied  Lord  Tonbridge's  peculiarities, 
and  being  possessed  of  that  happy  talent 
which  enables  one  man  to  know  the  character 
of  another  upon  a  second  meeting,  Dixon  soon 
wormed  himself  into  his  Lordship's  favour,  so 
mudi  so,  that  the  latter  was  unable  to  do  any- 
thing almost  without  him,  and  he  usually 
passed  at  the  Hall  the  time  he  spent  in  the 
country.  He  could  not  be  constantly  with 
Miss  Hartley  without  acquiring  an  affection 
for  her,  and  before  he  had  been  long  at  the 
Hall,  he  begged  her  uncle's  intercession  to 
further  his  suit,  Lord  Tonbridge  wished  him 
success^  and  promised  his  assistance.  Now, 
behold  him  with  a  fair  wind,  steering  towards 
the  wished-for  harbour,  when  Walter  Clayton, 
came  home.  He-  cursed  and  hated  Walter 
Clayton. 

"  I  accept  your  proposal/'  he  said  to  Wal- 
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ter's  chalknge  to  billiards.  <'  I  like  the  gamei 
hut  still " 

"  We  shall  begin  now/'  replied  Clayton  in- 
terrupting him,  *'  my  cousin  will  excuse  our 
absence/'  and  he  led  the  way  to  the  billiard 
Ublcp 

Walter  was  fond  of  billiards*— He  excelled 
at  the  game^  and  most  men  delight  in  those 
games  or  exercises  at  which  they  are  proti- 
cients.  He  was  also  delighted  iiith  the  suc- 
cess of  bis  stratagem,  in  wiehdrawing  his  cou« 
siti  from  Dixon's  society^  and  be  played  with 
fipirit  and  good  fortune. 

'^  1  have  seldom  seen  more  brilliant  play^ 
Mr.  Clayton,"  obsen^ed  Dixon  •  "Your  school 
must  have  been  a  good  one, — In  Paris>  I  pre- 
sume?" 

**  No,  my  chief  pmctice  has  been  at  home^ 
either  here  or  at  the  Manor  House/' 

**  By  the  bye,  I  had  almost  forgotten-^-your 
Mansion  is  a  magniiicent  old  building.     There 
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is  aomelliing  about  it,  which^  when  contrasted 
with  the  white-washed  cottages  of  our  own 
times,  even  in  thought  throws  a  charm  over 
it.' 

^  Tea,  it  is  a  fine  old  building.^ 

**  Your  picture  gallery  is  much  talked  of— 
How  you  score  up. — If  my  dinner  depend  on 
overtaking  you,  I  shall  not  dine  this  day.  I 
was  talking  of  your  picture  gallery. — More 
than  once  I  have  4)een  tempted  to  make  a 
voyage  of  discovery  through  it,  but  fear  of 
some  of  the  sages  on  the  canvass  restrained 
me." 

*•  You  should  have  tried.'* 

**  Nay,  I  waited  for  you." 

«  Oh,  if  that  be  all— Won— I  have  the  three 
games,  and  there,  just  as  it  is  wanted,  comes 
the  summons  to  dress,''  said  Walter,  as  the 
tones  of  the  bell  sounded  welcome  to  his  ears. 
He  did  not  like  the  idea  of  asking  Dixon  to  his 
own  house,  for,  much  as  he  knew  of  the  man,  it 
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was  enough  for  him  to  be  compelled  to 
him  at  his  uncle's  table.  "  We  must  give 
our  amusement,"  he  continued,  "  as  his 
ship  would  not  wait  five  seconds  for  roji 
self." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Thb  ^  ding,  dong^'  of  the  bell  sounded  sweetly 
in  Walter's  ears,  for  he  did  not  like  the  Baro- 
net, and  he  hated  assuming  a  character. 
Gabriel  Jones  waited  upon  his  master  to  pre- 
pare him  for  dinner,  and  Gabriel  Jones  looked 
like  the  personification  of  piety  in  a  hurry.  He 
held  a  small  pocket  bible  in  his  hands,  and  a 
towel  hung  over  his  arm,  yet  he  seemed  to 
study  more  his  master's  face  than  his  book, 
and  twice  he  let  the  towel  fall.  Gabriel  Jones 
was  pious  by  instinct^  or  he  would  never  have 
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joined  such  palpable  iticongrutUes  aa  a  bible 
and  a  towel ;  but  he  prided  himaelf  upon  never 
being  out  of  season^ 

Walter  threw  himself  upon  a  chair.  Some- 
thing was  coming  over  him^  for  he  felt  nerve- 
less and  dispintedj  and  Gabriel  Jones  folded 
up  his  bible  to  prepare  for  bis  master.  Tbc 
assidnous  vatet,  who  attempted  to  make  hia 
piety  passable  by  hU  ability  in  tying  neck- 
cloths, and  strove  to  reconcile  the  miekedness 
of  the  world  to  his  consdence  by  superior 
sanctity,  began  to  bustle  about  the  apartmeotj 
and  endeavour  to  rouse  bia  master  from  his 
lethargy  i 

'^  The  second  bell  has  rung»  sir," 

Walter  did  not  speak* 

**  Sir  Thomas  Dixon  has  just  this  moment 
gone  down  to  the  drawing-room,"  continued 
the  valet. 

"Haa  he?"  asked  Walter,  « then  I  must 
dress  quickly,  or  I  shall  be  late,  and  my  uncle 
likes  punctuality/'  he  added. 
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Gabriel  Jones  had  struck  the  right  chonl^ 
and  it  yibrated  upon  his  master'a  heart.  His 
dressing  was  well  and  quickly  accomplished, 
affording  another  proof  of  Jones'  incomparable 
ikill  in  afiisdrs  of  the  toilet,  and  Walter  des- 
cended to  the  drawing  room.  Dixon,  as  Jones 
tffirmed,  was  there  before  them.  The  Baronet 
sat  beside  Emily  at  a  window,  which  overlooked 
the  lawn  and  plantations  of  Tonbridge  Hall, 
and  SB  Clayton  opened  the  door,  he  thought 
his  cousin  and  Dixon  seemed  most  marvel- 
lously intimate.  The  Master  of  the  Manor  was 
walking  over  to  them,  for  neither  the  noise  of 
the  opening  door,  nor  his  footstep  appeared  as 
yet  heard  by  either  of  the  parties,  when  Sir 
Thomas  started  from  his  seat,  Emily  rose 
with  a  blushing  brow,  and  Walter  could  hear 
the  former  say,  ^^he  has  certainly  promis- 
ed/' 

"Rirdon  me.  Miss  Hartley,  I  fear  I  have 
interrupted  an  agreeable  ate-d-t&e^**  said  WaU 
ter,  drawing  back  a  step. 
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**  By  no  means,"  answered  Dixon,  for  Emily 
had  turned  her  face  to  the  window  and  still 
continued  silent*  ''We  are  talking  of  your 
approaching  marriage/' 

**  Oh  !  if  that  be  all,"  and  Walter,  while  he 
Bpoke»  felt  assured  that  the  Baronet  wa3  not 
only  deceiving  him,  but  jesting  aC  his  erpenae, 
not  remembering  that  jests  are  often  truths. 
The  story  in  bis  own  mind  was  too  absurd  to 
have  been  conceived  for  a  moment.  *^  If  that 
be  all^  the  matter  is  scarce  worth  the  attention 
of  Miss  Hartley  or  Sir  Thomas  Dixon." 

The  Baronet  smiled.  It  was  a  peculiar 
smile,  "  I  must  congratulate  you  then  upon 
this  event  immediately  occurring,"' 

'*  Certainly,'^  replied  Walter  with  foolish 
levity,  **  in  an  event  of  so  much  importance,  I 
expect  the  good  wishes  of  all  my  friends**' 

Sir  Thomas  Dixon  smiled  again*  Emily  grasp- 
ed firmly  the  back  of  the  chair^  and  sal  down. 
Her  face  was  very  pale,  and^alter  repented 
of  what  he  bad  said^  but  be  had  now  gone 
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^  far  to  retracly  and  he  feared  the  bantering 

of  the  Baronet.      Greatly    to    the   relief   of 

^  parties.    Lord    Tonbridge     entered     the 

^oom,  saluted  his  guest  cordially,  and  patted 

fmily's  head. 

His  Lordship's  character  produced  at 
least  one  benefit  in  his  household, — punctu- 
ality. The  dinner  bell  had  scarcely  sounded, 
nrhen  the  Peer  advanced  towards  Emily, 
Clayton  drew  back  a  step,  and  his  uncle 
ofiering  his  arm,  conducted  her  to  the  next 
room. 

Clayton  was  gay  and  brilliant  during  dinner, 
but  his  gaiety  was  strained,  and  there  was 
Uttle  real  heart  or  feeling  in  his  finest  efforts. 
He  had  committed  a  fault,  he  was  sensible  of 
it,  yet  like  many  wiser  men,  he  plunged 
deeper  in  error,  and  every  endeavour  to  recover 
himself  was  but  an  additional  mistake.  He 
remarked  Emily^s  sadness,  and  still  he  gave 
looser    rein    to  his  own  hilarity,    and  while 
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every  jest  he  uttered^  seemed  to  fall  upon 
heart  with  the  cold^  solemn  tone  of  the  ehi 
of  a  funeral  bell,  bia  mirth  grew  more  fori 
and  Dixon  with  ready  laugh  applauded 
aallies,  and  urged  him  on,  in  attempts  to  c 
late  him.  Yet  he  was  far  from  being  ha; 
or  even  at  his  easf,  and  when  dinner 
over  and  Emily  left  the  room,  he  feit 
sicterably  relieved,  aa  he  was  no  longer  c 
pelted  to  keep  up  the  tone  of  Betitious  gi 
which  he  had  assumed*  Something  had  g 
offence.  He  looked  at  Dixon,  but  the  B 
net's  countenance  presented  to  bis  1 
investigation  a  surface  upon  which  there 
not  a  cloudy  he  again  recalled  to  his  men 
his  own  conduct  and  the  incidents  of 
evening,  and  he  thought  that  he  had  e 
somehow,  but  when  or  where^  he  could 
distinctly  remember.  The  Master  of 
Manor  of  Clayton,  seemed  doomed  to  be 
happy  for  that  evening. 
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Lord  Tonbridge  possessed  not  the  best  traits 
in  the  character  of  a  host,  the  power  of  draw- 
ing out  his  guest,  and  leading  each  to  contri- 
bate  something  to  the  pleasure  and  amusement 
of  all.  He  sat  at  the  head  of  his  table,  took 
his  dinner  with  almost  regal  etiquette,  drank 
wine  with  his  fiiends,  talked  but  little  with 
any  one,  and  left  each  to  his  own  resources  for 
enjoyment.  Walter  was  annoyed,  tired,  vexed, 
angry  with  his  uncle,  with  Dixon,  with  Ton- 
bridge  Hall,  and  worst  of  all,  he  was  angry 
with  himself. 

The  conversation  had  ranged  through  almost 
all  imaginable  topics.  Farming,  manufactures, 
horse-racing  and  billiards,  taxes  and  politics, 
domestic  and  foreign  relations  had  been  dis- 
cussed by  the  three  gentlemen  over  their  claret, 
and  still  Walter,  though  sometimes  speaking, 
felt  moody  and  uneasy. 

"  Mr.  Clayton,  I  think  with  his  Lordship's 
permission,  we  had  better  join  Miss  Hartley 
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in  the  drawing-room/'  sdd  Dixon,  addreasliig 
Walter. 

'*  You  would'  run  from  the  wine/*  replied 
Lord  Tonbridge,  to  Sir  Thomas'  suggestiotu 
*'Come,  gentlemesj  another  bumper,  and  I 
have  no  objectioB,  Walter^  fill  your  glass — ^ 
'The  Ladies/*^ 

«^ The  Ladies,'"  reaponded  the  Baronet, 
draining  off  his  glass. 

** '  The  Ladies/  "  Clayton  muttered,  and  he 
rapidly  swallowed  the  wine,  which  had  been 
making  gradual  attacks  upon  hia  senses. 

Emily  received  her  cousin  with  a  marked 
ceremony.  She  had  been  taking  lessons  from 
Lord  Tonbridge,  Walter  thought,  for  her  man** 
ner  towards  him  was  colder  and  more  reserved 
than  it  had  ever  been  before ;  while  Dixon's 
towards  her  was  studied  and  calm*  ''  How 
can  I  have  offended/'  Bald  Clayton  to  himself^ 
when  be  marked  the  contrast  of  Emily's  man- 
ner towards  him  tbeuj  compared  with  it  even 
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tbtt  moniing  ?  ^  Wherein  have  I  given  cause 
for  this  conduct?  Dixon — ^'  but  he  crushed 
the  thought  as  it  broke  upon  hun,  for  he  could 
not  imagine  his  cousin  was  in  love  with  the 
Baronet,  although  he  was  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge, he  was  a  likely  person  enough* 

^  And  what  may  be  your  opinion,  Walter  V 
said  Lord  Tonbridge  to  him,  as  he  sat  plunged 
in  thought, 

^  Mine,''  answered  Clayton,  at  random,  for 
he  knew  as  much  of  the  subject  of  which  they 
were  talking,  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  moon 
during  the  conversation.  '^Mine*  I  should 
agree  with  your  Lordship.*' 

^Now,  Sir  Thomas,''  replied  the  Peer,  in 
triumphant  tones,  *^what  can  you  allege 
now?'* 

**!  fear,"  said  Emily,  •'that  Walter,  Mr. 
Clayton,  I  mean,  scarcely  comprehends, — I 
mean,"  and  she  blushed  very  red  as  she  spoke, 
''has  not  paid  enough  of  attention  to  both 
your  opinions  as  you  now  expressed  them." 
H  3 
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^*I  must  beg  Miss  Hartley*g  pardoo,"  m* 
sponded  Walter,  somewhat  piqued  at  Emily^s 
language,  for  although  he  did  not  know  of 
what  the;  spoke,  he  had  determiiied  to  adhei^ 
to  bis  uncle*s  opinion,  "I  must  still  remaia 
with  the  impression  upon  my  miad|  that  IfOrd 
Tonbtidge  was  right/* 

'*1  knew  it^"  aaid  the  Peer,  agmn,  with 
every  satisfaction  upon  his  countenance^  ^'  for 
who  with  common  sense  could  imagine  that 
auch  a  weak  and  sickly  passion^  (what  paasiotiy 
thought  Walter^)  should  ever  find  a  resting 
place  with  men  of  common  sense  ?'' 

*'Yet,  your  Lordship  must  remember  that 
the  greatest  men  have  become  subject  to  its 
power,  and  many  of  them  in  its  dalliance  have 
lost  the  most  splendid  opportunities  of  personal 
aggrandizement,*'  rephed  Dixon, 

"  They  are  but  exceptions,'*  replied  the  Peer, 
speaking  very  rapidly,  **  I  myself  have  never 
felt  the  effects  of  this  bugbear  during  my 
whole  life." 
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^Tour  Lordship's  experience,"  returned 
Dixon,  ''must  be  far  more  convincing  than 
inj  arguments  I  could  adduce/'  and  the 
Baronet's  lip  curled  with  an  ill- concealed 
sneer,  as  he  thus  gave  way  in  his  opinion 
before  the  experience  of  Lord  Tonbridge,  while 
Emily  reddened  and  looked  reproachfully 
towards  Walter. 

The  conversation  upon  the  subject  ended, 
tnd  Clayton  was  free  to  confess,  that  he  was 
very  completely  ignorant  of  what  passion  had 
been  the  topic  of  discourse.  Lord  Tonbridge's 
avowal  of  never  having  felt  its  effects,  was 
about  as  explanatory  of  its  being  and  princi- 
ples, as  if  he  had  attempted  to  prove  his  own 
existence  by  the  multiplication  table,  or  a  leaf 
out  of  the  racing  calendar.  That  his  Lord- 
ship had  never  felt  the  effects  of  one  particular 
passion,  Walter  by  no  means  thought  curious, 
for  he  would  have  wondered  more,  if  it  ever 
had  happened  that  this  very  noble  uncle  could 
have  a  sensation  beyond  the  ceremony  of  an 
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idtroductioti  or  shutting  a  door.  He  never 
weighed  him  in  the  balance  with  ordinaxy  men, 
nor  reduced  his  feelings  or  paastons  to  the 
common  standard  of  morality.  Tet  he  felt 
he  had  made  a  mistake^  His  obstinacy  had 
been  playing  at  *  hide  and  go  seek/  with  his 
judgment,  and  the  result  had  been  nekber 
favonrable  to  himself  nOFj  he  feared^  to  hii 
interest  with  others. 

Again  the  conversation  turned  to  different 
other  subjectSj  and  Walter  began  to  wish  for 
an  opportunity  to  talk  nnnotieed  with  hii 
cousin ;  but  Dixon  who  seemed  aware  of  his 
intentions^  used  every  method  at  his  disposal 
to  frustrate  themj  by  endeavouring  to  engage 
Emily  in  discourne^  and  on  alt  occasions  asking 
her  opinion.  The  hour  was  growing  late,  and 
Clayton  in  despair,  rose  from  the  table  and  went 
over  to  his  cousin^  where  he  seated  himself. 

'*  I  fear,  Emily,"  he  said  to  her,  *'  that  much 
of  our  conversation  has  little  interest  for  you.'* 

''  Indeed^  Mr.  Clayton^     Do  you  think  so  ? 
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I  have  seldom^  1  assure  yoa,  been  more  amus- 
ed." 

""Mr.  Clayton^''  muttered  Walter,  for  the 
eeRmonioos  mode  of  addressing  him  thus 
idopted  by  his  cousin,  sounded  strangely  in 
lot  ears,  and  she  had  employed  it  more  than 
oooe  during  the  evening,  '^I  am  glad  you 
We  been  amused,'*  he  said  aloud,  ^  although  I 
bat  that  you  speak  more  from  feelings  of  good 
Qitnre,  than  conviction.  Tell  me,  can  I  do  any 
tiling  for  you  in  the  Metropolis  ?  To-morrow 
I  vaa  thinking  of  setting  out  for  Liondon.^ 

'^Tou  have  not  been  long  in  the  country,'* 
"eidied  Emily,  with  something  like  reproach 
io  her  tone,  but  Clayton  either  could  not,  or 
vtmld  not  remark  it.  **  It  is  not  more  than  two 
^ys  since  you  came  to  the  Manor  House, 
^d  now  you  t|iink  of  leaving  it/' 

''Perhaps  I  might  have  been  employed 
io  executing  some  commissions  for  you,"  ob- 
served Walter,  who  did  not  seem  to  wish  to 
push  that  conversation  farther. 
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**I  muat  appeal  to  Miss  Hartley/*  Baid 
Dixon  J  IntemiptiDg  blm^  "his  lordship  has 
had  the  advantage  of  Mr*  Clajton^s  judgmfiGt 
on  a  previous  occaaioDi  and  I  expect  Misi 
Hartley's  to  coincide  ^ith  mine  on  this.^ 

**You  should  tell  me  upon  what  you  ask 
my  opinion/'  said  Emily,  looking  very  hard  at 
Clayton^  «  for  I  cannot  decide^  without  know- 
ing the  suhjecti  as  otherwise  I  might  answer 
most  unwisely,  and  even  remain  in  my  obsti- 
nacy/* Again  she  looked  at  Clayton,  who  fell 
the  import  of  every  word. 

**Lord  Tonbridge  says/'  answered  Dixon, 
''  that  a  woman  should  never  interfere  in  poli- 
tics directly  or  indirectly.'' 

'*  And  Sir  Thomas  Dixon  appeals  to  one  of 
the  party  interested  in  the  matter^"  aaid  his 
Lordship.  ^ 

*'  If  your  Lordship's  objection  be  valid/' 
interposed  Emily,  "  men  should  never  judge 
upon  matters  relating  to  themselves,  for  in 
justice  we  women  should  decide  for  them,  as 
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in  their  sovereign  wisdom,  they  have  deter* 
nined  to  decide  for  us/^ 

''Toa  may  now  appeal  to  Mr.  Clayton/' 
•aid  Dixon^  who  had  gained  his  point  in  in- 
tenmpting  the  conversation  between  Emily 
and  her  cousin^  ^'for  with  Miss  Hartley  on 
my  side,  I  shall  not  dread  any  foe  however 
great." 

Walter  rose  from  his  chair.  "  It  is  posi- 
tively twelve  o'clock/'  he  said,  *•  and  none  of 
you  think,  that  I  have  six  miles  to  travel  on 
a  very  slippery  road.  Can  I  be  of  use  to  your 
Lordship,  in  London,  as  I  intend  setting  out 
in  the  morning,  for  that  city.*' 

^  It  is  short  warning,^'  answered  Lord  Ton- 
bridge,  who  felt  offended  that  Walter  had  no 
thought    proper    to    consult    him    before   he 
formed  such  an  intention. 

**  You  surely  do  not  intend  to  leave  us/'  said 

Dixon,  '^  although  I  think  myself,  that  unless 

for  the  society  in  which  I  now  am,  the  country 

would  not  be  tolerable  for  a  day.    You  must 
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not,  however,  leave  us.  Come,  Miss  Hartlef^ 
join  your  mtreaties  to  iniae,  you  must  oot^  1 
say  leave  us  alone  liet«,"  and  the  Baronet 
while  be  spoke,  turned  with  a  emile  on  hia 
face  to  Emily,  but  she  did  not  then  reply, 
and  Dixon's  eye  Qasbed  with  real  aatisfisu^tion* 

'^  I  sbouH  fear,  that  whatever  influeooe  I 
may  have  with  my  couain,  would  not  be  able 
to  persuade  him,^^  returned  Emily,  after  a 
pause, ''  if  his  duties  require  his  presence  in 
the  Metropolis/' 

"Well,*'  said  Dbcon,  who  gave  no  other 
person  of  the  little  group  an  opportunity  to 
tpealc,  ^' there  are  some  persons  in  London, 
to  whom  I  would  write,  if  Mr,  Clayton  would 
do  me  the  kindness  to  deliver  the  letters^  for 
they  are  of  some  value,  so  much  so,  that  I 
would  fear  to  trust  them  to  the  regular  post. 
This  is,  if  Mr.  Clayton  do  intend  going  to 
IfOndon,  but  I  can  hardly  think  so/' 

*^  Business  will  compel  me  to  do  so,  I  fear, 
although  I  might  be  able  to  send  another,  or 
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tnmaict  it  by  letter,^  He  paused,  gazed  upon 
his  cou8m*8  half  averted  face,  for  one  word  from 
lier  woold  liave  bound  him  to  the  pkce,  yet 
the  did  not  speak,  and  he  went  on. — ^^  But,  by 
the  bye,  now  that  I  think,  I  must  m jself  go  to 
the  Metropolis,  and  good  faith,  the  country  is 
80  dull  and  stupid,  especially  at  this  unplea- 
sant season  of  the  year,  that  anj  change  will 
be  a  relief.  I  shall  be  most  happy,  Sir  Tho- 
mas, to  do  whatever  I  can  for  you." 

'*  I  shall  send  you  my  letters,  before  you 
start  in  the  morning,  and  will  owe  you  many 
thanks  for  your  ready  kindness.  At  what  hour 
do  you  intend  leaving  the  Manor  House  ?'' 

^^  The  London  Mail  goes  through  Barnton 
at  eleven,  and  I  shall  secure  places  in  it  for 
myself  and  servant,  as  I  intend  travelling 
by  it.'* 

"  Then,  Walter,'*  said  Lord  Tonbridge,  **  I 
must  bid  you  good  night,  without  the  hope  of 
seeing  you  again  for  some  time.    Write  to  me. 
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when  you  reach  Londoo,  that  I  may  know 
your  address.*' 

<^  Good  night,  uncle,*'  replied  Clayton.  «  I 
will  not  forget  to  obey  your  commands  as  to 
writing.    Can  I  be  of  any  furth^  uae  to  you  ?** 

'*  None*  Good  nighty  and  take  care  of  your- 
■elfy  *  replied  the  Peer,  quitting  the  room. 

Clayton  thought  Emily  and  Dixon  exchang* 
ed  look»  of  congratulaltonj  aa  he  bid  his  uncle 
good  night. — He  had  falleo  into  a  net  of  con* 
tradictions»  out  of  which  he  found  it  was  now 
imposiible  to  extricate  himselfi  The  thought 
that  Emily  wished  for  his  departure^  had  also 
seized  upon  his  imagination^  aad  he  acted  as 
pride  and  pique  dictated. 

He  came  forward  to  shake  hands  with  Emily^ 
and  he  began  to  fancy  that  her  band  trembled 
in  his.  A  word  would  have  saved  them  both 
from  scenes  of  trouble  and  misfortune  that 
thickly  studed  the  horizon  of  their  after-life^ 
but  her  woman's  pride  was  roused,  and  further 
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than  what  Walter  perhaps  only  imagined,  she 
gave  no  sign  of  emotion. 

"Can  I  do  nothing  for  you  at  all  in  London, 
Miss  Hartley  ?*' 

«*  Nothing,  Mr.  Clayton.** 

^Then,  good  night.  I  may  not  see  you  for 
some  time,  but — ^* 

^  Good  night,  Mr.  Clayton,"  and  again  ex- 
tending her  hand  to  her  cousin,  she  left  the 
room. 

Was  she  sobbing  ?  Walter  made  one  stride 
towards  the  door,  but  he  heard  a  merry  laugh 
in  the  hall.  Dixon's  keen  eyes  were  upon  him, 
and  he  walked  back,  begged  the  Baronet  to 
send  his  letters  early,  and  taking  leave  of  him 
also,  he  quitted  the  Hall,  and  threw  himself 
into  his  carriage. — A  moody,  discontented  man 
was  this  Walter  Clayton. 

Emily  entered  her  own  room,  and  seated 
herself  on  the  nearest  chair.  She  hid  her  face 
in  her  hands,  and  sobbed  bitterly. — ".What 
is  his  marriage  to  me  ?*'  murmured  the  poor 
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girl    between    her    teajE. — '*Wliat    ia    U    to 

Women's  heartfi  are  curious  thlnge«  They 
are  deceivers  in  their  beat  affections  and  holiest 
feelings.  It  is  a  deception  resulting  from  the 
very  absence  of  guile^  a  deceit  arising  out  of  the 
purest  feelings,  for  they  are  not  able  thorough* 
ly  at  first  to  comprehend  their  own  emotions, 
and  what  woman,  will  draw  the  veil  from  her 
heart,  and  expose  to  the  gaze,  the  first  warm 
tender  sentiments  that  have  sprung  up  within 
her.  She  would  be  more  than  woman,  if  she 
could  I  she  would  be  worse  than  woman  if  she 
i^ould.  There  is  an  hypocrisy  in  love,  the 
concealment  of  the  half  of  the  passion,  for  a 
woman  loves,  when  she  does  love,  madly, 
fiercely*  with  her  mind  and  soul,  and  the  feel* 
ing,  like  the  parching  sun  above  the  Arabiim 
deserts,  dries  up  every  other  emotion^  and 
swallows^  as  Aaron's  rod  did  of  old,  the  facul^ 
ties  of  the  mind  and  body.  She  is  the  hypc^ 
crite  in  concealing,  what  she  cannot  reveal. 
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Emily  dwelt  and  pondered  upon  the  events 
of  the  day  and  evening,  she  strove  to  sleep,  but 
the  red,  hured  glare  of  the  winter^s  sun,  as  in 
the  morning  his  rays  glanced  over  the  white 
BDowthat  covered  the  earth,  fell  upon  a  sleep- 
kts  pillow.    She  had  slept  none  that  night. 


CHAPTER  X. 


Walter  Clayton  rose  at  early  dawn. 
Manor  House  was  a  scene  of  nothing  but  I 
tie  and  coofusion,  ev€n  Gabriel  Jones  foi 
hts  bible  and  bis  pietj  together^  for  once 
oath  had  almost  escaped  the  barrier  of 
teeth ^  but  he  discovered  the  intention  to 
and  strangled  the  wandering  miscreant*  Vi 
were  Cla;ton*s  feelings  during  all  these  } 
paratioDs?  He  had  determined  to  go  to  L 
don,  and  he  wished  heartil;  for  some  excuse 
enable  him  to  stay  at  the  Manor  House^ 
under  present  circumstaDces  he  would  m 
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nther  have  remained  in   his   own  reeidence. 

He  felt  he  was  running  away,  and  leaving 
the  vantage  ground  to  his  enemy  and  rival, 
for  he  was  convinced  that  Dixon  was  both 
to  him^  and  had  he  not  his  own  confession 
of  his  feelings  and  intentions  in  the  conver- 
lation  which  he  had  overheard  between  him 
and  Humphries.  It  was  wrong,  it  was  worse, 
it  was  cowardly  for  him  thus  to  run  away, 
yet  his  cousin  had  behaved  strangely  towards 
him.  If  she  thought  he  had  in  aught  wronged 
her,  she  should  have  brought  the  charge  against 
him,  and  have  given  him  an  opportunity  of 
refuting  it.  His  own  pride  forbad  him  to  en- 
quire had  he  offended  her. 

Thus  thought  Walter  Clayton,  and  whilst 
Gabriel  Jones  was  giving  most  convincing 
proofs  of  his  anxiety  once  more  to  see  the  great 
Metropolis,  by  his  constant  and  unwearied  ex . 
ertions  in  forwarding  the  preparation  for  the 
journey,  his  master  had  thrown  himself  into 
a  chair  in  his  library,  and  had  fallen  into  a 
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reverie  at  the  same  time^  from  which  he  wna 
not  roused  until  the  arrival  of  the  letters  from 
Sir  Thomas. 

**The  coach  will  reach  Banitoa  in  half  an 
hour,  BiTj"  eaid  Gabriel  Jones  to  his  master^ 
after  he  had  finiahcd  packing  trunks  and 
portmanteaus,  "have  you  any  more  orden^ 
air?^' 

"None,  that  I  am  aware  ofi"  answered 
Walter^  rising  slowly,  and  putting  on  his  tra^ 
veiling  cap,  while  Jonea  who  stood  beside  bis 
master}  looked  more  than  once  at  the  elowness 
of  his  preparations,  with  a  rather  curioua  ex- 
presalon  of  countenaaee. 

A  presentiment  hung  upon  Clayton's  mind 
of  approaching  peril  to  himself,  in  going  to 
London,  He  had  never  been  in  the  British 
Metropolis  longer  than  a  day  or  two,  previous 
to  his  going  to  France,  and  now  without  any 
connexion  in  it — ^for  Lord  Tonbridge  had  been 
too  much  resident  in  the  country,  and  bia 
o\^n    father  had    never    mixed  in  any  of  the 
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society,  which  after  his  marriage  might  have 
been  open  to  him,  so  that  neither  of  them  had 
many  friends  in  London — was  he  about  visit- 
ing that  city. 

<*  Bah  i  what  feelings  are  these  now  gather- 
ing about  me  ?''  he  muttered  contemptuously 
to  himself,  while  he  ordered  Jones  to  go  down 
to  the  village,  which  lay  a  few  hundred  yards 
distant  from  the  Manor  House,  '^  I  begin  to 
think  that  I  am  a  mere  child,^'  and  thus  ad- 
ministering reproof  to  his  mind,  he  followed 
his  servant  to  Bamton. 

The  morning  was  cold,  clear,  and  much  like 
a  winter's  morning.  There  had  been  no  snow 
during  the  preceding  day  or  night,  but  a 
hard  frost  had  taken  possession,  and  the 
ground  was  smooth  and  slippery. 

<<The  coach  has  just  arrived,'*  said  Jones, 
as  they  turned  the  comer  of  the  road  leading 
into  the  village,  and  he  and  his  master  hur- 
ried forward  to  the  *  White  Hart,'  where  stood 
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the  **  Blue  Ply  *'  coach^  Uceoied  to  carry  six 
iDsidei  and  sbrteen  out, 

**  For  London,  Mr*  Clayton/'  aaked  a  little 
man,  whom  Walter  did  not  at  the  moment 
recollect,  although  the  voice  Bounded  very  fa- 
miliarly in  his  ear? 

**  Sir,**  said  Walter,  turning  round  upon  the 
questioner. 

"I  beg  your  pardon^  Mr*  Clayton,  but  1 
think  1  have  the  advantage  over  you,'*  replied 
the  first  speaker.  "  My  name  is  Humphriefl, 
Richard  Humphries,  Solicitor,  and  now  resi* 
dent  in  your  village  of  Barn  ton.'* 

"  I  cannot  mistake  yourself  or  your  pro- 
fession afler  that  announcement,^'  rejoined 
Walter,  ^ho  now  saw  in  the  Httle  man  before 
him,  the  companion  of  Dixan^  at  the  *  White 
Hart/  when  he  first  arrived  at  that  inn,  and 
aflernrards  the  Baronet^s  listener,  when  he  was 
detailing  to  him,  on  the  lawn  before  the  Man- 
or House,  his  schemes  against  its  occupien 
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*Ha,  ha,  ha,  very  funny,  Mr.  Clayton/' 
aod  the  little  attorney  sidled  up  to  Walter. 
''The  coach  is  fulL'' 

'*  There  will  scarcely  be  room  for  me,  then,'' 
added  Clayton^  drawing  away  from  Hum- 
phries, who  however  stuck  close  to  his  skirts. 

^'He,  he,  he,  I  didn't  mean  that,  he,  he. 
Bat  are  you  going  to  London  ?  for " 

"  Jones,"  said  Walter  to  his  servant,  since 
however  he  might  conceal  his  dislike  towards 
Sir  Thomas  Dixon,  he  was  determined  to  show 
bat  little  countenance  to  the  meaner  rascal. 
^'  Are  all  those  things  packed  ?' 

'^All,  sir,"  and  as  Jones  touched  his  hat 
to  his  master,  he  jostled  very  unceremonious- 
ly past  Humphries. 

"Go  easier,  fellow,"  said  the  attorney,  in- 
censed at  his  rudeness. 

**  Friend,"  replied  the  meek  and  pious 
Gabriel,  with  unruffled  brow,  *^  do  not  call  me 
thus.     If  I  were  not  going  to  London  with  my 
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master,  I  might  stay  to  punish  that  inso- 
lence." 

^<  Ha,  ha,  he,  he,'^  and  the  attorney  langhed 
louder  than  ever,  *' insolence,  he,  he.  You  would 
stop  to  punish  me,''  yet  in  the  midst  of  his  mer- 
riment a  look  was  exchanged  between  him  and 
Jones,  which  might,  to  a  close  observer,  have 
been  construed  as  more  friendly  than  the 
occasion  or  language  of  the  parties  might  have 
led  one  to  expect. 

The  coach  drove  off.    ''How  I  hate  that 
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oeotaiy.  Our  business  is  with  men^  the  pas- 
lioQB  that  actuate  them  in  this  life,  and  with 
the  feelings  that  seem  to  govern  them. 

The  party,  to  which  Walter  added  a  sixth, 
cooiisted  before  his  introduction  among  them, 
of  three  men  and  two  middle-aged  women. 
The  man  who  sat  next  to  Walter,  and  who 
seemed  much  annoyed  .with  what  he  termed 
the  unnecessary  delay  at  Bamton,  was  a  small, 
smoke-dried,  wizzen-faced,  portion  of  humani- 
ty. His  face  was  gathered  up,  and  his  mouth 
drawn  and  contracted,  while  his  eyes  danced 
about  like  bubbles  on  a  sheet  of  water,  and 
there  was  a  nervous,  fidgetty  motion  of  his 
body  which  contrasted  oddly  with  the  per- 
sonal and  facial  appearance  of  his  opposite 
neighbour. 

^  Never  mind,  man,  it  is  all  the  same  a 
hundred  years  hence,"  said  Walter's,  vis-d-vU, 
a  burly  looking,  good  humoured,  jovial  sort  of 
personage,  with  a  face  shining  like  the  moon, 
first  peeping  from  under  a  cloud,  reflecting 
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upon  the  hearts  of  the  spectators  a  portion 
of  his  own  self-contentment.  '*  What^a  a 
handful  of  minutes  here  or  there  ?'* 

*'  Bufiinessj  my  dear  sifj  business/'  answer* 
ed  the  little  man.  "  I  never  like  delays  ou  the 
road,  and  eternity  is  made  of  minutes/' 

"Which  in  my  mind  hasn't  much  to  do 
TiTith  delays  at  Barnton — That's  the  name,  sir^ 
isn't  it  ?"  addressing  Walter. 

"I  believe  so/'  replied  Clayton, 

'  Well  tbcn«  it  is  a  pleasant  spot,  and  the 
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^'No  guch  thing.  His  father  was  poison- 
ed, and  his  mother  ran  away  with  a  duke, 
and  little  blame  could  be  attached  to  her  for 
doing  50,"  rejoined  the  little  man. 

"I  can  scarcely    believe  it/*  said  Clayton 
vith  a  smile« 
"  You  would  not  doubt  my  word  ?^ 
''Oh,  no,  but  I  doubt   much  the  credit  of 
your  informer.'* 

''  Such  stories  will  always  be  told  of  great 
folks/'  said  the  man  who  sat  opposite  to  Wal- 
ter, '^  and  I  don't  think  that  we  are  called  upon 
to  believe  more  than  a  third  of  them.** 

^  I  must  commend  your  caution,  sir,*'  said 
Walter,  '^  for  I  find  that  the  mean  and  malevo- 
lent are  too  much  inclined  to  slander  the 
reputation  of  the  great,  and  call  their  follies, 
vices,  and  their  infirmities,  crimes.** 

'*Oh,  sir,  you  mistake  me,"  said  the  little 
man,^  putting  another  wrinkle  in  his  face,  ^'  I 
do  not  tell  this  for  the  sake  uf  slander,  it  is 
only  the  repetition  of  a  fact/' 
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**  And  what  then  becanie  of  the  lady  ?"  ask- 
ed Walter, 

**  She  lived  on  the  Continent,  until  the  Duke 
grew  tired  of  her,  when  ahe  gradually  fell 
from  bad  to  worse,  and  at  last  died  in  a  mad- 
house/' 

"  A  story^  every  word  of  which^  I  believe 
to  be  untrue/'  said  Walterj  and  he  dismiaaed 
the  subject* 

The  heavy  and  clumsy  vehicle  rolled  on  with 
a  slow  and  uneveu  pace,  and  Walter  dropped 
jnta  a  train  of  thought.  The  womeu  were 
asleep,  and  the  other  passengers  gave  strong 
and  convincing  proofs  of  that  happy  state  of 
repose  by  various  nasal  intonations,  which 
while  they  showed  they  slept,  went  far  to  prevent 
others  from  enjoying  that  pleasure.  He  laugh- 
ed at  the  idle  tale,  which  he  had  just  then 
heard  for  the  6rst  time,  but  it  proved  how  busy 
rumour  had  been  with  the  fair-fame  of  his 
family,  and  he  blessed  his  stars  that  as  yet  he 
was   little   known   himself.    The  party   dozed 
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ind  chatted,  some  scandal,  and  some  politics 

daring  the  first  part  of  the  journey,  and  after 

stopping  at  the  small  town  of  C  for 

dinner,  the  lumbering  vehicle  again  resumed 

its  route.     During  the  way,  Walter  had  much 

ingratiated  himself  with  his  opposite,  while  he 

leemed  proportionately  to  fall  in  the  estimation 

of  his  next  neighbour. 

^Dang  it,  lad,"  said  the  big,  good-humoured 
man,  ^^  if  ere  ye  be  in  a  mishap  in  Lunnun,  ye 
won't  forget  where  Bob  Clavers  lives,  and 
there's  not  a  man  that  knows  Smithfield,  that 
can't  tell  you  that  same." 

'^  If  ever  I  may  need  your  assistance,"  replied 

Walter,  who  in  his  conversation  had  attempted 

to  assimilate  himself  as  much  as  possible  to  his 

company,^  I  shall  be  glad  to  avail  myself  of  it." 

^Well,  well,  although  there's  but  a  letter 

between  my  name  and  my  trade ^ 

**  Clavers,"  said  Walter,  **  I  think  you  called 
yourself?" 
''Thafs  just  it,  Clavers,  Cleavers,  there  is 
1  3 
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just  the  c,  man,  for  I  am  one  of  the  hoaoi 
profession  of  butchers^  and  iny  cl^ve 
lined  both  mj  paunch  and  my  pocket,  so. 
was  saymgj  although  there's  but  that  ■ 
ence,  still  I  may  have  as  much  inten 
some  other  folk,  who  cany  higher  b^u 
say,  man/'  he  added  in  a  whisper^  ^1 
shaken  handa  with  Charley  Fox,  afore 
and  it  wasn^t  an  election  either.'* 

*'  I  am  sure,*'  said  Walter,  "  you  woil 
proffer  your  assistance  without  the  po\ 
serve." 

**  I  did  not  think^  sir/'  said  the  little 
« that " 

'*  Well,  sir.^' 

'*  The  in  sides  of  coaches  are  greatly  d 
rated "  the  speaker  stopped  short. 

"Wellj  man,  and  what   would  you 
asked  the  butcher^  looking  at  the  speake 
it  that  the  like  of  me  should  not  sit 
same  coach  with  you  ?  For  you're  nearly 
A  poor^    miserable  looking  nothing  Ul 
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shouldn't  put  yourself  in  danger  of  being 
crashed  to  deathj''  and  the  butcher  laughed, 
until  his  sides  shook  with  his  mirth.  '^  I  paid 
mj  fiue,  and  a  word  in  your  ear,  friend,  when 
the  coach  stops  in  Lunnun,  PU  ^old  you,  till 
I  examine  my  pockets.'' 

Walter  laughed  at  the  butcher's  sally.  The 
night  had  now  set  in,  and  the  party  again  be- 
cune  silent.  They  were  now  about  fifteen 
miles  fit>m  London,  and  during  the  day  the 
weather  had  changed,  and  the  frost  had  been 
succeeded  by  a  quick,  heavy  rain,  that  descend- 
ed in  torrents  upon  those  outside.  The  night 
was  very  dark ;  not  a  star  was  visible  in  the 
firmament,  and  the  long,  lumbering  rumble 
of  the  coach,  with  the  steps  of  the  horses 
trotting  through  the  dirty,  miry  road,  sounded 
oddly  and  disagreeably  upon  Walter's  ears, 
while  this  noise  outside  was  varied  by  nothing 
but  the  snores  of  his  companions  within.  He 
pat  his  head  out  of  the  window,  and  could 
discern  neither  light  nor  star,  and  convinced 
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that  it  was  a  cold^  rough  nighty  he  drew  it  ii 
again,  folded  his  cloakj  round  him^  pulled  hi 
travelling  cap  over  his  eyes,  and  attempted  ti 
sleep. 

He  might  have  continued  in  this  posture  fo 
nearly  half  an  hour,  when  he  was  almost  throw] 
into  the  butcher's  arms,  and  the  little  man  wh* 
sat  beside  him  actually  placed  in  the  lap  of  hi 
opposite  neighbour,  by  a  violent  shock  of  th< 
coach;  then  there  was  the  sound,  as  if,  o 
somethine  falliof;  heavily  to  the  eround. 
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niblins,  if  my  eyes  ben*t  sore  arter'em,  an 
now  there's  not  a  glimmer.  A  scuffle — don't 
move,'*  and  the  butcher  as  he  spoke,  laid  his 
band  on  Walter's  shoulder,  and  paused  for  a 
moment  in  silence.  The  noise  continued — 
there  were  oaths  and  blows  in  strange  mix- 
ture. **  Up,  now,  quick  !"  the  door  closed. 
^'Eh?  Odds,  niblins,  but  they're  for  sure 
work.     Come,  youngster  try  the  other.^' 

^  It  is  fast  also,''  replied  Walter. 

^^  Caged,  as  I'm  a  livin  man.  You're  young, 
lad.  Down  on  your  knees,  and  put  your 
shoulder  to  the  door,  while  I  push  above. 
Come,  now,  its  going— push,  that's  it." 

**  Which  trunk,  Gabriel?"  whispered  a  man, 
who  was  tossing  through  the  luggage  on  the 
top  of  the  coach.  His  face  was  blackened, 
and  his  person  wrapped  up  in  a  heavy  outside 
coat,  which  added  to  the  darkness  of  the  night 
completely  concealed  ic 

"That   one-^tbe  one    under  your  hand — 


to   you.     13y   (jod  they've  burstci 
f  all  your  llTiO\\>,   and  :_x't  oIt'/' 

"  And  you  ?"' 

"Leave  me  to  myself/*  repl 
Jones,  dropping  down  among  tb 
gage,  while  the  disguised  man  ju 
ground. 

^<  Another  push»  lad,"  shouted  C 
other,  and  we'll  break  the  trap 
The  door  gave  way,  and  the  butcl 
by  Clayton^  sprung  out  into  the  n 

It    was  as  we  have  said,  a  d 
night.    The  blazQ  of  light,  that 
wakened  the  sleeping  travellers,  w 
ta  be  seen,  and  Walter  with  the  1 
tiously  groped  their  way  along  the 
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were  gone^  and  the  man  could  hear  them 

browung  quietly  in  the  adjacent  ditch. 
'^W^alk  cautiously,  lad,  an  if  you've  irons, 

keep  them  in  your  hands  ready,  or  here  take 
one  of  mine." 

'  I  am  prepared,^^  said  Walter. 

"  Hist !  quiet — down  by  the  side  of  the 
coach. — There's  the  lights,  an  a  man  running 
—down. — One,  two,  three — stand  for  a  mi- 
nate,'^  said  Clavers,  attempting  to  count  the 
persons  by  the  imperfect  glimmer  of  their  lan- 
terns, when  the  light  disappeared,  and  all  was 
scilL 

Both  men  sprung  forward,  and  ran  in  the 
direction  where  they  had  seen  the  others,  but 
there  was  no  trace  of  them,  and  after  beating 
about  every  side  of  the  road,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  return  unsuccessful  in  the  pursuit. 
When  they  had  reached  the  coach,  they  found 
the  driver  sitting  upon  the  pole,  holding  his 
bead  between  his  hands,  and  the  side  of  the 

road,  strewed  with  the  luggage  of  the  travel- 
1  5 
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lere.  Portmanteaus^  bonces,  tnmkfi,  all  ky  in 
disorder^  tossed  tiere  and  tbef^^  but  few  of 
them  were  opened.  Clavers  had  almost  stum- 
bled over  something  lying  at  his  feet,  he  pick- 
ed it  up^  and  the  slide  falling  off^  a  faint 
glimmer  of  light  was  emitted  through  the  g^ 
of  the  lantern. 

« We're  in  luck,'*  said  the  butcher.  The 
lantern  was  knocked  out  of  his  hand^  he  him- 
self felled  Co  the  earth,  a  pistol  dischai^ged^  and 
Walter  felt  something  pass  quickly  with  a 
sharpi  cutting  twinge  thmtigh  the  fleshy  pari  of 
his  arm^  while  a  man  sprung  upon  him,  and 
bore  him  down  to  the  ground* 

In  the  darkness  it  was  impossible  to  see 
his  antagonist,  and  Clayton  was  so  much  taken 
by  surprise  by  the  sudden  attack,  that  the 
other  had  obtained  a  decided  advantage,  before 
he  was  aware  of  his  peril,  and  he  could  fed 
his  hand  twisted  into  the  folds  of  his  neck- 
cloth. He  tugged  and  pulled,  but  his  un- 
known enemy    still   retained    his  bold,    and 
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alcboagh  the  struggle  had  but  lasted  for  a 
moment,  yet  Walter  felt  his  breath  fast  leav- 
ing him ;  his  eyes  were  starting  out  of  their 
sockets.  Every  effort  he  made  to  relieve  him- 
self^ only  the  more  entangled  him,  and  his 
strength  seeemd  but  as  that  of  a  child  against 
this  unknown  and  almost  now  unseen  antag- 
onist, who  pulled  and  strained  every  nerve 
and  muscle  to  retain  his  hold,  while  Walter 
gradually  became  weaker  and  weaker.  He 
was  alive  to  a  dreadful  feeling  of  suffocation 
when  the  man  was  lifted  from  his  position  on 
top  of  him,  another  hand  loosened  the  hold  of 
bis  enemy,  and  he  attempted  to  rise,  but  fell 
again  upon  some  other  person,  who  lay  beside 
him. 

**  Would  you  commit  murder  ?'*  said  he 
person  who  had  released  Walter,  and  he  spoke 
in  whispers,  and  held  the  other  firmly  in  hi3 
hands  as  he  spoke,  *^  You  have  gotten  gold 
what  more  do  you  want?  do  you  seek  a 
life?*' 
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«No,  DOjbut " 

**  Away  with  you," 

"  I  am  for  LoDdon  also/* 

**  Walk  on  before  tbcn.  The  coacbmaD  will 
pick  you  up,  when  he  overtakes  you," 

''The  Captain " 

"Will  be  both  deaf  and  dumU  He  ha» 
slept  through  the  business^  aa  be  has  many 
otbeffi.     Go  on,  now," 

"  Another  momeotj  and  1  would  have  been 
free — It  was  only  life  for  lifep — How  I  hate 
that  Walter  CI  ay  ton,*'  muttered  the  man,  and 
he  left  the  place. 

These  circumstances  had  occurred  quicker 
than  they  could  be  narrated.  In  the  darkness 
it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  objects  or  per- 
sons, and  as  CI  avers  slowly  rose  from  his  un- 
welcome bed,  upon  the  wet,  dirty^  bard  road 
he  peered  anxiously  through  the  gloom  that 
surrounded  him — Somebody  rose  up  beside  him, 

**  Two  of  us/'  muttered  the  butcher* 

"Mr,  Clavers,"  said  Walter. 
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^Tou  there^  lad — Give  us  your  hand.  Egad, 

we'ye  happened  on  bad  times,  for  1  believe  the 

nscals  have  broken  my  head — Come,  up.  The 

IsDtem  again.    Odds,  niblins,  it  sticks  to  one, 

iDd  lighted  too — One  door  never  closes  but 

ttothcr  opens.^' 

They  had  both  gained  their  feet.  The  coach- 
nan  had  fled  at  the  report  of  the  pistol.  Ga- 
briel Jones  was  the  only  outside  passenger,  and 
Walter  now  thought  of  his  servant.  Clavers 
vent  to  the  door  of  the  coach.  One  of  the 
women  had  fainted,  the  other  was  concealed 
under  the  seat,  having  followed  the  example  of 
the  little  man,  and  the  fourth  male  passenger 
was  sleeping  in  the  corner. 

The  butcher  shook  him. — ^^Odds,  niblins, 
the  old  un  hisself,  couldn't  sleep  in  such  a 
gale.'' 

The  man  started,  rubbed  his  eyes,  for  the 
glare  of  the  light  affected  them,  then  pointed 
to  his  ears  and  mouth,  and  made  some  unin- 
telligible signs. 
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"  He  muit  be  deaf  and  dumV'  said  ^ 
leaniag  hit  hand  upoa  the  pa^  and  h 
in  at  him. 

*•  Deaf  and  dumb — He  hasn't  a  scnte 
world,"  replied  the  butcher,  •*  or  he  w< 
bleep  through  the  whole  night.     Stop, 
un,  bleeding,  hoVa  this  ?^ 

**Iti»  but  a  Bcratch,''  said  Walter, 
blood  trickled  down  his  arm,  and  fell  up 
panel,  00  which  his  hand  rested.  **  ! 
wrap  my  handkerchief  round  it/' 

The  butcher  helped  him  to  do  90,  anc 
next  object  was  to  find  the  coachman,  c 
briel  Jones^  and  strive  to  get  the  horses 
vehicle.  The  animals  still  remained 
they  had  been  at  the  comtnencement,  cri 
the  grass  and  herbs  that  grew  io  the 
when  they  heard  some  one  moaning  near 
and  taking  the  light  to  the  place  from  i 
the  noise  proceeded,  they  discovered 
lying  upon  the  side  of  the  load. 
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^It  18  Jones/'  said  Walter,  raising  his  head, 
^GsbrielJones,  my  own  servant.'' 

Gabriel  seemed  more  frightened  than  hurt 
He  immediately  roused  himself  on  seeing  the 
persons  round  him,  and  the  coachman  now 
joining  the  group,  they  harnessed  the  horses 
aod  got  the  vehicle  again  in  motion.  The 
coachman,  according  to  his  own  statement,  had 
been  knocked  down,  and  the  vehicle  was  sur- 
rounded by  men  with  lights,  the  traces  cut, 
tnd  he  thrown  into  the  ditch  in  as  many  mo- 
ments' time,  as  he  took  to  relate  the  occurrence. 
Tlien  came  Oabriel  Jones'  narrative. — He  had 
on  the  appearance  of  danger,  concealed  him- 
self amongst  the  luggage,  but  the  men  mount- 
ed the  roof  of  the  coach,  he  slipped  down  in 
the  darkness,  while  a  heavy  trunk  fell  upon 
him,  and  he  had  lain  there,  where  he  was  found, 
during  the  whole  business.  The  man  was 
covered  with  blood  and  dirt,  a  strong  confirma- 
tion of  what  he  had  stated. 
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The  cottdi  moved  an  agsin*  The 
did  not  sleep  aa  befiircr  with  tbe 
the  dumb  oun,  who  Aill  iBt  in.  the 
without  eten  moving  The  womei 
»nd  Cbven  iCroTe  to  camAirt  tfiem,  wfaile 
seemed  tn  wish  &r  a  speedy  «tml  in  ^ 
The  ni^t  waa  reiy  dork,  md  tbc 
partiaQj  cesaed,  the  tarrcata  of  the  fixst  pan  tf 
the  eveam^  having  changed  to  A 
drnilmg  shower  that  deacended 
tenniaaion,  soaknig  its  way  to  the  akin  rf 
those  expoaed  to  it. 

^  Coachmaii — Haili^— Will  jo«  grre  a  nam 
a  teat  to  Loodoa  r'  ercUiined  some  one 
the  side  of  the  road*  ^  1  wiQ  pay  my 
now^  if  yoa  pl?aar^  or  when  we  teach  the 
city* 

The  honca  were  stopped,  tbc  i&an  takn  ap^ 
while  some  of  the  inside  passenggm  heaid  ^ 
waa  saidj  and  othera  not,  for  akep 
throwing  his  mantk  orer  themj  and  ^tbe  coach 
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went  on  as  before,  jolting  through  the  heavy 
miry  road^  and  nothing  was  audible  but  the 
ooise  of  the  wheels,  and  the  splashing,  tread  of 
the  horses,  trotting  slowly  through  the  wet 
aoddirt. 

•*  Gabriel/'  said  the  new  comer  in  a  whisper, 
to  Walter's  valet,  beside  whom  he  had  placed 
lumself,  ^I  must  see  you  for  some  time  to- 
morrow night.*' 

**Thi8  night,  it  must  be.  The  gold  would 
not  bear  interest.'* 

•*Well  then,  this  night  be  it.  Where  do 
we  meet?*' 

'^  Come  to  my  hotel  at  twelve,  and  I  shall 
wwt  for  you.  Now,  move  further  from  me, 
and  when  you  reach  London,  mind  yourself. 
This  Walter  Clayton  has  keen  eyes  or  1  mis- 
take much.*' 

"Curse  Walter  Clayton,**  the  other  mut- 
tered, as  he  moved  farther  from  GabriePs  side 
according  to  his  directions. 

The    vehicle  rolled  on,  and  London  began 
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to  nppeor  in  the  distance.  Lights  first 
kd  through  the  darkness  of  Digbtj  i 
the  "  Blue  Flj''  approached  nearer,  thej  b 
more  distinct,  until  their  confused  mass 
distance  had  separated^  and  the  single 
from  a  single  lamp  shone  bright  and 
and  then  anothert  and  another,  and  the  ^ 
of  the  coach  were  jolting  over  the  atn 
the  Metropolis*  ^ 

At  the  hotel  door  where  the  coach  stt 
a  small  crowd  had  assembled,  for  the  ' 
Fly  "  was  long  past  her  usual  time.  He 
porters,  and  postmen^  hackney  driversi  a 
the  live  lumber  that  stocks  or  vegetates 
an  hotel,  or  depends  for  support  upon  it 
fie,  together  with  others  concerned  in  th 
arrival  of  the  coach.  The  passengers 
out.  Two  old  women  inquired  for  t\ 
middle-aged  women,  who  had  been  In  t 
terior — ^then  the  tale  of  the  robbery  w; 
latedj  then  there  were  so  many  quest 
^uch  pressing  of  hands^-auch  looks — si 
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titades — such  joy,  that  their  friends  had  not 
been  injured,  that  one  would  almost  be  glad, 
even  after  the  death  of  a  wife,  ai  witnessing 
such  a  moving  scene. 

A  stout  man  struck  the  butcher  with  his 
open  hand  upon  the  shoulder — <^  Eh,  Bob, 
bow  goes  it?^'  he  inquired,  wringing  in  his 
fingers  the  hand  he  now  held  in  his  own*— 
<' Robbed— not  hurt— I  hope/' 
"No,  no,  a  little  scratched/' 
c'Zooks,  man,  I  see — Come,  we'll  call  a 
hackney — ^The  old  woman  will  be  glad  to  see 
you — she'll  kiss  you,  Bob — Come,  coach, 
here." 

'•Youngster,"  said  the  butcher  to  Walter, 
who  was  with  Gabriel  Jones,  looking  after  the 
luggage,  and  they  both  remarked  that  it  was 
more  tossed  and  abused  than  that  of  any 
other  person,  for  all  the  trunks  had  been  less 
or  more  handled,  the  straps  and  locks  cut 
and  broken ;  and  the  robbers  seemed  to  have 
had   a  particular  desire  for  their  inspection. 
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**Youngaterj  we  must  part  here-  Give  me 
a  call^  when  youVe  the  time  on  hands,  and 
as  far  as  a  bottle  of  part,  or  a  cut  off  a  roast 
joint  goes,  you're  welcome,  and  no  more  bones 
about  it.  My  name's  Bob  Clairers,  you'll 
not  be  long  ia  finding  me  out,*^ 

"  And  mine,  is  Walter  Clayton.  I  live  in 
the  Manor  House  not  many  hundred  yards 
from  the  village  of  Barnton*  When  you  come 
that  way  do  not  forget  who  lives  near  it,*' 

^-  Odds,  Diblins,  and  the  story  about  the 
Duke,^'  said  the  butcher,  whose  eye  lighted 
on  the  unfortunate  retailer  of  the  scandal,  **  is 
after  all  no  truer  than  I  thought-  The  man's 
head  should  be  put  in  the  pUlory,  his  feet  in 
the  stocks,  and  his  ears  cropped  for  his  pains 
in  telling  It." 

'^  It  is  not  worth  while  to  talk  about  it,^ 
replied  Walter* 

"  You  are  right,  Mn  Clayton,  Your  name 
alters  our  position,  and  I  ahan't  say  another 
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word  of  the  port  or  the  beef.     I  need  make  do 

more  offers  of  service.** 
"Nay,  nay,"  said  Walter.     "  No  man  knows 

when  be  may  need  assistance,  and  if  ever  I 

require  it  from  you,  I  will  not  hesitate  in  ask- 
ing it.  Good  bye,  now.  1  will  see  you  agiiu 
before  I  leave  London.*' 

Gabriel  Jones  appeared  in  his  element.  Tiie 
very  idea  of  being  in  the  Metropolis  seemed  to 
throw  new  animation  into  his  frame,  and  he 
bustled  about,  ordering,  commanding,  lifting 
and  removing  the  luggage,  until  it  was  appa- 
rent both  his  mental  and  physical  conforma- 
tion had  undergone  a  considerable  change. 
The  crowd  had  well  nigh  cleared  off,  and  the 
coach  looked  as  if  it  were  empty,  two  or  three 
serving  men  stood  round  it,  when  the  door 
opeued,  and  Walter*s  dumb  companion  stalked 
forth.  He  was  some  six  feet  or  more  in  height, 
of  a  powerful,  athletic  frame,  and  the  men 
drew  back,  some  leaped  from  the  places  they 
had  occupied,  and  others  trembled  when  they 
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saw  him*  He  strode  carelessly  past  them  into 
the  street,  and  turned  the  nearest  comer  before 
one  of  them  spoke*  It  was  evident  that  the 
man  had  wakened  fears  in  their  hearts,  for  his 
absence  seemed  a  relief. 

**  It^s  no  wonder  the  ^  Fly*  was  robbed,"  re- 
marked one. 

**  Not  much,  an*  Captain  Legg  in  her,"  an- 
swered another. 

"  And  who^s  Captain  Legg  ?"  Walter  asked.'' 

^'The  knowinest  swell  in  Lunnun!    un  of 
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toNDOx,  mighty  London  !  A  city,  a  kingdom 
in  itself,  the  abode  of  wealth,  of  poverty,  of 
Tirtue^  of  vice^  of  spendthrift  prodigality^  of 
sordid  parsimony,  the  circle  about  whose  cen- 
tre revolve  every  passion,  every  feeling,  every 
emotion  of  the  human  heart,  our  scenes  now 
change  to  thee.  Walter  Clayton  was  in  Lon- 
don, but  why,  Walter  Clayton  had  come  to 
London,  was  what  Walter  Clayton  could  not 
tell. 

After  he  had  been  shown  to  his  sleeping- 
room,  Gabriel  Jones  helped  him  to  take  off 
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Lis  coflt^  and  wash  his  arm,  vhich  was  stiff 
aud  covered  with  dotted^  hardened  blood* 
The  wound  he  had  received  was  trifling,  for 
thc^  ball  had  passed  through  the  fleshy  part 
of  his  arm  without  touching  any  material  por^- 
tinm  but  it  bad  not  been  sufficiently  attended 
1 1,  and  he  felt  his  body  feverish,  and  his  head 
tlizzy  and  Achiug,  Gabric!  Jones  advised  him 
to  go  lo  bed,  an  advice  which  Walter  willing- 
ly took,  and  strove  to  sleep.  His  imag;tnat]Oii 
wa^  disturbed  by  the  fuverishness  of  his  body, 
and  strange,  odd  fancies  dwelt  upon  his  mind, 
while  his  thoughts  reverted  to  To nb ridge  Hall, 
and  more  than  once  he  blamed  his  own  atu* 
piditj  for  leaving  the  Manor  House*  The  bell 
of  some  neighbouring  church  tolled  the  mid- 
iji£;bt  hour,  and  as  the  dull,  heavy  sounds  fell 
\\  ith  regular,  measured  vibration  upon  his  ear, 
hu  likened  them  to  the  Suuday  chimes  of  the 
dock,  of  the  villnge  church  of  Barnton^  and  he 
pressed  his  hand  upon  his  head,  and  wondered 
Vk  hy  the  deuce  he  was  in  Londna ! 
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The  morning  at  length  broke^  and  Walter 
leotfor  a  surgeon.    It  was  a  dull,  foggy  day^ 
I  man  ought  see  his  finger  before  him,  but  if 
be  did  not,  people  would  have  little  cause  for 
astonishment,  and  in  London,  the  inhabitants 
oe?er  complain  of  the  clearness  of  the  atmos- 
piiere  in   winter.    The  rain  of  the  preceding 
erening  had  ceased,  but  thick,  murky  clouds 
bang  over  the  city,  flitting  in  gloomy  restless- 
ness from  one  place  in  the  firmament  to  an- 
other, and  never  allowing  even  a  straggling 
ny  of  sunshine,  or  clear  daylight  to  obtrude 
imongst  them.    The    atmosphere    was  close 
ind  warm,  conveying  to  the  lungs  of  one,  who 
had  just  exchanged  the  open  air  of  the  coun- 
try for  a  London  fog,  a  stifling  sensation,  an 
oppressive  feeling,  that  made  Clayton  breathe 
quicker  than  usual. 

Gabriel  Jones  introduced  the  surgeon.  He 
was  a  tall  man,  rather  thinnish,  with  a  marked 
and  good  profile.  There  was  no  mannerism, 
in  his  address,  and  commend  us,  to  such  a 
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physician,  he  never  showed  the  doctor.  Ton 
might  talk  an  hour  with  him,  and  never  have 
understood  from  his  conversation,  that  he  had 
a  tin  case  and  a  diploma.  It  is  only  the 
medical  quiddities,  stiff  as  an  old  woman  in 
buckram,  who  come  out  with  their  college^ 
their  sessions,  and  their  diplomas,  or  the 
factors  of  the  old  school,  men  whose  delight 
lay  in  setting  themselves  astray,  or  galvanizing 
a  patient  by  barbarisms  culled  from  the  phar- 
macopeia ;  but  Dr,  Wharton  was  none  of  these. 
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EmTthiog  was  tossed  and  put  out  of  its  place. 
His  clothes  lifted  by  no  gentle  hand^  and  then 
crashed  into  a  little  corner^  for  the  inspectors 
of  bis  luggage  seemed  most  dainty  in  their 
tastes,  and  paid  little  regard  to  his  wardrobe — 
ius  linens,  cravats,  handkerchiefs  soiled  and 
bniaed  and  crumpled,  were  strong  indications 
of  the  attention  of  the  highwaymen.    Some  of 
tketrooks  were  more  abused  than  others,  yet 
>ll  appeared  to  have  been  the  objects  of  consi- 
derable scrutiny. 

'^What  the  devil  does  this  meau/'  exclaimed 
Clayton  angrily,  when  he  threw  open  a  port- 

OttDteau,  in  which  had  been  contained    his 

vridng  desk,  with  money  and  letters.     '^  The 

writing  desk  is  gone.     Was  it  you,  Jones, 

packed  this  trunk  ?^ 
^It  was,''  said  Grabriel,  calmly,  rising  from 

his  position  on  the  floor.    '^  It  was  I  who  did 

it" 
^  It  is  strange,  then,  most  strange,  that  my 

other  trunks  should  be  opened,  their  contents 
K  3 
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certainly  Bbuaed^  but  tbis  one    alone    plun- 
dered*'' 

"  You  might  remember^  sir,  you  opened  that 
trunk  at  Barnton,  in  order  to  put  Sir  Thomas 
Dixon^s  letters  in  the  writing  desk.*' 

"  I  do  well,  and  that  dumb  scoundrel/' 

*' Who^  may  I  ask,  air?"  Jonea'Tace  appear- 
ing a  little  troubled* 

"Some  noted  highwayman^  called  Captain 
Leggt  who  was  in  the  inside  of  ihe    coach 
during  the  M'hole  of  our  journey  up  to  tnwn; 
the  circumstance  has  not  escaped  hh  attentiosi^ 
while  those  boobies  below  allowed  the  fellow 
to  pass  without  laying  a  hand  on  him,  and  he 
has  been  able  to  give  competent  directions  to 
his  assistants — I  care  not  so    much    for    the 
money  aa  Sb*  Thomas'  letters,-^ The  thing  is 
most  annoying/'  and  Walter  walked  once  or 
twice    through   the    room — -^^Very    annoy io^ 
indeed.     Ring  for  writing  materials,  Jones,  a» 
1  must  instantly  acquaint  Sir  Thomas  with  thi0 
business/' 
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Gabriel  Jones  rang  the  bell^  and  ordered 
vhat  Walter  vranted,  and  as  the  servant  re- 
timed with  them^  he  laid  a  packet  upon  the 
table,  directed  for  "  Walter  Clayton,  Esq." 
lie  writing  was  a  bold,  strong  hand.  He 
broke  the  seal,  and  to  his  great  gratification, 
feuod  the  parcel  contained  Dixon's  letters. 
There  was  neither  word  nor  comment,  not  the 
trace  of  a  pen  beyond  the  direction. 

^The  knave  should  have  enclosed  his  reasons, 
although,  by  the  bye,  I  am  satisfied  now  at  my 
otD  losses,  since  he  has  sent  back  the  papers. 
Call  a  coach,  Jones,  for  I  will  not  be  contented 
uotil  I  deliver  these  letters." 

Gabriel  performed  his  master's  bidding,  and 
the  coach  was  called.  Walter  jumped  into  it. 
He  had  much  to  think  of,  for,  somehow  he  felt 
greatly  confused  with  the  occurrences  of  the  last 
twenty-four  hours.  The  coach  proceeded  slowly 
through  the  crowded  streets,  and  Clayton,  little 
attentive  to  the  objects  that  met  his  eyes,  did 
not  attempt  to  hurry  the  driver.    Men,  women. 
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ftad  chUdren  passed  him^  but  smongsl 
tluroBg  lie  knew  none.    There  were  the  ) 
BOme  and  the  gay,  some  might  have  been 
Ij  and  melancholy^  but  all  passed  op>  i 
on  their  busittess,  or  on  their  pleasures* 
human  stream  Sowed  hastily  throngh  the 
branching  into  other  channels,  for  sti] 
atream  flowed.    There  was  noise,  and 
was  disturbaoce — opposing    drivers    ctir 
ladies  looked  out  of  their  carriages — wsgg 
cracked  their  long  whips,  aod  the  very 
ment  and  houses  shook  under  the  hcavj 
of  the  loaded  waggon   wheels — yet  atil 
stream  flowed  on* 

The  coach  stopped  in  Russell  Square.  ^ 
delivered  his  letters,  and  ordered  the  coad 
to  drive  to  another  street,  but  the  yehicU 
scarcely  turned,  when  an  elderly  gentl 
without  his  hat,  and  with  the  blandest  ex 
sion  of  countenaDcci  Clayton  had  ever 
hurried  down  the  steps,  and  addf 
him. 
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^Mj  dear  Mr.  Clayton^  I  did  not  know  that 
70a  were  the  bearer  of  Sir  Thomas  Dixon's 
letters,  or  I  should  have  seen  you  sooner.  You 
mast  come  into  the  house  with  me^  for  I  can"* 
oot  let  this  opportunity  of  obtaining  your 
acquaintance 'pass  without  attempting  to  im- 
pure it." 

The  earnestness  of  the  man's  address,  his 
ippearance  so  bland,  so  calm,  and  gentleman- 
like,  instantly  decided  Walter,  and  he  entered 
the  house. 

^Sir  Thomas  Dixon  writes  me,^  said  Mr. 
Thompson,  ^'  that  he  has  taken  the  advantage 
of  your  coming  up  to  town  to  send  me  some 
documents  of  considerable  value,  which  he 
feared  to  trust  to  the  ordinary  channel  of  de- 
livery, but  makes  no  mention  of  yourself  far- 
ther than  the  name. — I  wonder  how  he  could 
■ct  so  stupidly.'^ 

Walter  was  rather  pleased  than  otherwise  at 
this  omission  of  the  Baronet.    He  did  not  wish 
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to  be  introduced  to  any  man  through  his 
tucans^  and  he  was  still  more  gratified  with 
Thompson's  kindness,  as  it  seemed  to  spring 
from  his  feelings  towards  himselC 

**  It  is  now  more  than  ten  years,  since  I 
have  seen  your  uncle,**  continued  Thompson, 
**  tell  me  how  he  is.  How  does  he  look?  Fresh 
as  ever  I^Il  warrant,  for  there  is  nothing,  as 
we^  who  are  tied  to  the  town,  know,  there  is 
nothing  for  a  man  like  the  country," 

'*  My  uncle  is  well,  and  has,  I  belie ve,  for  the 
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about  Walter^    that  the  latter  was  quite  de- 


^  Nothing  of  great  consequence.    There  was 
to  attempt  made  to  rob  the  coach.'' 

•*  They  failed  then  ?*' 

"Not  entirely.'* 

^  And  you  have  been  amongst  the  sufferers? 
No  money  lost  I  hope  ?" 

**  Faith,''  replied  Clayton,  with  a  laugh,  "  I 
have  not  been  so  fortunate,  for  they  seemed  to 
have  a  particular  knowledge  about  my  affairs^and 
accommodated  themselves  accordingly.  They 
passed  by  my  unimportant  luggage,  and  seized 
upon  the  valuables.  The  matter,  however,  is 
of  small  importance,  as  I  intend  opening  an 
account  with  some  of  the  city  bankers." 

**  I  see,  I  see,"  said  Thompson,  taking  out 
a  slip  of  paper  from  a  portfolio  that  lay  on  the 
table,  and  beginning  to  write  upon  it.  '^  Par- 
don me  for  a  moment."  He  finished  writing 
and  put  the  paper  in  Walter's  hand. — It  was  a 
check  for  £500.  "  Not  a  word,"  he  continued, 
K  5 
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notiotng  Walter^s  astonishment,  **not  a 
It  may  take  some  days  before  you  can  op 
account*' 

**  I  have  quite  enough  of  money  for  on 
occasions/* 

^  There  arc  extraordinary  ones,  and  ; 
men  don't  live  in  London  without  expensi 
that  in  your  pocket.  You  cao  cash  it  oa 
return  to  your  hotel.  There  is  no  necess 
you  to  throw  it  away/^ 

Walter  made  no  more  refusals  against  w 
ing  the  money^  but  thanking  hiB  kind  fnei 
put  it  in  his  pocket-book,  and  rose  to  tal« 
leave. 

**  I  shall  have  one  or  two  friends  for  a 
sonper  to  night/'  said  Thompson,  he 
Walter's  bandj  *'  you  must  join  us,  an 
Bend  my  carriage  for  you.  I  can  take  r 
fusal  in  this  either,  so  say  at  once,  that 
come." 

Walter  hesitated  for  a  moment.  H* 
no  other  engagement*   ^'  I  shall  be  moat  1 
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to  eome,  bat  I  must  insist  on  your  not  sending 

(he  carriage.*^ 
'^Veiy  well,  as  yon  will/'  and  he  shook  his 

liaod  heartilj.     ''Good  bye,  now>  and   God 

bless  you.** 

Walter  entered  the  coach,  with  very  pleasant 
feelings.  His  vanity,  and  we  believe  no  young 
man  is  without  at  least  a  small  portion  of  this 
quality,  and  we  assert,  that  no  young  man 
should  be  without  as  much  of  it,  as  will  pre- 
vent him  from  falling  down,  instead  of  rising 
in  society,  his  vanity  was  then  very  agreeably 
excited  by  Mr.  Thompson's  conduct.  It  was 
not  personal  vanity,  which  Walter  possessed, 
vanity  resulting  from  his  good  looks  or  physi- 
cal conformation,  but  it  was  the  vanity  of 
name,  of  family,  the  vanity  inscribed  upon  the 
shield  of  the  man  who  points  to  his  forefathers 
and  his  pedigree  for  a  character.  It  is  a  par- 
donable sort  of  vanity  this,  but  the  person, 
who  exhibits  it,  should  not  tarnish,  by  his  own 
acts,  the  good  deeds  of  his  ancestors.    He 
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ahould  be  stainless  hitnaelf.  Walter  delivered 
the  rest  of  Sir  Thomas'  letters,  and  his  hotel 
being  nearer  than  the  \mnkj  he  drove  to  it 
first. 

Gabriel  Jones  was  talking  of  scriptural  sub- 
jects vith  one  of  the  waiters^  who  seemed  to 
be  a  godly  sort  of  character,  when  Walter 
entered  his  hoteU  The  valet  immediately 
proceeded  to  wait  upon  his  master.  Gabriel 
was  attentive,  most  attentive,  made  injuries 
if  his  master  would  dine  at  home,  if  be  would 
ord^  anything  for  dinner  to  which  he  was 
accusiomedj  or  might  fancy,  if  he  could  be 
useful  in  any  way. 

^'  I  must  run  to  the  bank,  before  it  closes^'^ 
said  Walter,  looking  for  his  handkerchief — 
**  Did  you  see  my  pocket  handkerchief?'*  he 
asked,  examining  his  pockets,  \*^  Eh,  what  the 
deuce  is  this?  the  pocket  book  and  check 
both  gone/* 

He  lifted  hia  hat,  ran  down  stairs^  leaving 
Gabriel  Jones  in  much  surprise  and  astonish* 
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ment,  at  the  haste  he  had  exhibited^  and 
jumped  into  the  coach^  ordering  the  man  to 
drive  quickly  to  the  bank.  To  account  for  his 
losing  the  pocket  book  and  check  puzzled 
Walter  Clayton^  although  he  thought  and 
thought,  until  the  coach  stopped  at  the  bank 
door — He  sprung  into  the  office. — An  elderly 
man  stood  behind  the  counter. 

''If  a  check  for  £500  be  brought  here,  you 
will  be  good  enough  to  detain  the  bearer,"  said 
Walter.  It  has  been  stolen  from  me,  or  I  have 
lost  it.    There  is  my  address." 

"Sorry  at  it,  sir,  very  sorry,  but  it  was 
cashed  half  an  hour  ago.'' 

"Half  an  hour  ago,"  exclaimed  Clayton. 
"  What  was  the  man  like  who  brought  it  ?'* 

"A  most  respectable,  gentlemanly  looking 
man.*' 

"  Well.  It  is  £500  lost,"  muttered  Clayton 
as  he  left  the  bank.  ''  Had  it  been  thousands, 
I  should  have  lost  more,"  and  he  consoled  him- 
self with  this  wise  reflection. 
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**  Where,  now,  sir  ?^'  a&ked  the  coachn 

"  To  my  faoteL  I  have  bad  enough  oi 
doQ  for  one  day/* 

"Yoii  have  the  money/'  aaid  Mr.  Ri 
ThompsoQi  to  a  rather  elderly,  respe 
looking  man,  who  just  then  entered  the  p 
of  the  house  in  Russell  Square, 

**  Surely,"  answered  the  other  placing 
the  tahle  a  large  parcel  of  notes — "  Surel 
the  thing  just  in  time,  for  I  hadn't  a  q 
to  spare — count  them — there's  the  J6500/ 

Mr.  Richard  Thompson  laughed  m 
as  he  counted  the  money — "  Egad,  I 
that  checki  has  paid  discount.  Five 
dred  for  the  slip  of  paper  and  the  ti 
of  writing  one's  name — Good^  devilish  g 
and  Mr,  Thompson  laughed  merrier  tha 
fore.  '*  There  was  no  hesitation  a 
bank  ?'' 

"  None  in  the  least^ — I  waited  for  a  fe? 
nutes — saw  him  dash  in^  and  then  out 
looked  vexed,  although  not  very  vexed," 
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"The  lad  has  spirit — Dixon  writes  him  as 
worth  the  trouble — Mind  the  supper  to-night, 
Baker^  and  the  letter  from  Fox,  prime  Charley 
Fox/'  and  Mr.  Thompson  laughed  again,  as 
the  otiier  quitted  the  apartment. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


Walteh  Clayton  dined  at  his  hotel, 
dinner  was  good,  every  rarity  of  the  seasc 
on  the  tablcj  but  no  delicacy  could  give  t 
that  which  alone  confers  pleasure  in  the  g 
eDjoyments  of  our  humanity,  our  eutin( 
(1  linking,  no  delicacy  could  produce  an 
tite.  The  dishes  were  many,  un louche 
\:k*m  with  names  that  would  have  puz: 
French man^  though  they  were  said  i 
French,  were  dismissed  without  a  trial*  G 
Jones  hung  over  this  display  of  mawkie 
^on  hi9  maater'a  part  with  most  sympat 
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looks^  but  although  the  very  essence  of  a 
pttiimaUre  in  tying  a  cravat,  Gabriel  could  not 
loake  Clayton  eat.  The  wines  however  seemed 
to  have  found  more  favour  in  his  eyes, 
and  there  was  a  considerable  consumption  of 
claret. 

He  finished  his  dinner,  threw  himself  on  a 
sofa,  and  determined  to  sleep,  giving  Jones 
orders  to  rouse  him  at  ten.  Various  thoughts 
danced  through  his  brain,  but  the  atmosphere 
was  much  clouded  by  claret,J  and  none  of  his 
conceptions  were  very  brilliant.  He  had  al- 
most determined  never  again  to  carry  a  pocket 
book,  or  any  other  disposable  article,  yet  be 
thought  by  placing  an  embargo  upon  such 
commodities,  it  would  be  desirable  to  secure  a 
suitable  termination,  that  he  would  label  himself, 
"Not  to  be  removed  without  the  owner's  per- 
mission.'^   Amidst  this  folly  he  fell  asleep. 

The  clock  had  just  struck  ten,  and  Clayton 
heard  indistinctly  its  tones,  as  it  proclaimed  the 
boor;  for  he  was  in  that  state  of  indefinite  senv 


satioHj  wheo  one  can  neither  be  said  to  be  [ 
fiitively  waking  nor  sleeping,  a  state  prod 
tive  of  strange  feelings  to  schoolboys  and  mi 
who  have  scolding  mistresses,  Gabriel  Jo 
had  his  hand  gently  upon  his  arm. 

"  It  is  now  len^  sir,  and  you  desired  me 
wahen  you  when  it  should  strike," 

'*  Thank   yoU|  yes,'^   and    with  a    runn 
commentary  of  yawns,  Clayton  rose  to  di 
for  Mr*  Thompson's  petit  souper*    Sometii 
the  occupation  of  dressing  is  pleasant  enou 
and  at  others  it  is  a  great  bore.     The  la 
feeling   was   strong  within    Clayton,    and 
would   rather  have  gone  to   the  top   of 
Monument,  clambered  up  the  Peak  of  Dei 
or  easiest  of  all,  slept  on,  than  have  untied 
knot  of  his  cravat.  Gabriel  Jonefi  was^  howe^ 
excellent  in  his  way^   and  he   possessed 
Buaviter  in  modo  method  of  doing  his  busin 
which  to  a  reluctant  patient  is  better  even  t1 
the    best    medicine,       Walter    shrugged 
shoulders,  shrugged    and    yawned|   and   g 
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maoj  signs  of  appearing  annoyed  and  wearied, 
bat  Jones  seemed  to  have  an  interest  in  pre- 
paring him  for  his  supper,'  for  almost  without 
ao  effort  of  his  own,  he  found  himself  at  the 
door  of  his  hotel,  and  a  coach  called,  with 
directions  were  to  stop,  given  to  the  driver. 

'<  Shall  I  sit  up  for  you,  sir/'  asked  Jones, 
when  he  perceived  that  his  master  was  safely 
located  in  the  vehicle. 
^  No,  no,  you  had  better  go  to  bed.'^ 
^  Such  is  my  own  opinion,''  muttered  Ga- 
briel Jones  to  himself,  and  he  retired  leisurely 
to  his  bed. 

Clayton  was  the  last  of  the  party  for  Mr. 
Thompson's  petit  wuper.  He  was  shown  into 
the  room  by  a  servant  whose  step  upon  the 
soft  Brussels  carpet,  was  as  light  and  noiseless 
as  one  might  conceive  the  tread  of  some  fairy 
sprite  to  be,  and  like  his  master,  his  face  was 
redolent  of  good  humour  and  benevolence. 
The  apartment  which  Clayton  had  entered, 
was   gorgeously  furnished,   and  replete  witb 
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every  luxury  that  could  add  either  to  the  i 
or  comfort  of  our  poor  humanity*  PLctu 
bu&tSj  statues,  were  scattered  about  bj  a  ] 
fuse  bandj  but  extreme  elegance  and  art  se 
ed  to  have  assisted  at  their  disposal,  for  o\ 
article  was  so  placed  as  to  exhibit  its  c 
beauties  in  the  full  blaze  of  light  that 
emitted  from  a  maguiGcent  and  richly  gil 
chandelier. 

**  My  dear  Clayton/'  said  Thompson,  as 
servant  in  tones  which  scarcely  rose  abo^ 
whisper,  yet  were  most  distinctly  heard 
every  peron  in  the  room,  pronounced  Wall 
namej  ''  how  happy  I  am  to  see  you  ag 
Allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  my  fries 
Baron  Bewling,  His  Austrian  Majesty*s  Chj 
d*aiFair^s,  and  to  my  Lord  Etal,  You  9 
he  continued,  as  Clayton  bowed  to  each  of 
persons  to  whom  he  was  introduced,  ^*  th 
have  not  brought  you  amongst  a  tnultitud 
friends,  for  I  am  not  abl<^  to  number  ir 
whom  I  would  thus  deaigaate.    It  ib  bette; 
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^re  one  or  two,  than  a  thousand,  who  like 
snrallovrs,  fly  away  with  the  change  of  sea- 
sons/' 

Clayton  felt  the  justness  of  the  remark,  and 
turned  to  ^the  examination  of  those  friends 
whom  MnThompson  thus  highly  eulogised.  The 
Baron  bore  about  him  all  the  characteristics 
of  a  full-bred  German  countenance.  His  head 
HI  as  almost  entirely  bald,  with  the  exception 
of  about  two  inches  of  each  side  that  were 
covered  with  short,  thick  grey  hair  meeting 
behind  his  crown  in  a  kind  of  circle,  and  con» 
tinning  down  his  face  until  it  reached  where 
the  upper  and  lower  jaws  joined,  and  diverging 
with  a  graceful  sweep,  it  crossed  his  lip  and 
encountered  its  companion  that  had  performed 
a  similar  journey  on  the  other  side.  The  ex- 
pression of  his  face  was  kind  and^bland,  his  eyes 
and  the  comers  of  his  mouth  indicative  of  much 
humour,  and  on  the  whole  Walter  felt  pleased 
with  the  survey  of  the  man's  appearance. 
Lord  Etal  was  a  tall,  thin,  and  rather  grace- 
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ful  sort  of  personage^  aud  as  he  stood  leaning 
with  one  arm  upon  the  marble  chimney-piece^ 
and  his  head  resting  upon  his  hand^  Clayton 
could  easily  discover  the  length  and  breadth 
of  his  figure.  His  countenance  was  good^ 
though  there  was  a  quiet,  sleepy  look  of  in- 
telligence about  it^  which  might  either  pass 
for  downright  stupidity  or  much  concealed 
cunning. 

"  Charles  will  not  come  this  night,  I  fear," 
said  Thompson,  and  the  words  were  scarcely 
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^Tou  have  lost,  Mr.  Clayton^  for  this  night 
at  least,  the  opportuoity  of  seeing  the  greatest 
xsan  of  his  day  in  one  of  his  convivial  mo- 
tneikt^^  he  continued^  after  reading  the  note 
aloud.  '<  He  is  none  of  your  wet  blankets.  £h^ 
Baron. — ^What  do  you  say  ?" 

"Mein  Gott,  no/^  and  as  the  German  spoke, 
h  coughed  once  or  twice  and  buried  his  face 
in  his  handkerchief^  while  a  dreamy  expression, 
a  sort  of  ikidefinable  rush-light  twinkle  hovered 
about  the  comer  of  Lord  Etal^s  eye  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  disappeared,  when  the  Baron 
bad  answered  his  host's  question. 

**  Tou  are  a  judge  of  painting,''  said  Thomp- 
son to  Walter  drawing  him  from  the  fire  to  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  and  pointing  out  to 
him  a  Madona  and  child,  by  one  of  the 
Carracci,  which  was  encased  in  a  superb  frame. 
'^  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  merits  of  that 
picture?'* 

"  It  is  very  beautifuV  said  Walter, "  but  by 
the  bye^  I  am  glad  you  brought  me  to  look 
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at   it^   m   I   desired  to  speak  to  jrou  on  an- 
other subject." 

*'^  Mj  dear  friend,  is  it  anythmg  I  can  be 
of  service  to  you  ia  ?" 

**  I  fear  not  oow,"  answered  Walter,  "  Tou 
remember  the  check  you  gave  me  la  the 
morning  for  the  £500?" 

Thompson  nodded. 

*^  Well,  then,  by  some  unaccouDtable  process 
both  it  and  *iny  pocket  book  were  abstracted 
from  my  possession  before  I  reached  my 
hotel," 

"  But  the  check,"  said  Thompson  quickly, 
(^  you  ordered  it  to  be  stopped  if  presented 
for  payment." 

**  I  would  have  done  so^  if  the  parties  con- 
cerned in  the  theft  had  not  been  more  expe- 
ditious than  myself^  for  when  I  reached  the 
baak,  it  had  been  cashed." 

"  The  devil  it  was.  Pardon  me^  my  deair 
friend  {  bat  this  is  enough  to  ruffle  any  man's 
temper.     Robbed  twice  in  the  fonr-and-twenty 
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kmrs,  and  I  cannot  see  anything  you  may  do 
in  this  instance.  You  must  not  mention  the 
nmicr  to  Etal  or  the  Baron^  or  you  may  be 
prepared  to  be  laughed  at  in  every  club  in  town 
for  the  next  nine  days,  and  afler  that  the 
children  will  ask  you,  'did  you  get  you 
check  cashed  ?*  Do  not  say  a  word  about  it, 
^  in  the  meantime  something  might    turn 

*I  had  not  intended  to  have  spoken  of  it 
to  *ny  one  but  yourself,'*  replied  Walter,  upon 
vhom  Thompson's  remarks  had  made  the 
ttnwgest  impression;  for  if  there  were  any  one 
thing  that  would  influence  his  conduct,  it  was 
the  dread  of  ridicule  and  sarcasm. 

^I  am  glad  you  did  not,'^  answered  Thomp- 
son in  an  under  tone,  and  the  supper  was  an- 
noaoced,  while  a  pair  of  folding  doors,  so  con- 
trived as  to  appear  a  portion  of  the  wall  of  the 
room,  was  thrown  open,  and  Walter  saw  the 
•upper  table  laid  out  in  a  small  cabinet,  as  luxu- 

VOL.  I.  L 
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riously  and  splendidly  decorated  as  the  ; 
ment  in  which  he  stood. 

The  table  did  honour  to  the  taste  of  the 
and  was  well  adapted  to  stimulate  the 
tites  of  his  guests.  Every  delicacy  appl 
to  the  meal  which  money  could  commanc 
on  it.  The  wines  were  superb,  of  the 
vintage,  and  Lord  Etal  with  the  Baroi 
to  them  that  silent  attention,  which  desi{ 
admiration,  better  than  the  most  noisy  p: 
The  silent  servant  seemed  to  know  the 
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bd  drunk,  and  much  inclined  to  look  upon 

tlie  sunny  side  of  the  picture^  which  events  had 

ptmted  for  him. 
'*  We  are  (our"  said  Etal,  when  the  supper 

things  had  been  removed,  and  the  party  were 

dnwD  closer  round  the  fire,  '^  and  would  make 

mug  set  for  whist." 
**  Nonsense,  EtaV^  replied  Mr.  Thompson. 

'Toaknow  the  Baron  does  not  play,  and  I 

voold  prefer  some  quiet  chat  to  the  contention 

of  cards.    What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Clayton  ?^' 
"  I  must  be  ruled  by  the  majority,"  replied 

^aker,  laughing. 

^And  I  shall  canvas  the  Baron,"  said  £tal, 
dnuoing  his  wine  glass.  '^  If  he  have  the  heart 
to  refuse  me,  it  is  more  than  I  can  expect." 

^Mein  Gott,  I  never  deny  nobody^  when  de 
iQake  von  reasonable  demand,  and  if  Monsieur 
Clajrtong  do  play,  I  shall  not  refuse  to  join 
voQ  game  of  whist,'*  answered  Bewling  to  his 
U>rdship'8  entreaties. 

"We  shall  be  at  the  top  of  the  poll,"return- 
L  3 
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ed  Etal,  *^  for  I  think  I  can  say,  Mr  Claytoi 
will  join  me  and  the  Baron.** 

^'I  shall  certainly  not  oppose  you,"  aa» 
Walter. 

**  Bravo  !*'  exclaimed  his  Lordship,  **  yoi 
are  now,  my  very  agreeable  host,  in  a  moi 
decided  niinority--do  you  acknowledge  you 
defeat  r 

'^  I  would  certainly  much  rather  not  play,^ 
returned  Thompson,  ^*  but  I  will  be  no  obsta 
cle  to  your  amusement,  gentlemen,  and  he  runj 
the  bell  for  cards/' 

The  hour  was  about  midnight.  A  sligh 
pause  had  taken  place  in  the  conversation  do 
ring  the  time  the  servant  was  preparing  th 
card  table,  and  Walter  walked  over  to  th 
window,  which  he  conjectured  from  the  coca 
sional  rattling  of  wheels  underneath  looke 
into  the  street.  He  raised  the  curtain,  an 
looking  out,  found  that  he  was  right  in  h 
surmises  as  to  the  locality  of  the  room.  Tl 
night  was  dark,  while  a  few,  straggling  lam] 
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threw  a  flitting  and  uncertain  light  upon  the 
pa?einenty  but  every  thing  around  was  silent 
and  motionless.  He  dropped  the  drapery,  and 
weat  over  to  the  card  table. 

''How  shall  we  play/'  asked  Etal,  as  Wal- 
ter joined  them  ?  Let  us  cut  for  partners.'' 

They  all  agreed  to  the  proposition,  and 
Walter  and  Mr.  Thompson  were  to  play 
igtinst  the  Baron  and  his  Lordship. 

''Settle  the  stake  now,  gentlemen/'  said 
Thompson,  ^and  let  it  be  something  mo- 
<ieiate,  for  I  will  not  play  high,  and  they  de- 
termbed  that  it  should  be  half-a-crown  points, 
and  a  crown  the  rubber. 

They  had  played  for  an  hour,  and  Walter 
with  his  partner  won  every  game.  Lord  Etal 
loggested  an  increase  in  the  stake,  and  a  new 
pack  of  cards,  while  the  Baron  muttered  a 
'^Mein  Gott,"  and  said  ^<he  had  lost  two 
guineas." 

"  The  price  of  a  respectable  German  princi- 
pality,   whose  owner  has  more   hairs  in  his 
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moustachios  than  pence  in  his  pocket,*'  s^i. 
EtaL  "  Ha,  Monsieur  le  Baron,  you  are  un- 
done,  and  have  you  lost  two  guineas?'^ 

The  stake  was  agreed  to.  Walter  seemed  tc 
take  an  interest  in  the  game,  and  they  nffent  on 
with  new  cards,  while  even  Thompson  exhibi- 
ted pleasure  in  his  success.  The  good  lucli 
with  which  Clayton  began,  still  continued,  and 
the  sovereigns  rose  in  a  little  pile  beside  himj 
that  bid  fair  for  yet  further  increase.  The  dis- 
tant sounds  as  if  of  a  clock  striking,  fell  upon 
Clayton's  ears,  but  so  indistinct  that  he  could 
not  tell  the  hour.  He  took  out  his  watch,  it 
was  past  three,  but  hours  had  flown  as  mi- 
nutes.  His  winnings  were  now  considerable, 
a  further  increase  was  made  in  the  stake,  and 
all  parties  seemed  by  a  sort  of  intuitive  feeling, 
to  settle  down  quietly  for  a  night's  gambling. 

A  new  pack  of  cards  was  again  brought,  am 
the  game  went  on.  Still  Walter  was  wmnin( 
fast.  The  Baron  seemed  out  of  humoui 
spoke  little,  and  Lord  EtaPs  face  grew  mor 
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nnintelligible  looking  than  before,  while  both 
had  suspended  cash  payments,  and  took  out 
their  pocket  books  to  chronicle  their  losses. 

At  eight  o'clock,  the  stake  had  been  in- 
creased to  an  alarming  extent,  and  Walter 
with  his  partner  were  winners  to  a  considera- 
ble amount.  There  was  a  stoppage  for  a  time, 
tt  if  by  mutual  consent  of  the  parties,  and 
Mr.  Thompson  rung  the  bell  and  ordered 
coffee  in  the  adjoining  apartment,  while  Wal- 
ter opened  the  window  shutters. 

The  day  was  struggling  to  dispel  the  mist 
and  fog  that  hung  over  the  city.     People  on 
business  or  pleasure,  or  something  else,  walk- 
ed hastily  up   and  down   the  street  beneath ; 
there   was  an   alacrity   about   their   motions, 
that  forcible  struck  Walter's  mind,  as  he  look- 
ed out  at  them,  and  contrasted  their  conduct 
with  his  own.     He  turned  away  from  the  busy 
scene,  and   walked  through  the  room  almost 
littered  with  cards,  to  the  next  apartment.  The 
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lull  glare  of  the  day  light  came  through  i.u 
open  Yfindows  upon  the  pale  and  sickly  coun- 
tenances of  the  four  occupants  of  the  room, 
and  Clayton  almost  started  when  he  saw  the 
reflection  of  his  face  in  the  mirror  that  was 
placed  over  the  chimney-piece.  His  eyes  were 
wild  and  a  little  blood-shot^  while  his  blood 
was  somewhat  feverish,  and  his  arm  painec 
him.  He  expressed  a  desire  to  have  a  surgeoa 
called,  and  get  the  wound  dressed. 

"  You  must  go  home,  positively  you  must," 
said  Thompson,  when   Walter  spoke   of   his 
'  :   «  arm,  ^'  the  idea  of  a  man  in  your  condition  to 

x'./O  .7  sit  up  all  night;    why  did  you  not  tell  me  of 

'"  :y  this?  and  I  would  have  discontinued  playing 

"f- .  ■-  ';     '  long  before  this  hour." 

•Tf  :.  -■-        '   ^  "  It  is  but  a  scratch,"  replied  Walter,  "and 

•^*-  \.'.  if  dressed,  I  am  sure  would  be  well  in  a  dai 

'^'^{.,  ..  or  two." 

|:'j      '    .  ■■  ■.■■ 

'^  Do  you  intend  leaving  US  now.  Mr.  Qar 

■*■,«  ■..■..-''.  • 

Aj,  ,.  ;.  '  ton?"  asked  Lord  Etal,  and  although   tlicr 

U-'^    ■■   .  ■  ■ 
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was  nothing  particular  in  the  question,  the 
tone^  the  manner^  the  emphasis  seemed  strange, 
and  Walter's  pride  was  roused. 
"No,  not  now,*'  he  answered  briefly. 
''Ah,  mein  Gott,  to  depart  wid  all  de 
money. — Eh?  Monsieur  Clayton,  do  you  in- 
tend to  do  dat?"  enquired  the  Baron. 

''Not  at   present,**  said  Walter,  "if  Mr. 
Iliompson  will  allow  me  to  send  for  a  sur- 
geon." 
"  I  will  not  prevent  you,*'  said  Thompson, 

hut ^" 

Lord  Etal  gave  the  bell-rope  a  pull  that 
bad  almost  broken  the  wires,  and  ordered  the 
servant  to  send  for  the  nearest  surgeon,  while 
Thompson  seemed  inclined  to  interfere  with 
his  Lordship*s  assumption  of  authority.  The 
surgeon  was  sent  for,  and  Walter's  arm  dress- 
ed, while  in  the  meantime  the  silent  servant 
brought  in  the  coffee,  and  each  of  the  four 
took  a  cup  of  it.  They  did  not  sit  down  again 
to  play  for  a  few  minutes,  although  it  was 
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evident  none  of  them  had  resolved  t 
Etal  was  totting  up  hia  accauntj  anc 
ling  ^*alkbg  about  the  roam  with  his 
joined  behind  Mb  back^  and  muttering 
Gott^*'  at  every  turn.  After  a  few  r 
spent  in  recruiting  themeselves,  they  r* 
their  places  again  at  the  card  table,  a 
game  was  continued  as  before. 

It  is  true  that  fortune  doea  not  alvi 
main  con^tant^  and  very  shortly  after  tl 
recommenced  playing^  she  had  begun  1 
cross  at  Walter  and  his  partner;  he 
yet  lost  nothingi  and  he  resolved  whene 
v^ianings  were  gone,  to  quit  and  go  to  hi 
but  he  found  J  like  other  a,  that  the  va 
resolutions  are  not  proof  against  the  in 
spirit  of  gambling*  The  cards  now 
against  him — Mr,  Thompson  grew  moo 
thoughtful,  the  last  guinea  of  his  winmn 
gone, 

"  1  think  we  had  better  give  over/'  h* 
*'  Certainly,  if  Mr.  Clayton  wish,'* 
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Etal,  in  the  same  tone  that  had  before  grated 
M  harshly  upon  Walter's  feelings,  while  the 
Baron  rolled  about  from  side  to  side,  fixing 
bis  keen  grey  eyes  upon  his  face. 

•^  Let  us  take  another  trial,^'  said  Walter, 
Us  pride  overcoming  his  prudence,  while  he 
mentally  determined  to  risk  another  £500. 

A  new  pack  of  cards  was  again  obtained, 
«nd  they  went  on,  Walter's  £500  and  his  pru- 
dence disappeared  together,   and  more  than 
once  he  felt  that  bitter  spirit,  which  urges  on  the 
gambler,  when  in  the  despair  of  loss,  taking  pos- 
session of  his  mind.     He  had  now  to  use  his 
pencil,  and  once  he  looked  at  the  slip  of  puper 
^hich  recorded  his  losses,  and  limited  himself 
to  thousands   instead    of  hundreds.     It    was 
now  six  o'clock,  the  silent  servant  gave  wine, 
or  any  thing  else  which  the  parties  might  de- 
sire, to  each  as  he  wanted  it,  and  the  business 
continued  uninternipted  by  the  slightest  wish 
expressed  by  one  of  them  to  desist. 
*^  I  shall  throw  another  thousand  after  that,'' 
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muttered  Clayton  to  biznself^  bb  be  scored 
down  aoother  loat  game.  The  thousand  went, 
and  then  aootber^  and  anotber,  and  be  looked 
at  bia  watch,  it  was  nine  o'clock,  **  I  shall  play 
till  twelve  and  then  cease/'  he  added, 

"What  is  the  hour,  Etal?"  asked  Thomp- 
son,  upon  whom  his  losses  seemed  to  make  no 
inconsiderable  effect. 

"  It  wants  a  quarter  to  two/'  answered  the 
Peer. 

"  Till  two/*  exclaimed  Walter,  atarting  up, 
then  restraining  himself^  he  sat  down,  and  the 
game  went  on  as  before.  Hours  fiew  past  un- 
heeded, and  the  second  morning  was  usber- 
ing  in  the  day,  yet  from  the  moment  luck  bad 
changed,  and  gone  against  him,  Walter  never 
won  a  game.  His  partner  pla)  ed  well  and  skil* 
fnUyt  but  still  it  was  struggling  against  bope^ 
and  feeling  convinced  I  bat  be  would  receive  no 
favours  from  fortune  in  her  then  mood^  he 
rose  from  the  table  on  the  termination  of  a 
game^  and  walked  over  to  the  window. 
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It  was  broad  day ;  the  street  was  lively  with 
the  hum  and  stir  of  business,  and  he  turned 
from  the  sight,  and  stated  his  determination 
to  cease  playing. 
^  I  shall  not  oppose  you/'  said  Etal. 
^'Nor  I,  Monsieur  Clayton/'  added  the 
Baron. 

Walter  totted  up  his  list^  and  found  he  owed 
^talniae  thousand  pounds.  Mr.  Thompson 
^k  up  a  check-book^  and  filling  a  check 
to  the  same  amount,  handed  it  over  to  the 
BaroD,  as  Walter  had  given  one  for  the  sum 
he  owed  his  Lordship. 

It  was  now  ten  o'clock.  A  coach  was 
ordered,  and  shaking  hands  with  Thompson 
^d  his  two  opponents,  he  quitted  the  house. 
He  had  now  spent  a  second  night  in  London. 
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Tub  glare  of  the  light  of  the  advancing:  day 
came  painfully  upon  Clayton's  eyes,  as  hi 
looked  out  of  the  coach  windows  upon  thi 
streets,  through  which  he  passed.  His  braii 
was  in  a  whirl,  The  rotatory  motion  of  th 
wheels  that  bore  him  onwards,  Aeemed  asi 
ajiplied  to  his  mind,  and  his  feelings  were  ii 
one  vast  tumult,  a  sea  of  anger,  doubt,  an 
regret.  He  threw  himself  back  in  the  carriagi 
pressed  his  hand  upon  his  burning,  feveria 
brows,  and  gave  himself  up  to  all  the  bitteme 
of  reflection  upon  his  foolish  conduct. 
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The  carriage  stopped  at  the  hotels  and  Wal- 

^paased  rapidly  to  his  sleeping  room.  Grabriel 

^^>^  that  most  incomparable  of  valets,  was 

^ff^Dffng  the  requisites  for  the  toilet  in  the 

Apartment,    when    his    master    entered,    and 

Salter  could  tell  more  of  his  altered   looks 

^otn  the  sudden  start  of  his  servant  on  seeing 

l^y  than  if  he  had  observed  the  lineaments  of 

^countenance  for  a  twelvemonth  in  a  look- 

11%  glass. 

**  It  was  well  I  did  not  set  up  for  you,  sir,'^ 
loQes  observed,  lifting  a  book,  he  seemed  to 
^>ve  been  reading,  from  the  dressing  table,  and 
^h  Walter  observed  was  a  bible. 

'^Yea,''  Clayton  answered  sharply.  The 
^bethought  a  rather  strong  commentary 
i^ouhia  own  conduct. 

'*!  enquired  this  morning,  and  yesterday  for 

JOQ  at  Mr.  Thompson's,^'  Jones  said,  when 

Walter  had  thrown  himself  into  the  first  chair 

near  him,  f^  and  I  was  told,  that  you  were  still 

there.'' 
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**  Yes,**  Clayton  agam  answered.  "  I  ii 
sleeping  a  few  hours^  but  stop^  what  time 
the  mail  for  Barotofi  leave  this  ?^^ 

"  At  BIX  in  the  evening,  sir.*' 

**  Oh,  very  well,  I  ahall  be  up  before 
hour,"  and  he  eontinued  in  the  chair,  i 
Jones  busied  himself  in  preparing  his  bee 
him.  Clayton's  thoughls  were  none  of 
most  pleasant.  Me  had  now  been  in  Loi 
the  third  day^  and  had  not  yet  written  tc 
uncle,  nor  received  any  letter  from  Tonbi 
HalL  The  fault  was  his  own^  for  no  one  1 
knew  his  address.  Sir  Thomas  Dixon  aoc 
eonsin  flitted  across  his  memory.  The  Bai 
was  in  possesdon  of  the  field  at  the  Hall^ 
perhaps  the  first  letter,  he  might  receive 
thence,  might  be  the  news  of  her  marriaj 
him.  His  losses  then  occured  to  him^  an 
felt  convinced  that  wealthy  as  Walter  Ch 
was^  he  could  not  afford  to  lose  nearly  a  y 
revenue,  without  feeling  a  little  vexed. 

**  I  have  been  foolishj  very  foolish/*  he 
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tered  to  himself,  when  he  reviewed  his  conduct, 
since  his  arrival  in  London.    ^^  I  have  acted 
with  the  utmost  madness.     It  is  however  over," 
tod  consoling  himself  with  this  very  prudent 
i^ectioD,  he  jumped  into  bed*     His  blood  was 
mother  cool  as  an  icicle,  nor  his  head  steady  as 
»  mountain.    The  one  was  running  in  a  burn- 
mg  torrent  through  his  veins,  and  he  put  his 
Itinds  more  than  once  to  the  other,  in  a  vain 
endeavour  to  stop  the  wild  and  painful  throb- 
lyings  of  his  temples.     Gambling  is  no  cure  for 
diseases  of  either  the  head  or  the  pocket.     It 
^iisturbs  the  mechanism  of  the  first,  and  mostly 
empties  the  contents  of  the  second. 

Walter  tossed  about  in  his  bed.  He  could 
Dot  obtain  a  healthy,  refreshing]  sleep. 
His  head  was  full  of  confused  images,  and 
wandering  trains  of  horrors  rested  for  a  mo- 
ment in  their  journeys  downwards,  upon  his 
pillow,  and  ever  as  they  quitted  him,  did  they 
leave  some  sting  behind.  Gabriel  Jones  slipped 
about   his  room,  without  disturbing  his  rest, 
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even  by  the  process  of  respiratioD^  so  silent 
and  quiet  were  his  business  and  his  devo- 
tions, 

Clayton  could  not  sleep.  His  arm  pained 
him,  and  Gabriel  was  sent  for  Dn  Wharton, 
who  came  almost  immediately.  He  felt  his 
palieut's  pulse.  "Tou  want  sleep^  air,  and 
must  put  yourself  completely  at  my  disposal 
for  this  day  and  to-morrow/'  he  said,  after  ex~ 
amining  the  pulse,  '^  and  I  will  prescribe  rest 
id  quietness  for 
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being  made  to  Emily  occurring  to  his  mind. 
'^Noy  no^  I  may  be  able  to  write  to-morrow, 
for  the  present  I  resign  myself  to  your  care/' 

The  doctor  dressed  his  arm^  and  prescribed 
£xrhim.    The  medicine  wrought  beneficially, 
and  Walter  fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  undisturb- 
ed by  dreams  or  fantasies  of  the  imagination. 
He  awoke  refreshed  in  all  the  powers  of  health, 
icarcely  a  pain  in  his  frame,  and  that  wild 
throbbing  of  the  temples,    the    feverish   heat 
that  had  afflicted  him,  were  now  almost  com- 
pletely gone,  and  he   sat    up    in   bed,  feeling 
himself  a  new  man.    Gabriel  Jones  advanced 
towards  his  bed  with  his  usual,  quiet,  noise- 
less step.     He   held   in   his    hand    a   lighted 
wax   taper,   and   a   small   note.     Seeing   his 
master  sitting  up,  he  gave  him  the  note,  but 
as  he   did   so,  Walter   thought    he  could  see 
in  the  man's  manner  and  looks  the  strongest 
symptoms  of  disgust.    Clayton  wondered,  who 
could    be  his  correspondent,  a  wonder  in  no 
small  degree  increased,  when  he  saw  the  writ- 
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ing  was  that  of  a  female.  He  opened  tbf 
note.  It  was  written  id  the  faiatest^  tiDiest 
characters,  and  there  was  a  tremulousness  about 
the  IctterS)  that  seemed  to  impress  upon  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  that  it  was  not  penned 
without  fiome  agitation  upon  the  writer^s  part; 
in  some  places  it  was  even  slightly  blotted. 
Clayton  read  it, 

''There  are  some/*    it  said^  "whom  time 
changes,  others  on  \phom  it  has  no  effect.     I 
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Walter  read    the    note   twice.     Madeline, 
Madelbe,  who  could  Madeline  be  ?    The  writ- 
ing was  elegant,  and  the  wording,  that  of  a 
keart,  which  had  periled  everything  upon  this 
^ce.    His  vanity,  his  pride,  the  softer  emo- 
tioDa  and  feelings  of  his  nature  were  roused, 
^  he  detennined  to  investigate   the   affair, 
^e  writer  hinted  at  danger,  but  he  was  bold 
^d  resolute,  and  perhaps  the  very  thought  of 
P^  only  the  more  stimulated  him  in  the  pro- 
bation of  the  adventure. 

He  rose  and  dressed.  The  powers  of  Ga- 
briel Jones  were  taxed  to  their  utmost,  and 
^U  did  the  valet  sustain  his  celebrity.  Walter 
looked  at  himself  in  the  glass — the  slight  ill- 
ness which  had  attacked  him,  gave  to  his 
iace  an  interesting  paleness,  and  Gabriel  Jones 
by  his  art,  had  assisted  a  countenance  by  no 
means  displeasing,  and  a  figure,  which  was 
decidedly  good,  to  reach  an  advanced  stage 
towards  ''the  beautiful.'^  The  valet  contem- 
plated not  his  master,  but  his  dress  with  su- 
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preine  eatisfaction^  and  placed  hia  cloak  roDin 
Walter's  shoulders  with  the  greatest  can 
fearful  lest  a  ruffle  might  be  iujured,  or  th 
knot  of  his  cravat  displaced. 

The  hour  was  nearly  half-past  ten,  ani 
Clayton  jumped  into  a  hackney,  with  direc 
tions  to  the  driver  to  set  him  down  at  West 
minster  Abbey.  The  day  had  been  fine,  aui 
and  was  succeeded  by  a  hard  frost  towards 
nightfall  which  had  almost  peopled  the  6rma 
ment  with  stara^  and  they  shone  in  glorious 
splendourj  glittering  with  diamond  brightness 
some  Looking  down  on  the  earth  with  a  calm 
fixed  gaze,  and  others  shooting  across  the  sky 
as  if  they  would  borrow  brilliancy  fmn 
their  more  powerful  neighbours-  Few  people 
were  on  the  streets  at  that  hour;  tbe  shop 
were  almost  all  closed,  and  with  little  to  see  q 
hear,  Walter  gave  himself  up  to  silence  ani 
rumination* 

The  coach  stopped  at  Westminsteri  aui 
Clayton  jumped  out,  paid  his  fare,  and  remain 
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ed  Standing  where  he  was,  until  the  vehicle 
M  disappeared  from  his  view.  The  night 
^u  cold^  and  he  walked  rapidly  up  and  down 
the  pathway  before  the  gate^  for  it  wanted  yet 
s<Nne  minutes  to  eleven.  Scarcely  had  the 
church  clock  tolled  that  hour — the  reverbera- 
tioDi  of  the  sounds  had  not  completely  died 
^vay,  when  a  female  muffled,  her  face  shroud- 
d  in  her  veil,  stopped  beside  him,  where  he 
h^  paused  in  his  walk,  on  hearing  the  tones 
^f  the  bell,  and  pronounced,  with  a  slightly 
foreign  accent,  the  word  **  Madeline." 

''Lead  on,  and  I  shall  follow,"  said  Clayton, 
Motioning  her  with  his  hand,  to  proceed. 

"  Oui,  Monsieur,**  his  guide  replied,  and  she 
talked  on,  some  yards  in  advance  of  him. 

Walter  was  by  no  means  acquainted  with 
the  town,  a  knowledge  his  guide  seemed  to 
possess  in  high  perfection,  for  she  tripped 
down  the  streets  before  him  without  any  hesi- 
tation, and  at  last  left  the  broad,  open  thorough- 
fares,   and    verged   down   a   small  lane   that 
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seemed  to  lead  into  a  lonely  and  desolatec 
port  of  the  city.  More  than  once  Clayton  fel 
a  slight  alarm  as  to  the  designs  of  his  guide 
but  young  blood,  and  the  mystery  of  the  oo 
currence  urged  him  on,  and  he  determined  U 
see  it  out. 

A  clock  had  struck  the  second  quarter  aftei 
eleven^  and  still  the  woman  proceeded  befon 
him  without  halt  or  hesitation,  until  she  ar- 
rived at  the  comer  of  a  covered  court,  whei 
she  paused  for  a  moment,  and  he  joined  her 
The  court  opened  upon  a  broad  and  splendid 
looking  street,  but  in  what  part  of  Londoi 
he  was,  he  could  not  tell,  and  the  femali 
without  giving  him  time  to  utter  a  word 
passed  into  it,  and  mounted  the  steps  leadin| 
u])  to  a  hall  door,  beckoning  him  to  follow 
He  sprung  up,  the  door  yielded  to  her  touch 
and  he  and  she  stood  together  with  the  doo 
closed  between  them  and  the  street.  The  hal 
was  completely  dark,  and  the  woman  pause 
lor  a  moment  as  if  to  listen. 
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*^0n  jour  courage  and  silence,"  she  said, 
l^jiog  her  hand  on  Walter's  arm,  '^depend 
yoiir8acce88.  Take  my  hand,  and  if  you  do  not 
Kpent  of  your  undertaking,  follo>¥  me/' 

"Goon,"  said  Walter. 
*  She  ascended  a  flight  of  stairs,  turned  into  a 
long  corridor,  upon  whose  well  carpeted  floor, 
^footsteps  of  both  feU  with  noiseless  pressure. 
^t  its  termination  she  stopped,  opened  a  door, 
^i  pronouncing  the  words,  "  Mr.  Clayton," 
^lo8ed  the  door  upon  Walter,  whom  she  gently 
i^ttthed  into  the  room. 

It  was  a  small,  elegant  apartment,  brilliantly 
^hted  by  a  chandelier,  suspended  from  the 
^^)of,  but  Clayton  did  not  heed  its  furniture, 
^or  its  embellishments,  his  eyes  were  rivetted 
upon  its  only  occupant,  a  woman  before  the 
full  blaze  of  whose  luscious  and  seducing 
beauty,  every  thing  he  had  either  heard  or 
read  of  charms,  was  nothing.  Her  head  re- 
clined pensively  upon  her  arm,  which  was 
supported  against  the  pedestal  of  a  small  figure 
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of  Cupid,  and  a  harp  lay  at  her  feet.  There 
was  a  dreamy  look^  an  expression  of  sadness 
upon  her  brow,  whose  whiteness  rivalled  the 
marble  which  almost  kissed  its  smooth  sur- 
face^ that  went  home  to  Clayton's  heart,  while 
the  full  pouting  ripeness  of  her  lips,  and  the 
delicately  formed  contour  of  her  face  and  neck 
were  superior  to  any  thing  he  had  ever  seen. 
Her  dress  was  pure,  white  satin,  and  she  wore 
no  ornament  upon  her  neck  or  arms,  save  one 
bracelet  upon  herwrist^whose  brilliants  sparkled 
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Jmurtetiv-^urely  you  do  not  repent  what 
joo  have  done.** 

^No^no^''  and  as  she  spoke,  the  soft,  sil- 
voy  tones  of  her  voice  sounded  upon  Walter's 
Ctfi  like  distant  music,  while  her  small  fingers 
^hed  and  throbbed  within  his,  '<  no,  no,  but 
I  fcir  year  good  opinion.  I  have  acted  wrong, 
^  wrong." 

^Do  not  ask  me  for  confirmation  of  this 
jripncnt  upon  your  conduct,  for  my  own 
^piness  would  forbid  me  sanctioning  it," 
Kplied  Clayton,  looking  into  the  face  of  the 
i^Qtifol  being  who  sat  beside  him. 

'•Oh,  Walter,  Walter,  Mr.  Clayton "" 

•'Nay,  let  it  be  Walter,  your  Walter.^ 
••  Would  that  it  were  so !" 
••And  why  not,  dearest?"  said  Clayton,  and 
^  hand  that  was  disengaged  had  now  stolen 
"^ndher  waist.     **  Why  not  your  Walter?'* 
Ages  could  not  have  made    them    more  ac- 
quainted, and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
M  3 
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tooroent,  Clayton  forgot  tnunb  that  ht 
otherwise  have  retnetnbered* 

The  passion  for  adventure  was  masterii 
jadgment^  aod  he  found  himself  in  a  goi 
apartment  be&ide  a  woman  whose  beauty  i 
dazzled  the  brilliauta  she  worei  he  was 
by  her  own  invitationi  she  had  prof€sse< 
for  him,  and  was  he  to  draw  back  ?  No 
would  be  impossible.  The  night  wai 
wearing  away,  and  Walter  who  knew  no 
name  for  his  companion  than  that  of  Ma 
was  drinking  from  the  cup  of  her  fascini 
Lethean  waters ;  for  time  seemed  nou| 
him,  and  hours  passed  by  on  wings, 
speed  rivalled  the  eagle's  in  his  qi 
flights.  They  both  talked  much  of  othei 
and  oiher  scenes,  in  which  they  had  i 
while  Madeline  wound  up  every  remin: 
by  either  seeing  Clayton  there,  or  by  tfa 
sciousness  on  her  part  that  he  must  be 
and  how  happy  to  tread  the  spots  wh 
had  stood  t 
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More  than  once  Walter  felt  that  there  was 

too  much  open  admiration  for  him  in  his  com- 

ftmoo'i  manner^  but  when  he  looked  up  in 

kr  pensive  blue  eyes,  whose  mild  radiance 

iBeoed  almost  to  reproach  him  for  his  thoughts, 

ktttributed  her  manner  to  her  feelings  for 

Ibb,  and  found  apology  in  her  love.      How 

tnlyare  we  deceived  in  women.    They  can 

■sck  and  laugh  at  us,  whilst  we  think  we 

htn  a  secure  dominion  over  their  hearts,  and 

0ir  own  vanity  enables  them  to  act  with  im- 

pimitj.  Our  feelings  and  our  vices  shield  them 

Against  us,  and  our  delusions    afford    them 

CBJojment. 

Madeline's  head  lay  upon  Walter's  breast, 
he  played  with  the  long  ringlets  that  fell 
her  eheek,  and  neck,  and  bosom,  while  he 
whispered  the  words]  of  warm  love  into  her 
eatf  and  fondly  pressed  the  hand  which  he 
daqied  in  his.  She  seemed  as  if  she^had  sur- 
fiendered  her  whole  being  into  his  keeping, 
and  along  with  her  affections  had  devoted  soul 
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and  body  at  the  shrine  of  his  love.     There  w 
!  ::       ..  a  fiucination  about  her  he  could  not  resist. 

was  not  alone  her  beauty,  nor  her  manner,  fa 
there  was  a  certain  voluptuousness  in  hereva 
action,  and  look,  that  drove  the  warm  bloo 
through  his  veins  in  wild,  exciting  torrents.  B 
pressed  his  lips  to  hers,  nor  did  she  refuse,  bi 
returned  his  caresses  with  equal  warmllu 

^'Madeline,  Madeline,'*   he    murmuredj 
%.'    '  the  midst  of  these  endearments. 

<' Walter,  dearest  Walter.''  whispered  tl 
syren. 

The  lamps  grew  dim,  the  room  seemed 
whirl  round  before  his  eyes.    £inily,  his  unc 
all  were  forgotten  in  the  madness  of  the  n 


c^V/-.    L     .    '      i'^:'  j^  ment,  and  murmuring,  ^  Madeline,  Madelim 

''"  through  lips  almost  glued  to  hers,  he  pour 

into  her  ears  the  words  of  passionate  love. 

The  morning  was  breaking  lasily  over  t 
eastern  hemisphere,  and  its  dim  light  proti 
ding  through  the  small  crevices  in  the  wind 
shutters,  when  Clayton  drew  back  the  biUi 
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^logeiher,  and  peered  oat  into  the  street  below. 
It  was  either  too  early  for  business^  or  the 
^topie^  were  not  much  addicted  to  stirring  out 
mthe  momingy  for  not  a  soul  did  he  see  pass 
V-  Begret  sometimes  comes  after  the  com- 
iuaioQ  of  crime,  of  folly,  or  of  vice,  and 
Ckfioa  would  fain  have  rubbed  that  night  out 
sftketabletsof  his  memory,  but  it  was  past, 
flriooald  not  be  recalled. 

'Ton  must  leave  me  now,^  said  Madeline 

to  liim,  when  he  had  returned  to  her  side ;  and 

ahe  looked  beautiful  as  ever.    '' Louise  will 

conduct  you  to  the  Abbey  gate,  then  you  can 

emtHj  reach  your  hotel,  for  it  would  be  danger 

to  yoa  and  me,  if  you  would  remain  any  longer 

^Tou  speak  wisely,*'  said  Walter,  who  in 
the  morning  had  lost  much  of  the  burning 
wdoor  of  the  preceding  few  hours.  ^  Call 
hcTy  and  I  shall  quit  you.'' 

^To  come  to  night  with  her  again,''  answer- 
ed Madeline, 
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^  To  come  as  1  have  promised,"  said  Clay- 
ton. 

Louise  entered  the  room,  and  Walter  muf- 
fling himself  in  his  cloak,  followed  her  as 
before. 
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CHAPTER  XiV. 


^EN  Clayton  and  his  guide^  whose  face  he 
^^  not  yet  seen,  as  she  contrived  to  conceal 
^  beauty  or  its  ugliness  by  the  folds  of  a  dark, 
*^ick  veil,  reached  the  Abbey,  it  was  just  ten 
^  clock.    The  streets  were  alive  with  people, 
^ho  intent  on  their  own  business,   had   not 
leisure  to  attend   to  that  of  their  neighbours. 
Would  that  some  kind  genius  would   infuse 
the    same    spirit   into  the  minds  of   all    our 
tcquaintances,    for  we    are,    in    our    humble 
locality,  most  unfortunately  tormented  by  the 
M  5 
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prying  inquisitiveness  of  more  than  one  dear 
friend,  ^ho  coDtrives  to  make  a  &yourite  diab 
of  our  imperfections.  Were  we  inclined  to 
write  an  essay  upon  character  kilfing,  what 
materials  are  most  unhappily  in  our  possea* 
sion!  What  lying  calumnies,  disseminated 
by,  alas!  some  of  our  quondam  friends^ 
but  now  our  bitter  enemies.  They  have  spoken 
evil  until  their  very  breath  is  scandal  and 
venomous  spleen.  The  poison  has  eaten  itself 
into  their  hearts,  until  it  has  contaminated  the 
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Pitted  fixr  a  moment  with  her  at  the  comer 
oftheboildrng. 

^  I  moat  see  the  face  of  my  guide/'  he  said  to 
^»  patting  his  hand  to  the  comer  of  her 

**Toa  may  at  some  other  time^  but  not 
^^W.  I  shall  be  here  for  you  this  night  at 
^e  appointed  hour,**  she  replied,  ''and  now 
"^Ust  leave  you.^ 

•*  Nay,  nay,  my  pretty  guide."  and  Walter 
»^ill  held  the  veil. 

*'Ha,  ha,  taking  a  woman  by  storm.   Bravo, 
Clayton.'' 

^Oh,  main  Gott,  Monsieur  Claytong,  you 
^  for  taking  dat  woman  contre  her  plaisir/' 
ftdded  another  person,  and  Walter  thus  ad«* 
dressed,  dropped  his  hold  of  the  veil,  and  the 
woman  slipped  by  him,  leaving  him  alone  with 
those  who  had  claimed  his  acquaintance.  He 
toraed  round  to  the  speakers,  and  saw  his 
friends  of  the  whist  table,  Lord  Eul  and  Baron 
Bewling. 
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The  apparition  of  bis  uncle  or  hia  consSn 
could  not  have  startled  him  more^  than  did 
that  of  the  two  individuals  who  stood  beside 
him.  Lord  Etal  bad  passed  his  teem  through 
that  of  the  Baron,  and  both  leaned  agdnst 
the  rails  before  the  Abbey,  leaving  him  stand- 
ing upon  the  outermost  edge  of  the  curb  stone> 
the  space  between,  having  been  occupied  by 
the  woman,  who  had  thus  slipped  out  of  his 
hands. 
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wuncritcd  by  me,**  said  Walter,  *^and  my 
iQcoesshas  been  commensurate  \rith  my  de- 
*at8y  not  greater,  I  assure  you.  That  woman 
Ittsas  much  claim  upon  Lord  Etal  as  upon 
Walter  Clayton/' 

**How  modest  P'  repUed  the  Peer.     **My 

^  fellow/^  and  there  was  a  quizzical,  banter- 

^  tone  accompanying  his  words,  which  Clay- 

^n  did  not  like,  "  I  must  positively  get  our 

^end  Thompson  to  write  to  Lord  Tonbridge, 

••^<i  tell  him  you  will  be  lost  in  London.   Your 

''Modesty   if  properly  distributed  amongst  the 

^^igent   classes,    would  make   a  fortune  for 

I^^^ce  hunters,  women  of  the  town,  and  French 

'Milliners.    The  fund  is  so  large  I  might  myself 

*^^  induced  to  take  stock." 

**In   your  Lordship's  possession,  I  fear  it 

^^ould  lose  its  value,"  said  Clayton,  quietly, 

^^d  feeling  a  little  nettled.    **A  few  pounds 

^^ould  be  nothing  to  the  loser  of  thousands, 

^nd  all  the  viodesty  I  could  spare  would  be  to 

'^ou,  but  as  a  drop  of  rain  in  the  Ganges,  it 
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would  not|  even  for  a  moment,  be  diioa 
ible.^ 

^'  Ha,  drole,  vary  drole^**  muttered  BewK 
from  between  his  teeth  without  opening  1 
mouth,  his  attention  being  absorbed  by  aoi 
other  object,  at  that  moment. 

^*You  hit  hard,  Mr.  Clayton,''  answer 
Etal  with  a  laugh.  <<  By  the  bye,  the  Bar 
and  I  are  going  out  of  town  for  a  weel 
shooting.     I  can  promise  you  a  bed  in  as  sni 
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next  tvo  months.    Tou  will  come  and  spend 

lome  time  with  me  there.    Make  your  visit 

stjoarown  oonvenience^  and  give  me  a  day's 

^>0tioe^  for  I  think  I  can  carve  out  amusement 

'•yon  during  your  stay.** 

^Country  air^  Clayton.    By  Jove  I'll  look 

^  your    Manor    House,  when  you  don't 

^^pect  it.    No  brunettes  in  the  early  morning 

""Bb?  Bewling,  a  deucedly  fine  looking  girl — 

^ty  joking  apart,  I  thank  you  for  your  invi- 

'^on,  and  will  make  a  point  of  coming  down 

^  your  country  place.'* 

^What  does  the  Baron  say?    I  must  not 
•^l^wratc  you." 

•*  Ah,  Mein  Gott,  I  go  wid  plairir.  For  de 
^^t^ntry  places  have  much  charms  in  dem. 
^'onsieur  Claytong,  your  invite  be  vary 
•^^'eeable.'* 

*^Make  your  own  time  then,  but  give  me 
^^ming,"  said  Walter,  shaking  hands  with  the 
^^Wo^  and  leaving  them. 

"Well,    Baron,'*    said  Etal,  when  Walter 
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quitted  them.  <<  What  do  you  think  of  this 
invitation?  The  fellow^a  a  deucedly  good  one 
after  all.    Do  you  go  to  his  Manor  House?* 

^  Ah  \  Mein  Gott,  no.  I  go  to  the  Con- 
tinent.   We  be  here  long  enough  at  de   one 

^^  Rights  old  boy,  always  right.  We  must 
follow  Thompson,  cunning,  plotting,  Dick 
Thompson,"  and  the  two  men  walked  on  in 
silence. 

Walter  continued  his  route,  and  even  had 
become  engaged  in  deep  thought,  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  multitude  that  thronged  his  patlu 
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fiv  although^  the  heart  majr  find  the  greatest 
soKtadc  in  the  densest  crowd,  where  every 
fioe  is  strange  and  unknown,  the  people  who 
press  and  push  the  solitaire,  have  little  sympa- 
thy for  his  corns  or  thoughts.  He  will  find 
ht  should  walk  with  his  eyes  open,  even  if  his 
Joind  be  closed. 

Walter  went  on.     He  was  wrapped  up  in 
■ome  heaven,  third  or  fourth,  it  is  difficult  to 
^J  which,  but  it  was  under  the  poetical  and 
Mahometan  number,  it  was  not  the  *^  seventh 
heaven.^     That  is  a  scene  of  bliss,  his  soon 
*^me  "one  of  torment  and  annoyance.    His 
^cs   were    in  his   pockets,   and   his   mental 
^laion  would  not  guide  his  feet.     He  jostled 
Against  an  itinerant  vendor  of  milk  and  earned 
ber  curse  for  his  trouble,  upset  a  woman  with 
a  basket  of  eggs,  and  escaped  by  paying  three 
times  their  value.    Then  he  was  asked  such 
questions. — Some  inquired  for  his  eyes,  others 
where  he   was  going  ?     A  cripple  wished  par- 
ticularly to  learn  if  it  was  his  intention  to  walk 
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over  herj  and  a  retailer  of  sweets,  boi 
aod  comfits  at  a  peaoj  an  ounce^  cbei 
three  times  the  suin,  asked  him  poUtelj 
desired  to  upset  both  him  and  his  tray, 
came  oaths^  not  loud  but  deep^  mutterec 
deoiDatioos  of  various  portions  of  his  cor 
frame,  and  it  Tvas  wonderful  what  a  Ic 
reproach  was  casE  upon  his  eyes.  Thej 
euraed  through  every  state  of  compi 
from  the  positive  to  the  superlative^  and 
again  from  the  superlative  to  the  positive 
such  hearty  good  will,  that  it  became  a  i 
of  miraculous  interpositioi),  their  not  i 
going  the  fate  thus  prescribed  for  them 
melting  into  tire^  Some  cursed  his  long 
some  his  stupid  head^  some  his  feet^  bu 
every  one  had  a  strong  iuelination  to  n 
v^itb  his  eyes.  m 

Walter  began  to  practise  reprisals, 
kicked  a  lap-dog,  and  had  almost  throv 
fair  possessor — the  proprietor  of  some  foi 
ttooe  of  human  flesh,  and  blood,  and  bo 
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<oto  a  bow  window  resplendent  with  the  beau* 

^^ofDresden^  China,  and  Staflfordshire  ware. 

rf  tome  accident  he  contrived  to  escape  the 

'^^^  of  angry  censure  that  had  partially  rung 

^  changes  on  his  ears,  and  in  the  effort  to 

''^  dear,  b^  came    in    contact  with  a  boy 

^^^^rymg  a  wooden  tray  of  muffins,  rolls,  and 

^^te  tea  table  luxuries.    The  tray  was  poised 

^^^  his  head,  it  touched  Clayton's  shoulders, 

^^ficame  to  the  ground  diffusing  its  sweets, 

"^^^t  upon  the  "  desert  air,"  but   upon   dirty 

t^vement,   dirty  with  th%  incessant  tread  of 

^^ousands.  The  boy  demanded  payment.  Wal- 

^^T  paid  for  the  loss,  and  the  dogs  and  ragged 

^M!chins  in   the  street   obtained   the  greatest 

%)iare  of  the  sweets. 

His  troubles  for  the  morning  had  not  ended. 
A.  crowd  was  coming  up  the  street.  They 
flouted  and  screamed,  pushing  and  jostling, 
fme  running  to  one  side,  another  to  another, 
as  if  to  see  something  concealed  in  the  middle 
of  the  throng.    He  stopped  on  the  curb  stone 
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until  the  crowd  should  pas4»  and  from  bit 
position,  he  could  see  two  policemen  dragging 
along  with  them  a  poor  creature  without  hal 
or  coat,  his  white  hairs  streaming  in  the  wind 
while  the  mob  jumped  and  shouted  about  him. 
He  had  somewhere  seen  the  prisoner  before 
they  met,  and  the  old  man  shouted  to  him.— 
**  Mr.  Clayton,  Mr.  Clayton,  save  me." 
''  Clayton,  Clayton,"  muttered  a  large^  raw 
boned,  ilMooking  man  who  followed  behim 
the  police,     "  If  that  be*nt  lucky.     The  twi 
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» young  un,  Pd  know  you  too/'  said 
^c  mao,  we  have  noticed.  •*  Here,  Peter, 
^001^  bring  them  ruffles,  and  put  them  on 
tbk 
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VTalter  drew  back  haughtily,  as  the  men 
•dvanced  towards  him.  "There  must  be 
•ome  mistake  in  this.'* 

**Ha,ha,  d — d  cool.  You're  young  for  so 
*  lowing  a  chap.  Peter,  put  'em  on,  an  let 
^"^^^ry  one  of  you  hear,  that  this  young  un 
^^Iped  t'other  to  rob  the  house  in  the  Strand, 
^-^t  night.  Now,  Tom,  put  'em  on — quick, 
^^  J  lads,  quick." 

**  Not,  while  I  can  prevent  him,*'  said  Clay- 
^^^n,  backing  amongst  the  crowd.     "  1  intend 
^oing  to  the  magistrates  with  this  man.    You 
^^«n  there  charge  me." 

**  Young  un,  you're  improving,"  said  the 
^ther,  laughing.  *'  Let  him  walk  to  the  office, 
^n  he'll  tell  us,  he  won't  bolt." 

^  I  have  said  I  will  go  with  you,   nor  do  I 
intend  to  break  my  word." 
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'*  I  know  it,"  rejoined  the  other,  laug' 
'( but  young  uq,  there'a  no  green  about 
Here^  men,  clap  on  ^em  things.  The 
giatrates  do  not  set  four^^nd-^twentj  h 
an  I'm  here  too  Jong  already*" 

The   men  rushed    upon  Walter.      He 
knocked    down^    his   hands  bound,  and 
raised  up  and  borue  along  to  the  magisti 
office.      The    crowd    had    been    silent 
tators  of  the  scene.      Not   one  of  then 
terfered,  for  law  has  power   in  its  name^ 
some   separated   for    their    business   or 
homeSj   some  went  on  to  the  office^  bu 
were    quiet,    orderly,    and    peaceable. — * 
were  the  signs  of  the  calm  before  the  co- 
storm.  « 

The  administrators  of  justice — to  thosf 
fering  from  unprovoked  and  wanton  asi»at] 
to  distressed  servants  who  have  turnec 
their  masters  or  mistresses — to  little 
guilty  of  borrowing  handkerchiefs  or  i 
personal  property^  without   the   intentto 
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IHnrniog  it^— to  aU^  each  and  every  one   of 

ttotemioos  daases  of  society  who  sabsist  by 

pmte  judgment  of  the  law^  or  by  taking  into 

to  own  hands  the  infliction  of  its  penalties — 

the  administrators  of  justice^  reward^  or  pun- 

>bieiit  to  all  these,  had  retired  to  their  din- 

1^  Magisterial  functions  are  most  frequently 

^'^ed   by  very  magisterial  appetites,  and 

'"■agings  after  the  good  things  of  life. 

Clayton  and  Warnock  were  thrust  into  a 

^  without  light,  a  wretched  lock  up,  and 

^  master  of  the  Manor  of  Clayton  with  a 

^t.roll  of  thousands,  found  himself  in   the 

"^^  dungeon,  charged  as  the  accomplice  of 

*  ^Kiakfactor,  accused  of  a  felony.    When  the 

^"^^  was  closed,  and  the  deputy  retailers  of 

^  little  tit^bits  of  justice,  that  fall  from  the 

*^^]^terial  bench,  had  overhauled  the  persons 

^  the  prisoners,  and  contrived  to  pocket,  under 

^^^tkie  pretence  or  other,  every  disposable  article 

'     >rhen  these  men  had  also  taken  their  depar* 

^^**^e,  Warnock  turned  towards  Walter.     The 
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latter  leaned  agatnBt  the  wall,  his  face 
by  bis  bands.  He  was  taking  a  rapid 
of  the  past^  and  the  picture  did  not 
him. 

"This  is  poor  lodging  for  you,  sir," 
old  man^  "  for  although  a  few  hours 
your  ccnfiDementj  mine  may  be  differe 
"How?"  said  Walter,  quickly.     **, 
then  guilty  of  this  charge?*' 

"  I  am  not,  sir.  I  am  not,*'  and  t! 
truth  in  the  very  tone.  ^'  I  am  uot^ 
inuocent  have  been  condemned  bei 
time.  As  for  yourself,  you  have  bu 
where  you  spent  last  night — '* 

**  And  if  I  do  not,**  replied  Clayto 
rupting  him. 

**  Do    not*    You  must,   sir.     The 
you  of  robbery,  of  being  my  accomp 
you  must  prove  your  absence  from 
where    they    say    you  were*      You  ; 
where  you  spent  the  night.*' 
**  1  am   detc^rmiaed  to   be   sileut 
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pointy  then,*'  replied  Walter^  the  thought  of 
Compromising  Madeline,  and  the  curious  posi- 
**c)n  in  which  he  was  placed  with  reference  to 
'^^f  rising  vividly  before  him.  **  I  will  run 
^'I  risks,  rather  than  speak  of  last  nighL" 

^e  old  man  shook  his  head.    **  You  must 
^^K  sir,  must  tell." 

1%e  door  of  the  cell  was  opened,  and  they 

^^J^  separated,  Walter  being  placed  in  another 

'^U*  where  he  was  to  remain  until  the  next 

^y«      The  room  was  cold    and    comfortless. 

*^^  little,  barred  and  grated  window  high  above 

^1%  head,  admitted  as  much  light  as  brightened 

^tnali  space  upon  the  opposite  walL       He 

^^t  his  hand  upon  the  door,  but  it  was  strong 

^^d  firm,  and  the  iron  plates  and  iron  bolts 

^^at  studded  it,  felt  cold  and  chill,  while  his 

^J"ea  glanced  round  the  grey,  unfinished  walls^ 

^^d  he  experienced  a  freezing  sensation  at  his 

"^art;  for  guilty  or  not  guilty,  was  he  not  in 

^   prison?     The  distant  sounds  of  mirth  and 

*^Ughter  grated  unpleasantly  on  his  ears,  for 

VOL.  I.  N 
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he  could  not  laugh  himself^  and  be 
others  should  not,  but  then  the  mastei 
Manor  of  Clapton,  whose  word  in  I 
mansion  waa  law^  was  different  from  a 
felon- 

"  This  is  a  strange  world,*"  he  aaid, 
am  undergoing  initiation  into  its  m 
Three  nights  in  London. — Lost  JE9>( 
first,  wasj  God  knows  where,  the  seco 
am  in  a  prison,  the  third,  Heigho! 
Cla)  ton,  you're  rather  unfortunate," 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


I 


^  Hat  ^  time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man/'   is 
^^  of  those  homely,  old  adages^  which,  without 

^"^uice   of   expression,  or   great    depth    of 

■ 

Jitdgment  in  their  information,  have  establish- 
^  themselves  as  unalterable  maxims,  from 
^e  importance  of  the  truths  they  contain.  The 
^figest  night  will  have  an  end,  and  the  great- 
^  griefs  find  some  solace  in  the  progress  'tf 
^e,  and  Walter  Clayton  felt  comparatively 
Comfortable,  when  the  morning  broke,  the 
%it  of  the  approaching  day  dimly  appearing 
^'^'oiigh  the  small,  grated  window,  which,  imlike 
N  3 
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many  othef  articles  in  thia  world,  serv 
for  use  than  ornament  to  hia  dungec 
had  thought  a  good  deal  during  th 
upon  biB  situation^  hut  notwithstand 
curious  change  in  hia  position  when  a 
with  the  preceding  one,  he  had  ali 
alept  eoundlyi  upon  damp  straw  apn 
a  hard,  flagged  floor.  When  he  awok 
morning,  he  felt  intolerahly  thirsty^ 
and  a  sharp^  stinging  pain  annoying 
of  his  head,  which  wat  also  much  awe 
brulGed.  He  examined  hia  pockets,  ar 
them  empty,  for  every  dispoaahle  art 
even  his  watch  excepted,  had  been  tak< 
and  his  sovereigns  as  well  as  himi 
detained  in  ^*  durance  vUe/^ 

The  day  gradually  stole  on,  and  01 
his  prison  he  could  hear  shouts  and  ! 
and  he  longed  for  the  hour  when  hi 
be  brought  before  the  magistrate  a ; 
as  he  pondered  over  his  defence,  1 
easily  perceive  how,  a  much  more  8a 
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ioooont  of  himsdfy  would  be  required,  than 
tliat  he  was  indmed  to  give.  He  had  a 
ttaig  desire  to  have  the  matter  investigated^ 
ftr  he  could  not  understand  the  cause  or 
Bocife  that  suggested  his  capture,  being 
■onUj  convinced  that  the  men  who  did  it, 
loew  his  innocence  as  well  as  himself. 

Two  men  were  standing  together  outside  the 
low  of  his  cell,  busily  engaged  in  a  whisper- 
Bg  conversation,  while  he  was  buried  in 
thought  within  it.  One  of  the  two  was  his 
iCGQier  of  the  preceding  day,  and  the  other 
m  a  small,  thinnish  sort  of  personage,  his 
&oesowell  muffled  that  nothing  was  visible 
live  two  eyes  that  peered  rather  anxiously 
Q?er  the  high  collar  of  his  cloak.  His  hand 
*>i  on  the  arm  of  his  companion,  who  listened 
to  him  with  much  attention. 

^  It  is  a  bold  scheme,  Bradford,  but  I  fear 
I'^ovforits  success.  The  fellow  has  powerful 
^ds,  who'd  turn  up  heaven  and  earth, 
or  they  would  discover  the  whole    business. 
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NOj  no,  the  thing's  not  now  posaibk. 
must  not  go  before  the  magistnites." 

"  It  was  done  for  the  best,'* 

*^  Ay^  and  well  done  too,  atiU  we  wi 
it  up,  Tou  see  its  dangers^  for  a  eon 
would  be  impossible,  and  a  day's  confim 
with  the  prospect  before  us  of  being 
outy  our  whole  schemes  made  public^  wil 
retard  instead  of  advancing  us." 

«  Well,  well,  1  don't  press  it,     Vll  ji 
{n  and  ebat  a  while  with  the  youngster 
may  come  down  with  some  blunt.     No  1 
mind  you,  master  attomeyi  no  havers, 
runs  the  risk,  Ps  pockets  the  tin.'^ 

"  Every  half-penny  of  it*  I  seek  m 
farthing/* 

*<  That's  settled  then,"  The  man  i 
key  from  his  pocket — "but  stop*  S* 
he  won't  cut  an  run,  but  must  come  afc 
magistrates. '' 

The  other  smiled,  *^  He  dare  not  tell 
he  was  last  night.'* 
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^TbMt  changes  the  shape  of  things.  I  goes 
•  witlithe  other  case/' 

^Tes,  Me  has  no  friends — no  Lords — no 
CoouDoners — ^not  a  waiting  maid  to  help  him 
—00  influence.  He's  poor,  Bradford,  very- 
poor^  70a  must  go  on  in  that  case.'' 

*Vciy  welL  We  can  trot  him  down  to 
Rcvgate  any  how/' 

''He   must   go  farther,"   said    the   other, 

'AoQgh  whj  do  I  prosecute  him  ?    because 

I  fcir  for   myself,"  and   he   drew   the  cloak 

tfhter  round  his  face  and  left  the  office.    The 

IttC  words  were  not  heard  by  his  companion. 

Walter's  door  was  opened,  then  cautiously 
dosed  on  the  inside,  and  his  own  thoughts 
disturbed  by  the  presence  of  the  man  to  whose 
accusation  he  owed  his  confinement.    He  ad- 
vanced slowly  towards  him  with  a  quiet,  steal- 
ing step,  and  as  the  other  drew  to  a  corner 
in  the  cell,  he  paused  and  halted  under  the 
iriodow. 
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*^  Your  sarvant,  sir.*^  There  web  a  broad 
grin^  intended  for  a  laugh,  playing  about  his 
face  as  he  addressed  Walter.  ^  Your  aanrant, 
sir.  The  magistrates  will  soon  be  wanting  jon/^ 

^  So  much  the  better  then. — I  shall  not  be 
longer  detained  here.^' 

<^  It's  like  to  be  an  ugly  business  this/'  said 
the  other,  playing  with  the  seals  that  hung  on 
his  watch  chain.  '^  The  men  are  positive,  and 
I  see  but  one  way  out,^ 

^^  The  door.     I  could  not  well  pass  by  th^~ 
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^'ADin  tbe  same  key,"  muttered  Walter, 
adding  akmd^  ^^  I  do  not  intend  to  tell/' 

^£h?    Not  tell.      It's  a  hanging  matter, 
TOQogBter,  though/'  and  the  man  looked  very 
serious  as  he  spoke,  ^  war  I  in  any  place,  any 
UDproper  place,  I'd  strive  an  make  up  the  thing, 
^  it  would  come  to   the  public,    and  the 
P^^ers.  The  newspapers  have  all  those  things 
now  a  days.     Six  reporters  in  the  oflSce  every 
^QorniDg. — Nothin  'scapes  em  chaps,  they're 
^  sharp  and  cute,  the  devil  a  bit  misses  em. 
^i  8ay  make  the  thing  up." 
'*I  do  not  understand  you." 
**  Well  then.    The  matter  runs  this  a  way. 
*^c^  fellers  wants  some  tin,  an  I  know  that 
^^y  can't  prove  the  robbery." 

**  What,  are  not  you  the  man  who  accuses 
*^^  f>f  the  burglary?" 

T^e  other  laughed.      *^  By  no  means,  sir. 
'^^^    officer  of  justice.     I  was  sent  arter  you 
^^^  these  men  swore  to  your  name.     I  did  no- 
^^irig  but  my  duty." 
N  5 
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Walter  did  not  believe  him.  He  looked  ha 
at  his  face,  but  the  fellow  was  indescribal] 
and  although  he  disliked   him,  he  feared 
must  use  him.    ^'  Oo  on,  then.    What  woi 
you  say  ?' 

**  I'm  at  it  now.  You  must  buy  'cm — ^mi 
come  down  with  the  tin,  cos  they  wants  linii 
Fm  just  arter  seein  'em,  an  they  talks  b 
about  hundreds — can  hang  you,  an  so  on,  I 
fifty  would  do  their  business." 

*' Say,  they  shaU  have  it." 

^^  They'll  drop  the  prosecution,  but  1 
rather  up — cos  you  see,  you're  named  in  i 
books,  the  magistrates  may  inquire  for  yoi 
an  there's  the  clerk." 

'^  What  is  his  price.    I  see  I  must  buy 
way  out." 

«  Ten  will  do  him." 

«  Ten  be  it  then." 

«  And  myself?" 

^Not  a  farthing.  But  hark  you,  friei 
open  the  door.     There  are  sixty  sovereig 
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■nt  not  a  fiuthing  for  yourself.  Men  like  you 
vo  not  act  as  agents  for  nothing.  Your  em- 
F^yoican  pay  you.** 

^•Bradford  stared  at  the  speaker,  opened 
^door,  and  Walter  walked  into  the  passage 
^ledfinom  the  office  to  the  cells. 
**  Where  is  the  other  man — old  Warnock  ?" 
'He^a  in  the  dock,"  was  the  brief  answer. 
It  18  a  merciful  trait  in  the  character  of  the 
kn  of  our  country,  that  none  of  the  wiseacres 
to  whose  care  is  entrusted  the  executive  are 
ever  called  to  perform  its  due  exercise  before 
breakfast  time.      What    criminal   could   ever 
escape  a  committal  from  a  magistrate  whose 
appetite  had  been  sharpened  by  the  cold  air 
of  a  winter's  morning,  and  its    appeasement 
depending   upon   the    quick    dispatch    of  the 
business  that  detained  him  from  his  breakfast  ? 
Or^  vhat  unfortunate  sinner,  whose  transgres- 
sions had  placed  him  at   the    bar   before    an 
unied    judge,    and    twelve   hungry   jurymen. 
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could  ever  expect  to  escape  the  quickest  de» 
cision  of  the  laws  ?  The  thing  is  impossible^ 
and  many  a  poor  wight  owes  his  safety  to  the 
profusion  of  good  things  that  inundate 
his  worship's  stomach,  or  gorge  the  capa- 
cious maws  of  the  twelve  honest  men  that  sat 
in  the  jury  box,  bringing  forth  the  finer 
feelings  of  their  humanity,  and  mollifying  the 
harsher. 

The  court,  the  breakfasted  court,  ruminating 
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•'^arnock's   name    was    mentioned,   and    the 
<m  man  was    dragged,    from    a    corner    of 
[  ^c  dock,  where  he  had  hidden  himself,  by 


-lobbing    Bloomsbury'd    house    in    the 

^^d,'*   the  magistrate  spoke  very  quicklyt 

^ •^^med  plethoric  and  near  sighted.  "Young 

■^t^e  man  is  more  than  sixty,**  observed  an- 

^^^^  of  the  three  magistrates. 

^  see,  I  see.    John  Simpson,  stealing  two 

^^^^>n  handkerchiefs.      In  an  old    man   like 

y^^ aged  eighteen." 

^our  worship  makes  a  mistake,''  said  the 

cler-'l^  in  an  under  tone.    "  It  is  the  case  above 

^^'^'^     Adam  Warnock  for  burglariously  en- 

tcri^g  Mr.  Bloomsbury's— " 

^  I   have   it.      Adam    Warnock,     you    are 

^"^-^Tged  with  burglariously  entering  the  house 

of    one— one— ,' 

*  Bloomsbury,     Strand,'*     whispered     the 
clerks 
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«Of  Mr.  Bloomsbury  in  the  Strand,**  tl 
magistrate    continued.      ''What     have     ji 
to  say  for    yourself?    Don't  be    talking 
those     women*       Constable,     remove    the 
women   from  the  dock.    Well  what  do  y( 


say 


V 


''  That  I  am  innocent  of  the  charge.'' 
**  Eh  ?    Innocent.     How  the  devil  are  y 
here  then?     Have  you  any  witnesses?*' 
«  None.*' 
'^CoQfltable,   remove   the   man.     lonocc 
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^Tlank  you^  Mr.  Clayton^  thank  you. 
^^bcyHdoall  they  can  to  hang  or  transport 
>n^  bat  they  won^t  succeed.^ 

^Well  see/'  observed  Mr.  Bradford,  and 
^  magistrates  rose  from  their  chairs  and 
feft  the  comrt 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


Walter  walked  slowly  down  the  street  1 
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^^is  with  the  firm  determination  of  not  think- 
^og^et  think  he  must.      He  gazed  into   a 
^^Ddow^  perhaps  in  the  multitude   of  small 
^^^ngs  that  filled  it,  he  might  find  something 
^h«t    would    divert  his    mind,  but    his  eyes 
'^^Aised  to  see  anything  unless  a  pack  of  cards. 
^e  tried    a  second  time,  and  saw  a  pretty 
Picture,  labled  for  the  advantage  of  those  who 
^uld  read  print  and  not  painting,  "  The  Ap- 
pointment.''    Once  more,  but  his  ears  were 
^u  time  stunned  by  the  hoarse  bawling  of 
^    itinerant  vendor    of   '^last  speeches  and 
4yiog   declarations,'^    shouting    most    lustily 
**^  very  words  uttered  by  some  body,  who 
***d  just  been  hung  at  Tyburn  for  robbing  the 
**^Uae  of—  Walter  heard  no  more.     He  called 
^  b%ckney  coach  and  ordered  the  driver  to  go 
^   hiA  hotel — to  go  rapidly. 

Oabriel  Jones  stood  at  the  door,  when  his 
^^%tcr  drove  up  to  it.  **  I  am  so  glad  to  see 
^^^/' exclaimed  the  incomparable  valet,  "for 
*    Have  wandered  over  the  whole   town,  and 
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feared  something  unpleasant  might  have  oo* 
cuired." 

There  was  considerable  earnestness  in  the 
man's  manner,  and  he  exhibited  so  much  anxi* 
ety  about  Walter,  that  the  latter,  who  at  first 
had  determined  to  say  nothing  about  what 
had  happened,  detailed  to  him  the  events  ol 
the  last  four  and  twenty  hours.  During  the 
recital,  the  countenance  of  Gkibriel  Jones  un« 
derwent  many  changes  from  white  to  red  and 
to  white  again,  all  which  symptoms  his  master 
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^  &oe  tiuned  from  him,  and  throwing  him* 

'^badc  in  his  chair  he  seemed  to  enjoy  the 

^^tluzuiy  of  meditating  upon  what  he  had 

^^^     It  8OOD5  however,  became   apparent, 

'^  other  thoughts,  than  those  that  would 

'^B^Ult  from  the  contemplation   of  scriptural 

^ths^  were  rising  in  his  mind,  for  he  closed 

the    book  on  his  hand,  and  leaving  his  seat, 

'^lied  slowly  and  on  tiptoe  over  to  the  win- 

^^.    He  removed  the  blinds,  and  looked  out 

aa^jously,  upon  the  street.    Walter  still  slept, 

^^^   valet    listened  most  attentively  to    the 

Insular  breathings  of  his  master,  as  if  to  assure 

^^^0[uelf  that  he  was  sound  asleep,  then  return* 

^   to  the  bed,  looked  at  his  face   for   some 

^iU>ments,  and  quitted  the  chamber. 

He  descended  the  stairs  leading  to  the  hall 
^the  hotel,  and  when  he  had  reached  the  last 
itep  in  the  flight,  he  paused  with  his  one  hand 
tipon  the  balustrade,  and  the  other  in  his 
breeches'  pocket ;  a  very  unpoetical  attitude, 
no  doubty  but  one  much  adopted  by  politicians. 
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Studious  divines^  and  gentlemen^  who  afUr  a 
third  bottle  want  something  to  steady  them, 
and  frequently  go  on  a  voyage  of  discovery 
looking  for  their  senses  in  the  labyrinth  of  their 
personal  attire^  expecting  to  find  them  in  any 
place  but  ^here  they  should  be.  GabrielJones 
was  a  philosopher^  the  very  prince  of  valets, 
and  essence  of  perfumery,  yet  Ghibriel  Jones 
seemed  much  puzzled,  and  almost  uncertain 
how  he  should  act.  There  was,  if  one  could 
judge  from  the  very  distracted  air  of  his  coun- 
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do  more  than  render  themselves  visible^  and 

^eir  light  just  shone  within  the  glass  that 

^Qtained  them,  without  diffusing  its  brilliancy 

^ond  it ;  for  as  the  rays  entered  the  rapidly 

^creasing  mist,  they  were  lost  in  its  greater 

density.      Gabriel  attempted    to    distinguish 

^Rjects  through  this  gloom,  and  he  tried  every 

^^]>cdient  he  knew  to  accomplish  his  purpose. 

^^  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  and  looked 

^^*iously  down  the  street,  but  he  was  unable 

^^  ciiscem  anything  through  the  mists  and  the 

^^kness  which  shrouded  it. 

fialf  an  hour  had  elapsed,  while  he  still  stood 

^    the  watchful  position  he  had  assumed  ;  yet 

^^appointment  will  wear  out  any  determina- 

^^n,  and  he  seemed  to  think  that  he  would  not 

^^ain  much  longer,  when  the  sound  of  wheels 

^^pidly    approaching  arrested    his  attention, 

^^d  he  paused  a  little  on  the  step,  until  the 

^^hicle  should  drive  up  to  the  door,  or  pass  it. 

^t  came  rapidly  on,  stopped,  and  a  little  man 
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sprung  out,  who  extended  his  hand  to  Jones» 
when  he  was  able  to  distinguish  hinu 

'*  My  dear  Jones,  you  received  my  note  ?^ 

**  Yes/*  answered  Gabriel  dryly. 

^'And  you  are  determined  to  assist  us 
still?' 

^'I  am  not  able  as  yet,  to  make  up  my 
mind/'  replied  Gabriel,  pausing  and  looking  at 
his  visiter* 

^'  This  is  no  place  to  talk  about  the  matter* 
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^  10  London^    and  unless    circumstances, 

^^ch  I  cannot  controul,  which  in  fact,  rule, 

^^d^y  govern  me,  impelled  me  to  sometimes 

^^f  it,  I  should  never  quit  the  snug  little 

''^^•^at  I  have  chosen.'* 

**  "Ton  may  be  detected  there,**  suggested 
^^l^rieL 

*•  X  think  not.  The  majority  of  those  who 
^'"'^^Id  find  interest  in  my  company,  would 
*^^>^e  a  personal  regard  for  me — you  under- 
•^axidme,  Gabriel  ?*' 

'Plie  valet  returned  a  sagacious  nod  to  the 
^UeBtion. 

*•  Sharp,  ay,  very  sharp,"  replied  the  other, 

^eU,  then,  as  I  said,  the  majority  think, 

^n&oe  the  report  of  that  accident  upon   the 

^^l^^unes,  and  the  discovery  of  a  body  dressed 

^  clothes  which  were  immediately  identified 

^    laving  belonged  to  me,  together  with  the 

™ding  of  my  watch  upon  the  person  of  the 

deceased,  that  I  am  where  the  Lord  wills,  but 

^^*  in  this  life.    I  am  thus  open  with  you, 
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Gabriel^  for  I  will  not  hide  one  circumstance 
of  that  period  from  you,  but  we  must  be  more 
secret.  Dismiss  that  coachman^  here  is  the 
money,  and  let  us  retire  to  some  private  place, 
for  I  fear  being  overheard  here.'' 

Gabriel  Jones  did  as  his  visiter  required, 
and  'then,  accompanying  him  to  bis  own  sleep- 
ing room,  rang  for  a  bottle  of  wine  and  glasses ; 
when  these  were  brought,   the  valet   seated 
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•B  ke  waa  believed  to  have  been  drowned  in 
cn^Miog  from  the  docks  in  a  small  boat,  to 
^Aencfa  packet,  lying  in  the  middle  of  the 
dttonelyand  his  face  was  so  swdn  and  dis- 
^{uredi  that  no  one   could  distinguish   one 
'^stiire  in  it  from  another.    I   heard  of  the 
event,  whilst  I  had  a  posse  of  bailiffs  at  my 
kelsi  and  could  never  move  for  fear  of  de- 
tection, and  I  determined  to  profit  by  it ;  for 
I  caused  a  statement  to  be  published  in  all 
">c  lx>ndon  Journals^  wherein  1  accused  my- 
•^of  8uicide,  alleging  that  I  was  driven  to 
^  commission  of  that  act  by  the  pressure  of 
P^^oiaiy  affairs/' 

l^he  gulls  swallowed  the  bait/'  said  Jones. 

*1*o  be   sure,  for  who  could  resist  such 

*^^*'>B  as  my  own  clothes  and  my  watch,  with 

y   x^aine  engraved  on  a  portion  of  its  works/* 

fiut  how  came  this  evidence  to  your  as- 

■^^^iice?''  asked  Gabriel,  looking  steadily  at 

^^mpanion,  ^'this  was  no  plot,  no  wilful 

^*^^^ce  of  a  life  to  save  your  own  ?" 

*«>«..  I.  o 
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**  Noj  no,  yoti  judge  me  wrong,  TCiy 

harshly,  Gabriel,'*  returned  the  other 

Bort  of  villany  was  too  grand  for  my 

tioB ;  the  whole  btisiness  was  an  inter] 

of  other  powers   on  tny  behalf.     Toi 

Hickson,  my  own  servant,  Tom  HickK 

Gabriel  nodded  an  aflSmiatite.         ^ 

*^The  rascal,  when  I  was  unable  to 

hinij  broke  open  my  drawers,  stole  m] 

and  in  the  plenitude  of  hi  a  insolence^  I 

suppose  put  on  the  clothes  which  he  h 

bed  me  of;  for  I  have  no  doubt  that  tl: 

found,  was  Hickson's,  and  that  he  was 

ed    at    the   time,    it  is    stated    the    a 

occurred »    He  had  taken  a  good  man 

ables  from  me,  and  could  not  consider  '. 

safe  In  this  country." 

^'Tou  came  out   on  the  strength 

report  ?"  asked  Jones.  "*       ^^"^ 

*'  Slowly  and  cautiously,  like  a  snail  i 

out  of  its  shelly  or  a  thief  entering  a  he 

night/'  replied  the  other^  ^  but  I  foun 
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the  matter  was  believed^  and  more  than  once 
pity  oa  account  of  my  supposed  fate^  was 
extended  to  me,   when  it  would  have  been 
denied,  had  the  parties  known  I  was  living/* 
^'Toa quitted  London?'' 
^Whenever  I  could^  with  safety^  for  many 
*tiU  suspected  that  the  whole  was  a  trick.  God 
Help  them  for  their  evil  opinions.     I  escaped^ 
bowever^  and  reached  my  destination  in  safety.'^ 
'^Why  did  not  you  take  the  Continent?" 
•sked  GabrieL 

^Do  not  ask  me/'  said  the  other,  <'  I  have 
'^^asons  for  what  I  did." 

*^They  must  be  good,"  replied  Jones,  "for 
^  siupect  you're  not  the  man  to  putyoar- 
^^  in  danger,  unless  you  know  why." 

^They  are  good  to  me,  Gabriel,  so  good, 
^)iat  I  dare  not  set  them  aside.  I  will  be 
^«ndid  with  you,  although  I  know  that  I 
^ust  be  laughed  at  by  you  for  this  candour. 
Gabriel,  listen  to  me — hang  it,  how  the 
\njad  whistles — the  very  fire  bums  blueish,'' 
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and  the  speaker  stopping,    looked 
round  him,  and  slightly  tremUed. 

Grabriel  Jones  filled  his  wine  glass,  i 
pushed  it  over  to  him. 

**Ha,  Gabriel,  good,  very  good,  you  ki 
what  a  man  wants — a  nod's  as  good  as  a  wi 
Mum  \  this  is  the  true  balm  of  Gilead,'^ ) 
he  poured  the  wine  down  his  throat. 

^'Well,**  said  Jones  quietly,  stirring  the 
as  he  spoke,  '^  you  were  about  to  tell  me 
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^Oy  no,  I  acknowledge  my  disease^   it   is  a 
'^perstitioiu  dread^  a  fear^  Gabrieli  I  could 
^^^  eroas  the  Thames^  much  less  the  channel^ 
^^^Ottt  being  drowned.'' 
*•  Tut,  nonsense.'' 

^  To  you  it  may  seem  so,  to  me  it  is  othep- 
'•^^««  I  could  not  have  escaped  the  doom  of 
^lickaon,  had  I  made  the  attempt.  My  pre- 
•^Ht  retreat  will  not  be  discovered,  for  the 
^ttie  that  has  elapsed  since  those  events,  you 
^^^«^  then  a  boy,  Gabriel,  a  mere  child,  and 
the  ^ear  and  the  tear  of  life  have  so  much 
^oa^^ged  me,  that  my  most  intimate  friends 
^^^l<i  never  have  discerned  in  me — " 

**  That  tip  top  of  swindlers,  Mr.  Richard — ^' 

*^  Humphries,''  replied  the  Barnton  attorney, 

^'^     Qabriers  visitor  was  none  other;  **Hum- 

*^^*^«8,  Gabriel,  an  you  love  me — it  is  a  con- 

^^ient  name,  and  somehow  I  wonder  that  I 

'^^  not  born  under  the  appellation,  it  fits  me 

^     marvellously  well.    I  am  Richard  Hum- 

P^^iea,    Gentleman   Attorney,   manager  and 
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comptroller  of  !Sir  Thomas  Dixon,  or   rathei 
added  Humphries^  his   countenance  changi 
as  the  merriment  of  his  tones  altered  to 
certain  sadness,  ^'managed  and  controlled 
him.** 

**  How  y^  asked  Gabriel  Jones,  with  a  ami 
"  he  was  not  one  of  your  creditors  ?** 

^^  No,  but  his  father's  name  had  been  us 
by  me — you  see  I  am  open  with  you  Gabri< 
without  his  consent'' 

**  I  understand  you,  being  a  year  in  yo 
office,''  said  Jones,  with  much  emphasis  up 
the  word  your,  ^'  I  could  not  fail  in  undc 
standing — the  bill  came  into  the  son's  hands 
"  Exactly — wc  met  one  day  by  chance,  ai 
he  instantly  knew  me,  for  we  had  had  some  b 
siness  between  us  before  that.  He  wanted 
man  of  work,  and  having  peculiar  claims  up< 
me,  he  appointed  me  to  the  situation  of  1 
agent,  upon  some  property  which  he  had  pi 
chased  beside  Barnton. — I  dared  not  refuse. 


i' V  '  r    i  ^  ;.  He  came  with  a  halter  in  one  hand,  and prornis 
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^  fte  other.    Perhaps  I  was  right  in  agreeing 

^  him^  bat  right  or  wrong,  here  I  am  in 

-'^QdoD,  upon  his  business.     So  much  of  my- 

^  Gabriel,   I  must  now  turn  to  our  own 

i^cnliar  a&irs,  and ^ 

*^Not  a  word  more/^   said  Gabriel,  laying 

^  hhxid  tightly  upon  the  attornejr^s  arm.    *'  I 

^^^ot  proceed  in  this  matter,  until  I  learn 

****^ething  of  those  secrets,  which  you  men- 

^«^ed  in  your  note." 

**  ^ot  now,  Jones,  not  now,"   replied  the 

•*torney,  while  his  cheek  paled,  and  his  arm 

•*^Oolc  under  GabriePs  touch,  like  a  straw  in 

^    ^ind.    "You  shall  know  all,  as  I  have 

"od  to   meet,  you  shall,  and  I  believe   I 

""^e^r  Ued  to  you." 

^3'ever,''  answered  Jones  emphatically. 

MOVL  shall  know  all,  but  not  now,  not  fac^ 

*^C5e,  for  I  dare  not  tell  you  what  I  could, 

*•  Vjefore  the  last  breath  quits  this  body,  you 

^^^^  know,  who  and  what  you  are  ?    That  is 

^cret — '' 


^^^  i^«.^^__*» 
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<'  It  is/'  said  Gabriel,  relaxing  his  IioUL  ^ 
rely  upon  you,  and  now  go  on.^ 

**  Tou  were  placed  here,  Grabriel,  not  en 
to  serve  but  watch  this  Walter  Clayton^  i 
you  have  acted  so  well  that  Sir  Thomas  sei 
you  this  earnest  of  hia  good  opinion/'  s 
Humphries  placing  a  purse  in  his  bands 
'^  They  will  count  out  a  hundred,  a  small  a 
compared  to  what  you  must  receive,  if  we 
successful.  The  Baronet  is  indefatigable  in 
exertions,  and  I  think  is  on  the  fair  way 
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^'^tead  of  one  man,  and  Madeline  will  wear 
^^^     Her  charms  won't  last  for  ever.** 

**He  most  return    there  no    more/'    said 
^•hriel,  firmly 
•*Why?**  ! 

^I  haye  my  own  reasons,  but  he  returns 
««e  no  more,  unless  I  be  in  the  house  at  the 
••Dae  time." 

^  Well,  well  Jet  that  be.    I  do  not  meddle 

"^  With  it    We  must  think  of  something  else. 

Give  the  Baronet  another  month  at  Tonbridge 

'^^Qj  no  letters,  Gabriel,  mind  you,  no  letters, 

""^  tlien  this  Walter  Clayton  may  come  when 

^  Kkes,  his  cousin  will  have  changed  her  name.'' 

X  work  in  this  matter  for  hire,"  replied 

^Hcl,  dryly.     '*  I  am  betraying  the  master 

^^^^  bread  I  eat,  and  I  must  know  my  pro* 

^^1«  recompense.'^ 

*  One  thousand  pounds,  Gabriel,  one  thou- 

^^^   on  the  morning  of  the  marriage,"  said 

^^^phries.     •*You  know   Sir  Thomas  spoke 

*^t,  and  five  hundred,  even  if  we  do  not 
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Gabriel  Jones  ruminated  for  some  timfl 
\(rithout  giving  an  answer. 

<<Tou  have  all  our  secrets,  our  yeiy  lives 
are  in  your  hands,'^  continued  the  attorney 
with  the  greatest  earnestness  of  manner.  ^*  Be- 
tray us,  and  Gabriel  Jones,  as  there  is  a  Goc 
in  heaven,  you  will  repent  the  day  you  did  it 
What  is  Walter  Clayton  to  you  ?'^ 

Still  Gabriel  Jones  did  not  speak.  He 
seemed  much  taken  up  with  his  thoughts. 

"We  have  claims  on  you/*  contmued  the 
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P'^ofahaker— itis  in  his  hands.  Say  are 
jwioncof  us;  fhr  if  gold  be  your  object^  you 
on  gain  it?* 

I  am^''  answered  Jones^  rising  from  his 

^°^*  ^  Ton  may  reckon  upon  my  assistance. 

^*^foflow  me,  for  I  have  been  too  long  ab- 

^t  from  my  master,  and  wrap  your  cloak  well 

'^d  your  face.    When  you  reach  the  street, 

^*^  the  first  hackney  coach  you  can  find.    I 

'^  communicate  with  you  at  Bamton,  and 

^  Tou  in  your  turn  plan  something,  for  it  will 

^oiiiB  every  assistance  to  devise  schemes  to 

^^^^Ui  my  master  in  London,  unless    some 

*^*y  chance  assist  us.'* 

*  Sickness,"  observed  the  attorney. 
SLe  can  endure  much  of  that.'' 
A.  duel  then. — He  might  be  detained — eh, 
^^*iel  ? — He  might  be    detained — detained 
^ — *^    The  attorney  looked  at  his  companion 
^•^  «)rlife.'' 

^  ^0,  Such  schemes  I  will  not  join  in,'* 
"Vlied  Gabriel,  positively.  There  did  not  seem 
^  ^not  in  his  t<me  or  manner  at  the  sug- 
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gestion  of  the  other,  but  still  he  did  not  likt 
it.  "  I  will  give  all  fiiir  assistance,  and  depend 
upon  me,  Mr.  Clayton  will  not  Tiait  Tonbridge 
Hall,  for  at  least  another  month.  Let  Sir 
Thomas  or  you  take  care  of  his  ktters  therey 
as  he  may  write  without  my  knowledge.  Now 
go,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say.'' 

The  attorney  followed  Gabriel's  bidding,  and 
that  most  precious  of  valets  slowly  retraced  the 
stairs  leading  to  his  master's  room.  He  had 
promised  his  assistance  to  Humphries  and  his 
employer,  yet  more  than  once  he  xepented  of 
it,  but  he  had  a  thirst  for  gold,  and  he  could  not 
resist  the  desire  to  allay  it.  When  he  reached 
the  chamber,  he  found  his  master  still  asleep^ 
and  taking  up  his  bible,  seated  himself  at  the 
side  of  the  bed,  with  a  candle  on  the  dressing 
table,  and  was  soon  as  deep  in  his  slumbers  as 
Walter  Clayton. 

END  OF  you  1. 
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CHAPTER  L 


Waltrb  Clayton  was  in  the  spring  of  youth. 
Life  with  him  was  beginning,  and  the  flowers  of 
his  opening  existence  had  just  formed,  previous 
to  their  blooming  forth  in  the  strength,  the 
beauty,  and  the  summer  of  manhood.  To  a 
good  constitutional  formation,  he  added  that 
elasticity  of  spirits  which  is  found  in  youth, 
and  that  determined  opposition  to  depression  of 
mind,  which  enables  its  possessor  to  overleap  de- 
feat, and  almost  rise  refreshed  from  discomfiture. 

VOU   II.  B 
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Under  such  circumstanceSf  he  was  n< 
ly  to  Bufibr  much  from  the  anDoyance&  ! 
undergone,  since  he  entered  London ;  am 
Gabriel  Jane&  visited  his  sleeping  roc 
found  him  in  the  enjoy  men  t  of  undif 
repoFe-  The  valet^s  eyes  were  not  proof  \ 
this  example^  and  he  nodded  over  tbi 
dreth,  and  he  fell  fast  asleep  at  the  comi 
ment  of  the  hundred  and   first  psalm« 
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out  for  dinner^  give  a  crown  to  the  aer- 
^  fifter  having  discovered  you  could  have 
^^  better  for  the  fifth  of  the  sum.     It  is''  a 
«^**c  worse  than  the  plagues   of  Egypt  to 
^  ft  scolding  wife — a  meddling  mother-in- 
""^a  dozen  children  with  a  salary  of  seven- 
^^^e  pounds  per  annum.     It  is  a  plague  be- 
"^  ^^4  the  endurance   of  a  christian  man,  for 
^  banker  to  refuse  discounting  his  bills,  and 
^'^^'^cr  his  checks,  with  "no funds.'*    It  is  a 
P'^ue — to  be  rapped  up  from  your  first  sleep 
"y  one  of  the  guardians  of  the  night  or  any 
^ther  individual,  who  desires  to  kuow  where 
Mr.   So-and-so  lives. — ^To  leave  town  on  the 
wrong  coach,  and  discover  your  error  at  the 
end  of  the  second  stage — to  be  accosted  by  the 
only  man  you  do  not  wish  to  see — and  to  be 
cut  by  the  girl  of  your  adoration — to   make 
yourself  ridiculous,  when  you  desire  to  im- 
press your  company  with  favourable  notions 
^yoxij^  talents  and  attainments — to  be  wet  to 
^  ^Icin  without  a  change  of  clothes — to  have 
B  3 
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a  restive  hone  la  the  midst  of  a  crow 
in  a  biuTy  in  a  hotel — »to  be  ivakened 
Qighl  bj  the  cries  of  murder — rob 
fire« 

But,  we  must  stop.  No  man  can  li 
the  liat  might  be  terminated  with  a 
like  an  appropriate  ending,  for  the  c 
human  miifortuneft  in  one  man's  ei 
may  but  seem  to  another  in  the  light 
fling  evil.  The  greatness  of  misery  ii 
tingeney^  depending  upon  time,  pi 
Anno  Domini^  nay^  the  very  day  of  th< 
may  increase  or  diminbh  its  intensity. 

We  left  Gabriel  Jones  asleeps  disi 
if  not,  ''  sweet  music,"  sounds,  whosi 
could  not  be  mistaken^ — in  fact  Gabri 
was  snoring.  His  bible  had  fallen  J 
nerveless  grasp,  and  the  candles  bum 
that  hazy,  inisiy  lights  which  when  1 
snuffed,  they  diSuse  through  an  ap 
The  top  of  the  wick  had  risen  above  tl 
and  glared  forth  in  a  small,  red  point 
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^^  turned  in  divers  fashions.    There  was  a 
^^bre  melancholy  in  the  appearance  of  the 
'^Diy  with  its  half  burned  lights,  the  curtains 
^^  the  bed  closely  drawn  on  one  side    and 
^^tiwing  their  shadow  on  the  wall,  while  they 
^^t  a  portion   of  the  chamber  in  darkness, 
*^d  the  continued,  regular  tick,  tick,  of  Wal- 
^^x^'a    watch,  beating  like  the  pulses  of  the 
'^^tet,  the  mechanical  counterpart  of  our  own 
""^^manity.    Save  the  ticking  of  the  watch,  no 
^^^«r  sound,  before  long,  disturbed  the  tran- 
^^^lity  of  the  apartment,  for  Gabriers  thorough, 
^^^^  bass  had  gradually  become  less  loud, 
^^il  his  breathings  were  those  of  an  infant, 
^^^^ost  inaudible,  while  his  master  slept  with 
^^   head  buried  in  the  bed  clothes. 

*X*he  watch  pursued  the  even  *'  tenor  of  its 

^^•''     Its  noise  marking  the   departure   of 

^^^^'^rard  time,  and  every  turn  of  iu  wheels 

^^ciging  its  sleeping  companions  nearer  to  the 


^^  sleep  of  mankind — death.    There  is  some* 
^^^»g  mournful  and  sad  in  the  regular  beat  of 


■4 
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k  YOKS  XT  Z.C&  Ji  1  zjiijec  ekiSLbcr,  vtoi  il 
-CH-n^  lets  a  ic^iri  ::3Le  soonds,  in  tt 
BaKSL.-?  ix  il  jnii*r  luiae.  ic  cjear,  so  disdac 
xn%  fvi=x  M  ineiT'u.j.  I:  izpresaes  one  «il 
i  srsivs  jfinr  :c  liucieiiz£s&.  There  ii  r 
r^^ne. — lu  ou^issr — -zc  rjerrr  Ttzke — bat  the 
;fe  zxif  ioarz  sc*;«:f.  i:i:  ri:^  &cky  and  erciUD 
^QKs  rTi*-  riif  z:jru  toes  oa.  jel  still 
^jBsu$  luu  Firrusii  j:  iut  resiEzul  lu  of  lit 
TV  It  use:,  mz  fttistihcw  ii  bcinjcs  zio  joyoc 
^QCtfilc^jorcii  >rx2  X.     JLl  s  sad,  sombrtiD 

"^i^ts-r  CjiT^^ai  2^  =.c»  s«epc  some  hom 
ioii  c  v:ts  3eir  t  r"^  .ri::,  Coafuscd  dittn 
iiai  ?«ir::x>  i:«:i?»i  his  slumbers,  and  p« 
f.cu»  X*  i.s  ▼si:zi,  be  ihccgfat  ihaC  he  ^ 
ja^.-catfrJ::r.  Tbe  Kcsadoa  was  oppress!' 
izvi  itf  iw:ki.  The  cizdles  burned  on  ^ 
ir«8Kr*^  rL».  eT^rytiirs  seemed  quiet  • 
u::c::ir.irc^ee.  b^c:  ileie  vas  a  slifling,  oppT 
KT^  iiaiosrh^r?  is  rise  room,  which  caiM 
Clartoa  s:«.ve    than    once    to    breathe    1^ 
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^cuhj.    He  drew  back  the  curtain  on  the 

^de  where  it  had  been  closed,  and  the  air 

'^ed  hot  and  heavy  over  his  face,  while  he 

perceived   something  like    smoke  curling  up 

^m  the  floor. 

^Fire,  it  must  be  fire/^  he  exclaimed,  leap- 
Uig  up  in  his  bed,  but  his  head  was  dizzy  and 
confused,  and  he  fell  back  on  his  pillow,  call- 
ing; upon  Jones, 

•*  Here,  sir,"  said  the  valet,  rising  up,  '*  I 
aom  here— Did  you  call  me  }" 

^*  Tea,  I  am  glad  you  are  there — something 
t^iMit  be  wrong  below,  for  I  feel  as  if  I  should 
<Jliolce,  the  room  is  so  close  and  heated." 

Gabriel  Jones  put  his  hand  upon  his  chest, 

^^  h/t  ej^perienced  the  sensations  of  which  his 

^*ter  complained,  and  he  went  over  to  the 

*^ciow  ^nd  opened  it,  while  he  could  discern, 

*^^^  the  opposite  wall,  the  reflection   of  a 

^**^^  light,  and  the  smell  of  burning  wood 

^^^*i  filled  the  apartment. 

^  )  4m  afraid  that  SQme  serious  accident  has 
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occurred,  sir/*  s&id  Gabriel  coining  to ' 
bedside,  "  We  are  in  the  third  stoiyj 
there  be  fire  beneath  us,  as  I  ausp 
house  will  bum  like  tmder,  for  it  is  g 
there  is  a  quantity  of  spirits  stored 
from  this.  I  can  assist  jou  to  dress,  t 
then  you  will  be  prepared  if  any  t 
occurs,** 

Walter  got  out  of  bed  with  GabricPa 
ftnce,  and  dressed  rapidly,  for  there  c< 
no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  cxiitenoe 
beneath  them,  and  as  the  valet  opened  tl 
which  was  at  the  termination  of  the  Ion 
dor,  a  column  of  dense  smoke  burst  ii 
apartment,  completely  hiding  Walte; 
Joues^  who  boldly  ventured  upon  the 
shoutings  **  firPj  6re  P^  until  the  whol 
was  op. 

'  Are  yon  there,  sir  T*  said  Jones,  1 
back  to  Walter's  apartment,  who  hai 
gered  after  him  along  the  passage,  1 
pain  of  his  bead  was   overpowering,  t 
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^  &Den  down  against  the  door  frame^  un*- 
^  to  answer,  while  he  felt  weaker  and  weaker^ 
Asmoke  which  was  thick  and  heavy^  having 
^IiiUM  suffocated  him. 

^Mr.  Clayton^^  Jones  shouted,  turning  up 

^  passage   now  thickly   crowded  with  the 

P^k,  men  and  women,  who  rushed  out  of 

^^    apartments  that  opened  upon   it;  <'Mr. 

^jrton,'*    again   shouted  Jones,  jostling  up 

^S^nst  the  rush   of  people,   but   there   was 

^    answer,  and  Jones  pushed  on.    The  pas- 

''S^  was  completely    dark,    even   the   lamp 

^^^  hung  in  it  had  been  by  some  means  ex- 

^S^hed,  and  the  danger  of  the  fire,  which 

^^'^  spreading  fast,  had  much  increased,  while 

^^v-^ral  persons  wishing  to  save  their  luggaf^, 

^^^^c^ked  up  the  way  with   trunks,  portman- 

^^^^as,  travelling  bags,  and  the  other  conveni- 

«ttO€8  of  travelling.     Gabriel  found  difficulty 

^^  proceeding,  and  as  the  danger  became  more 

lo^ninent,  for  some  persons  had  opened  the 

vufido^ij  of  their   chambers,  and  the  sparks 
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and  bits  of  burned  wood  carried  in  by  the  wind 
were  rapidly  igniting  the  curtains  and  bed 
clotbea^ — increasing  the  confusion  and  tenifj- 
ing  the  womeo  who  were  crowding  the 
Iobhy« 

**  Mr.  Clayton,**  again  shouted  Jones,  **  Mr. 
Clayton*"' 

"Gabriel  Jones, '^  said  some  one  dose  be- 
side  Gabriel — "have  you  lost  yonr  master?" 

'^  What,  you  here?"  exclaimed  Gabriel,  who 
immediately  recognized  Humphries*  voice. 

<<  Tush,  not  a  word,  Gabrielt  no  names — 
Where's  your  master?" 

"  1  kno^  not,  but  I  fear,  he  is  lying  in 
his  chamber  unable  to  move/' 

"  Nonsense^  he  passed  me  this  instant/* 
sEtId  Humphries. 

**  Dressed  ?**  asked  Jones,  drawing  the  at- 
torney towards  him. 

^'  No,  wrapped  up  in  his  cloak,  he  must  b» 
in  the  coSee  room,  now/' 

"  You  are  deceiving  me,*'  answered  Gabri^ 
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*not  fife  minutes  ago,  I  assiated  him  to  dreaa ; 
'^  did  Dot  pass,  and  I  will  find  him.'^ 

^'Iinqr  have  been  mistaken,  butyoumnat 
^  ride  your  lift^  in  looking  for  him.^ 
Qtbriel  moved  firom  him. 
^  Look,  look^  by  the  powers,  the  flames  have 
^^  possession  of  the  lowest  bed  chamber. 
*^  can   see  them  distinctly — GNibriel,  stop, 
^*^f  I  say;*  but  Ghd>riel  rushed  down  the 
'^^Mage.    The  strong  light  in  the  room  showed 
^^<>%  something  lying  across  the  door  way,  he 
sprung  forward,  and  lifting  Clayton    in    his 
^'''^a  bore  him  away  fipom  the  burning  apart- 
^eut. 

I^he    attorney  stood  upon  the  top  of   the 

^^t^  shivering  in   his  dressing  gown,  when 

^briel  reached  him — <*  I    have  promised  to 

^^in  him  one  month  in  Liondon,  and  shall," 

•^^d  he  to  Humphries,  •*  but  I  will  not  destroy 

"The  attorney  looked  at  him. — *^  Gabriel  you 
^^^ng  me/' 
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**  Why  deceive  me^  then  ?* 

^  I  wae  deceived  myself.^ 

Gabriel  Jones  carried  his  master  mxt  to 
open  air«  The  crowd  whidi  had 
about  the  front  of  the  house,  retired  from 
fore  him,  and  he  soon  reached  a  pkoe  in  die 
street  at  the  outskirts  of  the  multitude^  where 
there  were  only  one  or  two  stragglers  cominr^ 
from  or  joining  the  main  body.  He  laid 
Walter  down,  and  supporting  his  head  upcm 
his  knees,  he  fanned  his  face  with  his  hand- 
kerchief, and  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  him  open  his  eyes. 

«  Where  am  I  ?'  said  Walter  fointly. 

^*With  (Gabriel  Jones^  sir,*^  answered  his 
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•ot  foi^get  it — I  think  I  can  stand  up,  Gabriel 
•^fcelpmctorisc?'* 
fbt  faitt  nised  his  master^  and  Walter 
*^^^  upaa  his  amu    '^  It  is  a  magnificent 
*Vl^  Jones^  although  so  destmctive.'^ 
^  Trne^  sir^**  replied  the  Tslet. 
^Gabfiely  reoiember  your  promise^**   said 
^^^>tae  one  in  a  low  tone,  passing  by  where 
^^%lter  and  his  servant  stood. 

Jones  tamed  instantly  round,  the  voice  he 
r^  bat  the  man  had  disappeared  among  the 
rd. 

fiy  great  exertions  the  fire  was  considerably 

8^>^ten  under,  but  not  until  it  had  completely 

^emtroyed  the  interior  of  the  building,  which 

^^^iSA  old,  and  as  Jones  had  predicted,  burned 

lilt^  tinder. 

*^We  must  seek  another  lodging,  Gabriel, 
for  this  night,''  said  Walter.  <<I  feel  the 
^^ht  air  cold  and  chilly,  and  will  walk  up  the 
'''•^t.  Give  me  your  arm, — we  shall  stop  at 
^  ^t  hotel  we  come  to.*' 
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Leaning  thus  upon  Jonei»  Walter  wtU 
up  the  street.  The  porch  of  the  first  h 
at  which  they  arrived  was  crowded  i 
waiters  and  servants^  watching  the  fire, 
briel  Jones  entered  it^  and  Walter  tume 
take  another  look  at  the  burning  house,  wl 
now  appeared  one  huge  mass  of  black  m 
looming  through  the  smoke,  and  the  mist 
surrounded  it,  the  flames  shooting  up  in  h 
upright  columns  of  fire,  and  throwing  a  < 
flitting  light  over  the  wreck  and  misery  \ 
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*  Why  do  yott  say  w?** 
^Iliere  it  neither  time»    nor   opportunity 
'^,  br  the  tale  is  a  long  one,  and  before  to- 
^'Hirroir,  I  mutt  be  many  miles  hence.^ 
^*Go,  then,  I  promised  you  assistance  be* 
^■o^ingyou  guiltless,  go,  now. — In  that  purse,'^ 
whispered  Clayton,  •'you  will  find  your  cx- 
penoes.'' 

Gabriel  Jones  in  his  arrangements  had  not 
forgotten  the  comforts  of  his  master,  and  when 
Walter  reached  his  sleeping  room,  he  found 
kini  busied  in  the  apartment* 

••Can  I  be  of  any  further  service  to  you 
this  night,  sir?' 

**  No,  Gabriel,  none.  You  will  be  with  me 
^^^fy  in  the  morning — and,  Gabriel,  I  must 
^^^  forget,  that  I  owe  you  somethings  but  we 
*^U  talk  of  that  again." 

^V^hen  Gabriel  had  closed  the  door,  he  felt 

^^tnething  at  his  heart,  which  he  could  not 

^*l    account  for;  there  was  a    sensation   of 

^^^ure  mixed  up   with  opposite  feelings,  in 
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his  mind^  and  he  rejoiced  that  he  hi 
instrumental  in  saving  his  master, 
truth,    that   we   become  more  attacii 
quently  to  those  whom  we  may  benef 
to  those  who   may  benefit  us,    and 
conferred  may  inspire  us  with  more  p 
than  favours  received.      In  doing  goo 
we  are  relieved  from  one  annoyance, 
never  under  a  compliment  to  others.    T 
Gabriel  Jones ;  and  he  wished,  as  he  bo 
chamber  door,  that  he  had  made  no  ( 
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CHAPTER  II. 


^^  morning  after  the  fire^  rose  bright  and 
^^r^  for  iu  season ;  it  was  a  day  in  a  thou- 
^^^fl    Gabriel  Jones^  according  to  his  master's 
^^^«rs,  was  with  him  early  in  the  morning, 
^  Walter,  who  had  slept  soundly,  and  felt 
^^^  refreshed,  was  awake  before  his  most 
^^^mplary  valet  had  entered  the  apartment. 
^"^  You  have  been  out,  Gabriel  ?' 
^^Yes,  sir,  I  was  down  at  the  hotel,  leaving 
^""^^ers,  in  case  any  message  or  note  might  be 
^^^t  to  you  there.** 
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«  You  did  right,  Gabriel.^ 

*'  By  some  chance,  sir,  the  luggage  in 
sleeping  room,  and  almost  the  entire  fum 
has  been  saved.    I  brought  up  your  tn 
in  order  to  enable  you  to  change  your  i 
Shall  I  order  your  breakfast  here  ?^ 

^^  No,  Gabriel,  I  will  breakfast  in  the  c 
room,  and  look  over  the  papers,^^  Walter  i 
ed  to  this  question  of  his  valet. 

The  business  of  dressing  was  soon 
and    Clayton   somewhat    pale,    though  i 
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^^Take  them  aU  up  my  chambers  lock  the 
*^f  and  bring  me  the  key/' 

•*  Yes,  air." 

''Prevention  better  than  cure.  Cold  mom- 
^thiastir." 

Walter  had  laid  down  his  paper  to  look  at 

^e  person  who  was  giving  these  orders,  be- 

^H^  he  had  addressed  him.     He  seemed  to 

l^ve  been  travelling  during  the  nighty  and  was 

cohered  with  a  large,  heavy  coat,  furnished 

^th  a  multitude  of  capes,  not  unlike  a  coach- 

i&aa's  box  coat.    There  was  an  air  of  the  free 

*od  easy   style  of  manner  about  him,  which 

^'ouM   instantly   strike  the  merest  observer, 

and  he  possessed  the  virtue  of  showing  it  off 

to  the  best  advantage.    A  pair  of  large,  black 

^biakers  ornamented  his  face,  a  profusion  of 

^^a^  covered  his  fingers,  and  his  countenance 

'^^^    one  of  those,  which  when  a  man  sees 

"^^^^  he  scarcely  ever  forgets ;  every  feature 

^*^^^lced    and  pointed,   as  if  to    impress    its 
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likeness  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  i 
examine  it. 

Walter  drew  his  chair  a  little  to  the  a 
in  order  to  let  him  get  nearer  the  fire. 

''  Thankee^  but  douH  move^ — Rather  ooli 

«It  is,''  replied  Walter.  «You  have  b 
travelling  all  night  ?^ 

^  Yes,  just  popped  across  firom  Norwaji 
Summer  only  beginning  there,  when  the  fi 
would  take  one's  nose  off  here.  Waiter^  w 
have  you  for  breakfast?* 
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^  delicacy  a  man  could  uae.     Seal's  bead 
leased?'' 

'*0h,  dear^  oh^  dear,  I  shall  be  starred  in 
^  ooantry.     Have  you  eggs  tben  ?*' 
••Yesjsir.* 

^  I  shall  take  tea,  tben,  and  let  me  see — cold 

'^^^^at,  beef  steak,  mutton  chop,  cold  bam,  no, 

^^  would  not  agree  with  me^^tea  and  eggs, 

^^  toast,  buttered  toast,  hot  rolls,  niuffins, 

<>^md  and  don't  forget  the  muffins.'' 

•*No,  sir,'*  replied  the  waiter,  turning  away 
>^tlier  puzzled  with  the  man's  manners  and 
l>reakfiist 

**Any  news,  sir?'*  continued  the  stranger, 
^^<fce8sing  Walter. 

**  Nothing  very  particular,'*  answered  Clay- 
**t  pouring  out  bis  tea. 

I'll  just  take  a  look  at  that  paper.    You 
^^*(  both  read  and  eat,  must  spoil  some  of 
^^^    Tour  breakfast  is  better  than  a  news- 
ier, and  I  am,  you  see,  doing  you  a  service.** 
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■*  Remarkably  cool,**  thought  Walter,  i 
amtued  at  the  fellow^s  impudence  and 
r^ace>  at  the  same  time  handiDg  him  ovc 
paper,  with  a  smile. 

"  I  thinks  I  should  like  to  be  better  acqu 
ed  with  you.  My  name's  Snappa,  Ca 
Snapps*  I  have  served  under  Austria*  Ri 
Prussia,  and  England.  You  see  I'm  a  ge 
man.*^ 

Walter  slightly  bowed  his  head. 
**  What,  you  don't  doubt  me,  do  you  ?" 
Captain  Snapps^  jumped  up  from  his  c 
and  looked  as  if  he  would  leap  down  We] 
throat  to  accompany  his  tea, 

"  By  no  meansi  sir,  I  never  doubt  a  ge 
man,'* 

^'  I  am  very  glad   at   it.     We  might 
otherwise  been   placed  in  rather    unplee 
cirEumstances. — *  Chalk  Farm,* — twelve  p 
— I  never  miss.    You  see  I  am  quite  a 
board  with  jou  ?'^ 
"  QuitCi  sir,"  replied  Walter,  more  Dsd  i 
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aouaed  with  the  gallant  Captain^  who  spoke 
10  a  low,  distinct  tone,  as  if  he  feared  any  other 
penon  night  catch  a  word  of  his  valuable  eon- 
^wndon.  The  coffee-room  was,  however,  quite 
rapty,  with  the  exception  of  a  waiter  who 
sometimes  walked  from  the  door  to  some 
oseofthe  tables  to  adjust  anything  which  he 
nught  fancy  amiss. 

''I  beg  pardon,  sir,  but  confidence  should 
^et  confidence — My  name,  as  I  said,  was 
^ps— now  I  should  know  your's.  You  see, 
I  itate  my  sentiments  fi'eely.'* 

^  I  do,  sir.    My  name  is  Clayton,'' 

*Army  or  Navy?** 

'*  Neither.  I  have  not  the  honour  of  bear- 
^  his  Majesty's  commission. 

"Better  if  you  had,  Mr.  Clayton.  You  live 
^  London  ?*'  continued  the  Captain,  knocking 
^  top  of  his  second  egg. 

^  At  present  I  do.** 

**And,  where  before,  may  I  presume  to  in- 
quire?' 
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The  man's  modesty  will  destroy  me^ 
Walter,    **  In  the  country/' 

«  Humph  I    Waiter,**  said  Captain 

•*  Well,  sir." 

^Didnotlordertea?** 

«  Yes,  sir." 

''And  by  what  process  of  reason! 
you  presumed  to  call  this  decoction  o 
this  extraction  of  cabbage  plants,  th 
pound  of  impurities,  tea  ?*' 
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piic  tone, « I  find  my  breakfast  on  the  whole 
Wher  comfortable/' 

**  You  are  right,  Mr.  Clayton,"  replied  Cap- 

^  Snapps,  lookingWalter  earnestly  in  the  face, 

^^  exhibiting,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  pretty 

"^  of  teeth.  "  The  breakfast  is  rather  comfort- 

«bJe» 

"  I  bad  feared  you  felt  yours  otherwise.^' 

**By  no    means,    Mr,    Clayton.'*    Walter 

^^d,  and  Captain  Snapps  smiled  as  he  went 

od.    «The  breakfast  was  good,  most  excellent, 

^Qe  tea  in  particular,  but,  Mr.  Clayton,  I  have 

adopted  a  system  of  conduct  in  my  intercourse 

^ith  hotels,  which  is  productive  of  the  best 

*^vantages  to  myself.     I  have  travelled  a  good 

^  in  this  world,  you  see  I  am  putting  you 

^^  the  footing  of  an  old  acquaintance,  and  I 

*^Ve  never  found  this  system  to  fail.     If  you 

^^t  particular  attentions  from  the  whole  staff 

Waiters,  pick  out  one  of  them,  abuse  him 

^^Hin  an  inch  of  his  life,  and  you  will  secure 

^^  i^peccful  services  and  those  of  his  brethren 

^OL.   II.  c 
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of  the  towel  in  the  establiahment.  Do  J 
wish  your  second  breakfast  to  be  one  wbi 
would  satisfy  the  choicest  appetite^  be  sure 
storm  oyer  the  first  No  matter  how  your  dim 
may  please  your  palate,  be  dissatisfied  wi 
every  thing.  By  the  bye,  Mr.  Clayton^  1  \ 
almost  forgotten,  I  intend  dining  with  you 
day/' 

Walter  smiled,  and  profiered  the  Captaia 
invitation  ;  for  his  free  and  easy  manners  w 
decidedly 
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^  five  precisely.     I  can  recommend  the  cham- 
pagne of  this  establishment.'* 

Captain  Snapps    left  the  coffee-room,  and 
Vvilter  took  up  the  newspaper,  but  there  was 
''^^g  in  it  of  importance,  and  he  determined 
border  a  sitting-room,  and  do  what  he  felt 
^Qoiild  have  been  done  long  ago,  write  to  his 
^'^  and  cousin. 
It  is  on  some  occasions,  no  easy  matter  to 
^te  a  letter,  but  there  is  no  time,  when  it 
^  Qiore  difficult  properly  to  get  through  that 
^^  than  when  we  have  much  to  accuse  our« 
^^Ves  of,  and  much  which  we  do  not  like  to 
^"a  although  we  feel  that  we  may  be  misrepre- 
^^<^ted,  that  our  credit  and  character  rest  upon 
^^1**  own '^  plain,  unvarnished  tale.*'    This  feel- 
^^S  ^^  strong  in  Walter's  mind,  for  he  had 
^^^en  almost  a  week  in  London,  yet    he  had 
^o^  written  to  his  uncle,  had  been  engaged  in 
^^trious  scenes,  which  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
■^nown ;  and  now  he  was  to  give  competent 
**planations  in  his  letters,  why  he  did  not 
c  3 


The  letters  were  however  written, 
Walter's  satisfaction  at  least  as  expl 
could  make  them,  and  Gabriel  Jones  ' 
to  post  them. 

''  I  am  sorry/'  said  the  valet  to  h 
he  sauntered  leisurely  down  the  strec 
the  post  office,  ^^  I  am  sorry^  that  I  i 
agreement  with  Humphries,  for  I  cai 
these  letters/'  and  he  put  them  in  h: 
walked  as  far.  as  the  office,  then  re 
the  hotel,  and  deposited  them  in 
trunk 
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CHAPTER  III. 


'^K  escape  of  Adam  Waraock  from  the  place 

^  Which  he  had  been  confined,  created  a  sensa- 

^^  for  a  short  time.    Gabriel  Jones  retailed 

^  news  to  his  master,  when  he  returned  from 

^^  post  ofiice,  and  the  latter^  who  had  been 

^^re  of  the  old  man's  escape,  made  little  com- 

^^^t  upon  it.     He  could  not  understand  the 

^^^tives  that  might  have  actuated  Mr.  Brad- 

*^,  but  he  thought  that  both  he  and  War- 

^^^Ic  were  the  victims  of  some  conspiracy. 

*^t^e    day    wore    on.      It  was   past    three, 

^^^  Walter  felt   no   inclination    to    go    out. 
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Reflection  began  to  intrude  upon  liifl 
moments^  and  he  was  completelj  aiton 
the  large  share  of  adventure  that  had  i 
his  part.  His  uncle  and  Emily  canii 
hinij  and  more  than  once  he  blamed 
for  bis  precipitancy  in  quitting  the  i 
when  his  own  interests  depended  n 
retaining  his  position*  A  waiter^  with 
disturbed  bis  reveries.  He  knew  tl 
characters  upon  the  paper,  and  its  p 
smell  threw  bitn  back  in  metnoiy 
writer, 

"Walter^  have  you  forgott 
promise?  Louise  wUl  be  at  the  Ab 
night  at  eleven.— ^Madelin&^ 

^  This  is  lucky/'  be  said,  as  with  th 
est  care  he  folded  up  the  little  bi) 
placing  it  in  his  pocket  bookj,  began 
the  London  Directory,  a  labour  which 
tinned  until  dinner  time. 
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Ciptim  Snappa  was  punctuality  itself^  and 
the  fifth  hour  after  noon  had  scarcely  arrived^ 
ere  the  gallant  captain  had  seated  himself  in 
QijtoQ's  apartment.    His  outward  man  was 
^^denUy   improved    since    the    mornings 
^  hit  whiskers  had  put  on  a  deeper  shade 
^Uack,  than  that  they  wore^  when  they  first 
•et  Walter's  eye. 
**Have  you  not  been  out,  Mr.  Clayton  ?'* 
^*  Not  this  day,**  replied  Walter. 
^Well,  I  have    made    the   grand  tour   of 
^^  city ;  visited  the  Parks,  looked  in  at  the 
'^Useum,  asked  the  Home  Secretary  a  qnes- 
^^n^  knocked    down  a    basket  woman,  was 
^I^^t  in  a  hackney,  all  in  four  hours'  time  ; 
"^  -^nd  now  here  1  am,  to  dine  with  yeu,  at 
<^^c  o'clock.'* 

•*Agood  day's  work." 
^  Nothing,  sir,  positively  nothing.     In  Nor- 
^^7j  from  breakfast  to  dinner,  I  usually  skated 
^fcitty  leagues,  visited  the  Viceroy,  played  a 
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few  games  of  chess  with  him^  made  son 
more  calls,  and  skated  home  again.** 

**  That  is  active  employment.'' 

'^  It  is,  Mr.  Clayton,  but  we  shall  be  mo 
actively  engaged  immediately,  for  here  com 
the  dinner.^' 

Gabriel  Jones  entered  the  apartment  aft 
the  waiters,  he  started  a  little,  looked  sharp 
at  Snapps,  and  then,  with  his  usual  composi 
and  steady  gait,  he  walked  over  to  his  mastc 
Captain  Snapps  fidgetted  in  his  chair,  tunu 
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««AMow  me,  my  dear  sir/*  interposed  the 
Ctptm^  ^  leave  that  to  me^  I  have  a  knack 
m  drawing  a  cork  not  easily  come  at,  a  sort  of 
^''•^ja  system,  you  see." 

**  Perfectly/'  said  Walter ;  he  saw  the  Cap- 
^  ^as  talking  against  time,  or  talking  most 
^*^oeivable  nonsense. 
*Qabriel/'  continued  the  Captain,  "thafs 
*^ptural  name,  very  good.     Gabriel,  would 
^^  oblige  me  by  taking  this   letter  accord- 
^    to   its  direction?  It   contains  something 
^**^er  valuable,  and  I  do  not  like  trusting  any 
^'^  the  waiters." 

*^  Certainly,"  said  Walter,  "  Jones  will  do 
**^y  service  for  you,  you  may  require/'  and 
^*^l>tiel  took  the  letter,  looked  very  hard  at 
^^ptain  Snapps,  and  left  the  room. 

**  Mr.  Clayton,  where  did  you  get  that  fel- 
^^  ;  rather  smart-looking?" 

**  Not  only  smart-looking,    but    really    so. 
^^  ^ved  my  life  last  night,  a  service  which  I 
^^  »^ot  intend  to  forget."^ 
c  5 
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**You  are  right,**  said  the  Capta 
seemed  to  have  recovered  his  old,  or 
a  neir  appetite,  since  Gabriel  left  th 
meiit,  for  he  scarcely  ever  looked  up 
plate,  uoleas  to  drink;  "you  are  rig 
fectly  right,  a  man  meets  a  faithful 
once  in  a  centory,  ( I  have  scarcely  ev( 
better  cHampagne,)  and  he  is  a  fool 
with  hira  for  a  trifle/' 

^^  I  agree  with  you  there^  Captain, 
commita  a  great  error  who  parts  wit! 
servant,  unless  he  can  find  no  more 
him," 

Captain  S nappe  swallowed  Walter' 
ment  with  him  along  with  his  dinner,  a 
liJitied  his  operations  with  most  praise 
attention.  It  was  rather  astonishing 
his  powers  in  the  art  of  dining^  and 
thought  he  had  done  an  act  of  charity  ii 
him  hiB  dinner ;  for  he  certainly  seemec 
derstand  the  method  of  taking  one  whei 
hia  reach* 
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•*  How  will  you  spend  the  evening,  Mr. 
Clayton  ?  The  tbeatre,  or  where  ?  I  should 
like  much  to  see  that  new  piece  at  Covent 
Qwden.*' 

^  I  have  an  engagement  which  will  prevent 
*^  having  that  pleasure.** 

I*in  sorry  for  it.    Never  like  to  go  to  the 
theatre  alone.    What  club  do  you  belong  to  ?** 
^  Ifone^  I  have  not  been  long  enough  in  Lon< 
™oii    to  have  obtained  admission  to  any  yet.'* 

**  "Vfe  must  see  what  we  can  do  for  you-— 
■^^i^ed  Service,  or— ^ 

^lie  door  opened  and  Gabriel  Jones  entered 
'**  I  have  delivered  your  letter,  sir,  and  there 


^^  Thankee,  I  had  expected  as  much.     Per- 

l^^  you  could  slip    the  engagement,    Mr. 

'^^rton,'*  said  the  Captain  to  Walter,  "  and 

'^^  in  at  the  theatre  with  me.*' 

^^  It  would  be  impossible.     My  engagement 

peremptory,**  replied  Walter,  who  neither 

^^^  to  go  to  the  theatre  with   the  Captain, 
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pr  even  quit  his  hotel   before  the  hour  he  no^s^ 

see  Madeline,     *^But  Captain,  my  engtgc^ ' 

ent  will  be  late,  and  do  not  let  me  prevent:* 

iu  from  going  to  the  theatre/^ 

Captain  Snapps  seemed  determined  to  ac 

Dt  Walter's  proposal,  and   he  increased   hb  -^ 

Mentions  to  the  wine.     At  length,  be  pulled 

It  hts  watcbj  deelared  hh  mxrpfhe  at  the  lal 

Iss  of  the  hour,  and  rose  to    take    bis  di 

Irture. 

r'  I'll  just  look  in  upon  you  in  the  morninj 
.  Clayton,     Perhaps  I   may  breakfast  witi 

Iu,  and  perhaps  nat|  for  my  time  is  rathe 

Ituable,  and  I  cannot  promise," 

I"  Very  welt/*  said  Walter,  with  a  smile,  ^* 

[ail  be  happy  to  see  you,  but/*  he  added 

Imselfj  **'  it  must  be  the  last  time/' 


I 
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I 


^h  dear  fellow,  easy,  a  little  easier,  a  man 
^ust  li,e," 

''Surely.- 
And  on  my  honour^  I  never  imagined  that 
^  had  claims  upon  Mn  Clayton,  or  I  should 
*  iure  interfered." 

I  have  none  in  the  world,  Tom,  beyond 
^3^  ^ages.** 

*^  yfagen — nonsense— -but  tell  me  who  is  this 
"*^yton.     The  name  runs  in  my  head,  and   I 
^^^^^*iot  make  him  out  ?'* 

^*   First,  inform  me,  how  I  find  Tom  Brown 

^^   footman  changed  into  Captain  Snapps,  of 

*^^t  regiment,  light  or  heavy — ^royals  or  artil- 

You  are  witty,  Gabriel.    But  changes  are 
3r — 1  set  up  with  a  little  impudence — a  card 
^,  two  books  of  travels,  and  the  name  and 
^^^leofCaptain.'* 

^^  Very  good,  but  how  do  you  carry  on  the 

^*  By  courting  the  old,  bullying  the  young. 
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and  playing  fetch  and  cany  for  all  who  empl 


me." 


**  Well,  but  those  means  may  wear  oat/* 

^  Certainly^  I  look  out  for  such  occuirenec^^ 
taking  place,  but  I  have  a  remarkably 
widow  on  hand,  and  I  find  that 
Snapps  may  have  success  ;**  and  Captain^ 
Snapps  showed  his  white  teeth,  and  stroke^tf 
his  whiskers.     ^  Gabriel  you  won't  peach  ?" 

*'  By  no  means,  Tom,  Til  not  deny  yon,  your    " 
dinner.     My  master  pays  for  hia  fixid,  and  I 
shan't  interfere/'    Gkbriel  Jones  turned  away, 
and  Captain  Snapps  walked  down  ataira* 

Walter  waited  for  ten  o'clock^  it  came,  and 
Gabriel  was  summoned  to  prepare  his  master 
for  going  out. 

''  I  would  not  go  out  so  late,"  said  Jonea. 
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^^^r^  and  he  dressed  his  master  as  well  as 

^  ShaD  I  aet  ap  for  you,  sir?'^ 

^  No,  thank  yon,  Gkbriel ;  I  may  be  late 


^  It  is  then,  as  I  thoogbt,^  said  Jones  to 
If,  as  Walter  qoitted  the  room,  ^  and  she 
written  to  him  unknown  to  me.  I  fear 
^l^«t  woman,  and  must  watch  her.  This  web 
'^  VMher  tangled,  but  when  was  deceit  other* 
^^i^e?^  and  with  this  wise  reflection  Gabriel 
^ones  walked  down  stairs. 

A^alter  had  entered  a  coach,  and  directing  the 
^^'i^^V'er  to  drop  him  a  short  distance  from  the 
-^l^tjcy,  he  proceeded  according  to  Madeline's 
^^^■'^tctions.  The  night  was  clear,  although  cold, 
he  felt  somewhat  chilled,  being  in  the 
ler  of  the  coach.  The  streets  were  lonely 
dark.  Now  and  then  a  little  cluster  of 
*^'^'^^le  might  turn  a  comer,  coming  from  a 
I  or  the  theatre,  or  Ood  knows  where. 


^^^  they  soon  disappeared,  and  the  vehicle 
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rattled  on  over  the  roughs  stony  streeL  It  i 
pleasant  to  roll  along  a  smooth  road  in  a  we 
built  carriage^  especially  when  the  vehicle  i 
one's  own ;  but  the  travellers  in  hackneys,  ov< 
ways  innocent  of  macadamizationy  know  m 
thing  of  this,  and  Walter  found  much  difScull 
in  maintaining  his  position.  Jolts  will  disp 
gloomj,  or  any  other  sort  of  thoughts,  fi 
bad  springs  and  large  stones,  ruts,  &c  hai 
no  respect  for  minds  or  men ;  they  shake  kin( 
and  peasants  alike,  so  that  the  drive  from  tl 
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^^y  never  think  alike,)  were  chiming  the  hour 

^^  ^Bpid  Buccesaion,  after  the  example  of  that 

^*^    ^Westminster,  still  Louise  did  not  come. 

**^    walked  down  the  street  in  the  direction 

^y^     which  he  had  returned  from  Madeline*s 

-^^^tt-Be,  until  stopped  by  a  partition  of  wood 

^'^^'t  seemed  to  have  been  erected,  in  order  to 

*^^  J3  the  people  off  the  footpath,  whilst  some 

""^I^^rs  within  it  were  being  finished;  it  jutted 

^^*^    in  angles,  and  the  lamp  that  was  duwtly 

^I^I^orite  to  it,  lighted  the  street  for  a  con- 

^^^^Table    distance,     thus     enabling  any  one 

^  ^^^^^dbg  under  it,  to  see  every  person  com- 

^&    or  going  in  that  direction.     The  comer 


t  retired,  and  along  with  the  good  view  it 

^e   of   the  street,    it    also    afforded    some 

^^^^^tection  against  the  wind,  that  blew  pierc-* 

^^  and  cold,  and  Clayton  without  any  delay, 

^^^^ted  himself  in  it 

He  had  remained  in  his  position  for  more 

^an  half  an  hour,  and  was  gradually  becom- 

^g  convinced  that  he  was  very  cold,  and  no 
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Louise  would  come  for  that  night, 
heard  the  aouods  of   distant  voicei 
as  the    wind    wafted    them    nearer^ 
certain  he  had  heard  before*    They  di 
and  he  next  distinguished  the  tread 
more  persona  approaching  him;   thi 
them  was  a  woman^  he  kaew^  from 
of    pattens    upon    the    curbstones^ 
he    did  not  expect  Louise  to  be  ace 
ed  by  any  persoui  he  retained  his 
the    comer*    The  steps    approached 
towards    bim^    and    when    he    expei 
persons  to  pass^  they  stopped  under  t 
He  was  about   to  quit  his  position^ 
of  the  party  apoke^   and  he  remains 
for  he  was  sure,  that  the  speaker  was 
Jones. 

'*  He  will  have  arrived  before  thia 
he  comes  from  the  opposite  side,  ; 
see  himj  while  I  can  easily  quit  you  u 
shade  of  the  lamp*'^ 

*'  Perhaps   he  boa    come  and    goi 
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^gain^**  said    the  female,    and  Walter  knew 
I^^uiac's  yoice. 

^  I  do  not  think  so,  for  he  would  wait  until 
^^«lve,*  replied  the  man. 

^  I  will   detect  that  hypocrite  any    way,^ 
>Auttered  Clayton  to   himself,   as  he  had  no 
*>ubt  of  the  voice.    «' Why  is  he  here?*'  and 
'^^  Walked  out  from  the  corner ;  Louise  start- 
^»  drew  her  veil  quickly  over  her   face,  and 
^^^X>uched  behind  the  man. 
**  Jones,  I  did  not  expect — ** 
The  man  turned  round,  the  light  of  the  lamp 
^^Q  strong  and  bright  upon  his  countenance, 
^ut  not  a  feature  in  it  resembled  any  of  those 
^f  Ghibriel  Jones.    Large  masses  of  hair  cover- 
ed both  sides  of  his  head,  and  his  cheeks  were 
Concealed  by  the  breadth  of  bis  whiskers,  while 
liis  nose  was  certainly  not  like  the  nose  of  any 
ether  person  whom  he  had  ever  seen.     It  was 
a  non-descript,  a  most  elephantine  proboscis, 
a  caricature  upon  noses. 
^'  Did  you  speak  to  me,  sir  ?' 
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The  voice)  the  tone,  the  manner,  were  all 
different  from  those  of  Gabriel  Jones,  aocS 
Walter  thought  he  bad  made  a  pretty  mistake^ 
He  stood  silent,  looking  at  the  man's  extraor- 
dinary nose,  who  went  on  addressing  Louise. 

*^  You  may  Expect  me  to-morrow,  Liouise,  at; 
present,  I  must  quit  you.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
see  you  home,  but  you  are  not  fieur  from  the 
house  now.  Good  night,"  and  the  man  with 
the  nose  shook  the  girl  by  the  hand. 

**  Why,  Mr.  Clayton,  eaves  dropping,"  said 
Louise^  when  her  companion  had  quitted 
her." 

'^  No,  Louise.  By  mere  accident  I  overheard 
part  of  your  conversation,  not  very  important, 
indeed,  and  I  would  not  have  remained  so  long 
did  I  not  think  that  the  speaker  was  my  own 
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George !  He  is  my  lover,  brother,  or  father— 
^hrce  interesting  characters  you  can  choose 
amongst  them.** 

••  Pert,''  muttered  Clayton  to  himself.  **  Why, 
^-'Ouiae,  were  you  so  late  ?*' 

*'  I  am  not  in  love,  or  I  should  have  been  to 
^oe  minute,*'  replied  the  girl,  walking  on  be- 
■*de  Walter,  who  did  not  again  speak.    The 
'^^^e  was  altered  this  time,  for  she  seemed  to 
'^^^e  in   a   direction  quite  opposite  to  that 
^*^cli  she  had  taken  on   the  former   night, 
^^n  she  acted  as  conductress  to   Clayton. 
*^^^«ad   of  going   by  the  most  unfrequented 
^^^^ts  and  thoroughfares  as  before,  she  now 
^t^t  the  large  streets  in  her  course,  and  led 
^ter  in  a  direction  quite  different  from  that, 
^^  lie  had  supposed,  which  she  had  travelled 
^^  the  first  night  of  their  acquaintance.    The 
^^y  was  evidently  much  longer,  and  Clayton, 
^ho  did  not  like  her  mode  of  acting,  walked 
^p  to  her  side,  for  she  had  been  a  little  in  ad- 
vance of  him. 
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**  Loiiiae,  you  have  chosen  a  different  route 
to  night,  and  much  longer.^ 

^  There  are  but  a  few  minutes  more  walk* 
ing  this  way,  than  by  the  other.  I  have  reap 
sons  for  acting  thus,  and  I  must  pardon  a 
lover's  anxiety." 

The  girl  spoke  with|  a  clear,  sweet  voice,  and 
Clayton  was  by  her  side,  looking  into  her  face 
while  she  was  speaking,  but  unable  to  distin- 
guish her  features  through  the  thick  folds  of 
her  heavy  veil,  when,  as  they  crossed  from  one 
side  of  the  street  to  the  other,  a  gust  of  wind 
blew  the  veil  back  over  her  head,  and  he  saw 
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^^^  threw  open  a  door,  there  was  a  rustling  noise, 

^ooicthiog  like  murmuring  sounds  of  voices 

speaking  low,  and  Walter  walking  into  the 

^^'^^na,  found  Madeline  extended  on    a  couch 

^lonc.    She  looked  as  beautiful  as  when  Clay- 

^oti  first  saw  her,  not  so  voluptuous,  but  de- 

^*^edly  more  interesting.     Her  small,  pouting 

^P9  had  lost  nothing  of  their  fulness  or  fresh- 

^^%Q,  and  they  bloomed  like  the  first  opening 

^^^^  of  the  moss  rose,  rich  and  red,  with  the 

^^^ch  of  velvet.   She  beckoned  Walter  towards 

^^^9  but  did  not  speak,  until  he  had  seated 

^**^self  on  the  couch  by  her  side. 

^*  I  did  not  expect  to  have  seen  you  again," 

^^  said  in  a  low,  tremulous  tone    of  voice. 

^(Thy  did  you  not  keep  your  appointment?*' 

^Necessity,  dearest   Madeline,   not  choice, 

^^^evcnted  me,**  replied  Clayton,  detailing  to 

^^v  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  his 

^I^pearance  at  the  police  ofiBce.    '^  Tou  see  I 

^w  not  my  own  master,  or  long  ere  this  I 

^ould  have  been  at  your  feet" 
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**  I  believe  you/'  The  smile  of  the  tjrre 
as  she  spoke^  was  borniDg  its  reflecticHi  npc 
Walter's  judgment  ^  Tell  me  Walter,  wl 
charged  you  with  this  crime  ?" 

"A  fellow  called  Bradford.** 

**  Bradford — Timothy  Bradford,  a  poli 
officer?" 

*'You  are  right.  He  said  he  but  did  l 
duty,  acting  on  the  information  of  others.^ 

*'The  man  lied,  Walter.''  The  smile  hf 
gielded  to  other  and  steroer  plavs  of  featm 
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^^td  to  rob  70U — It  isy  howeveri  better  as  it 
^    Too  spoke  of  another  prisoner  y* 

^iTes.  He  has  however  escaped. — Adam 
Waroock— '» 

'Hiere  was  a  faint  murmur,  and  Madeline's 
^^^d  dropped  upon  Walter's  shoulder.  He 
"^ked  into  her  face^  and  she  seemed  deadly 
P^^  He  was  about  rising  to  ring  for  assist- 
ance. 

^  Do  not  move,''  she  said,  opening  her  eyes 
^^out  changing  her  position.  ^^  I  have  been 
^^Qently  attacked  by  these  spasms,  but  they 
^^  depart  immediately.  There  now  I  am 
*^ter.  How  did  that  prisoner — that — that — *^ 
*^  gasped  as  if  for  breath.  '^  How  did  Adam 
^•rnock  escape  ?'* 

**  I  do  not  know/'  replied  Walter. 

^  But,  you  are  certain,  he  did  escape  ?" 

^  Perfectly,  I  saw  him,  myself,  last  night.'' 

^  Thank  Ood,"  murmured  Madeline,  while 

^  ^Iter  looked  hard  at  her,  and  the  tears  trickled 

^^n  her  cheeks,  as  she  seemed  labouring  un- 

>^0L.  II.  D 
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dcr  violent  agitation.     **  Tell  me,  Walter  Cla; 
toUj  tell  me/*  she  said,  ''  was  he  inDocent 
that  charge?'^ 

"  I  firmly  believe  he  was,"  replied  Waltc:^:^ 
inuch  aatonished  at  her  manners  and  lai^tf 
guage. 

*'  Oh  !  I  am  thankful,  deeply  thankful  fo     -^ 
this,"  she  said^  burying  her  face  in  her  hands-^^ss^ 
while     ehe     Bobhed     convulsively.      "Walt* 
Clayton/*  she    continued^  raising    her  head 
and  brushing  away  the  tears  that  clustereiC^ — 
upon  her  silken  eyelashes^  ^^we  must  part,*— -^ 
although  God  knows,  I  wish  it  were  othei^   ^^ 
wise.     I  astonish  you^  but  do  not  judge  me ; 
if  you  think  evil  of  me,  huiy  it  in  your  own 
heart/^ 

"  Dearest  Madeline*" 
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**  If  within  my  power,  I  wilL* 
^  I  thought  80.  Well,  then,  the  first  r^ 
V^^si  I  make,  is  this :  you  must  not  sleep 
^'U>ther  night  in  London.  Go  down  to  your 
^Csnor  House,  stay  not  now  in  London,  even 
^  a  month  hence,  you  should  return  to  it. 
I^cuest  Walter  promise  me  this,'*  and  Ma« 
^dioe  gazed  fondly  in  his  face. 

**Iwill  promise  you,'*  said  Clayton,  **to 
^^*ve  London  the  day  after  to-morrow/'  There 
^^  something  in  her  manner,  her  hanging 
^pon  his  lips  for  his  answer,  and  her  restless- 
'^^^  that  convinced  him,  she  had  good  reasons 
'^  making  this  request. 

**That  will  do.  Now,  Walter,  you  must 
'^Ve  me.  It  is  almost  two  o'clock,  and  it  is 
^^ter  for  you  to  go  to  your  hotel,  than  remain 
^^'"e.  I  may  never  see  you  more,  but  mark 
^^^ae  words,  if  you  be  another  week  in  London 
^^U  will  have  cause  for  bitter  repentance. — 
^^K>d  night,  Walter  Clayton,  good  night,  and 
^od  bless  you.'' 

D  3 
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Walter  looked  at  her  fiu^  her  eyes  wi 
dimmed  with  tears.  He  took  the  hand  a 
extended  towards  him  and  pressing  it  to  1 
lips  withdrew.  The  passage  was  lighted, 
walked  gently  down  to  the  hall,  undid  t 
fastenings  of  the  door,  and  walked  out  in 
the  street,  without  calling  for  Louise,  or  bei 
seen  by  auy  one.  When  he  reached  the  Am 
path,  he  paused  to  consider  how  he  shou 
act,  and  at  length  determined  to  go  on  to  t 
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I'c  was  puzzled  to  discover,  why  Madeline 
^Bboold  take  such  interest  in  his  quitting  the 
^ty»  She  must  know  more^  than  he  was  aware 
^3ft,  or  she  would  not  have  said  so  much. 

Walter  was  roused  from  his  thoughts  by 
coming  to  the  end  of  the  street^  which  opened 
vipon  a  large  square.  There  was  not  a  soul 
^tirrin^  and  he  was  completely  puzzled  how 
to  go,  when  he  heard  the  neighing  of  a  horse 
^>^d  he  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  sound. 
-^  aingle  coach  stood  at  the  corner  of  the 
^^uare,  and  jumping  into  it,  he  ordered  the 
^'iver  to  take  him  to  lus  hotel. 

Qhibriel  Jones,  the  porter  told  him,  had 
S^^e  to  bed  some  hours  before,  and  was  not 
*^^ii  out  during  the  evening. 

*^  I  was  never  as  much  mistaken  in  my  life,'* 
^^Icl  Walter  to  himself,  as  he  undressed  for 
^^^<i.  *^  But  what  a  nose,"  and  he  dreamed  of 
^e  nose. 

^*  Gabriel,  do  lay  aside  that  shocking  thing," 
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•aid  a  very  pretty  little  wiAreit»  to  W 
moat  perfect  of  valets,  tapping  him  on  the 
of  the  noaei  while  she  spoke.  ^  Oh^  la  1 
a  disguise.  Why  didn^t  you  get  a  p 
mustaches^  orange  whiskers  or  any 
else-— be  blind,  lame,  or  deaf,  and  let  you 
abne,  for  it's  the  best  looking  feature 
you.'* 

^^You  flatter  me,  Lomse,"  and  the  nc 
ceived  another  twitch. 

•^Oh,  dear  no.    Flatter  you — not  b; 
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^  Still  you  must  go.    My  mistress  will  be 
Stating  me^  Gabriel,  and  it  is  strange  that 
^r.  Clayton  went  without  her  calling.    They 
^ve  qnarrelledy  or  something  unpleasant  has 
'uippenedw — ^There  ga — What  a  nasty  none. — 
^  you  haven't  torn  my  cheek  with  it. — 60| 
9ood  nighty  good  night,  GabrieL" 
«*  Good  night,  Mrs.  Trippct.'* 
•*Mrs.Mr8.eh?^' 
**  Mrs.  Jones.'' 

About  half  an  hour  after  Walter  had  entered 
'^^  hotel,  the  porter  of  the  same  establishment 
^^^sas  again  rung  up.  His  vinter  was  a  man  frith 
^^  most  extraordinary  snout,  which  he  tweak- 
^^4  and  twisted  in  divers  odd  and  diverting 
*^ahions. 

^Did  he  inquire  for  me  V* 
''Yes." 
''And  you?" 

^  I  said  you  had  never  been  out,  and  were 
in  bed  an  hour  before  he  comed.'^ 
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^  Right.  There  ia  half-a-crown — do  a  wbdp 
crown  for  your  trouble  and  truth^^  and  the 
visiter  walked  into  the  hotel. 

'^  A  crown^**  the  porter  tossed  the  coin  fixnft. 
one  hand  to  the  other.  ^'  Well»  if  it  an't  ciirioiuifr 
that  ^em  ere  gemmen's  gemmen  should  be  a^ 
flush  of  their  tin.   That  un's  a  deal  more  spirit- 
eder  than  his  master/'  and  with  this  rery  wise 
reflection  thus  expressed^  the   porter    threw 
himself  back  in  his  chair,  and  he  soon  fell 
asleep. 
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dmii  and  gmve  it  a  sudden  jerk,  when^  lo !  the 
•ddneaa  of  the  feature  had  disappeared^  and  a 
pKoe  of  painted  paste-board  was  lying  beside 
^loddng  glass. 

^80  there  is  my  nose/'  said  Gabriel  Jones, 
^iQg  into  his  bed. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Walter  rose  early  the  next  morning.  Hehac^ 
much  to  do^  for  it  was  his  fixed  intention  to^ 
leave  London  for  Bamton  the  next  day.  Made-  ^ 
line's  anxiety  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
he  had  made  to  her,  also  weighed  much  with 
him ;  and,  life  and  limb  permitting,  he  resolved 
to  sleep  but  one  other  night  in  the  Metropolis. 


ood  morning,  Clayton.  At  breakfast,  eh  ?'* 
BS.    I  have  waited  for  you  this  hour.    Did 
ot  promise  to  join  me  ?'* 
ut,  Pm  sorry,  i  can't.    TU  change  the 
and  dine  with  you  at  aiz,  precisely  at  six* 
order  below,  as  I'm  leaving  the  hotel»'^ 
aptain  Snapps,  smiling  most  patronising* 
n  Walter^  and  withdrawing  his  fiice  from 
or,  before  he  could  reply, 
finished  his  breakfast.     ^  Really  Captain 
IS  is  very  amusing. — So  cool,  so—" 
npodent,**  remarked  Gabriel  Jones, 
^hat  is  that,  Gabriel  ?    Were  you  speak- 


b,  Sir.*^ 

Iter  had  been  thinkinfir  aloud. 


He  DUt 
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▼ay  public  one,  and  then  the  name  eticets  ler* 
▼ed  the  same  purpose.    The  heavy  pune  and 
the  giddy  head  are  good  companions  in  a  ftiri 
for  the  one  counsels  the  other  to  buy  gingei^ 
bread  and  loUypop ;  and  the  same  two  com- 
panions assort  well  together  in  London  streetii 
and  they  are  most   welcome   to   all   dealersi 
whether  in  old  clothes^  or  children's  hobby- 
horses.    Walter   wanted   to  buy  presents.-* 
Something  for  Emily,  something  for  several 
others,  poor  dependents    and    curly  headed 
children,  who  might  expect  that  the  Lord  of 
the  Manor  House  would  remember  them.    He 
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^  Iiad  fimnd  lektire  to  open  an  aocoont  during 

^  time  he  was  out,  in  one  of  the  banks^  aboot 

^b^iBe  o'dock,  at  which  time  he  returned  to  his 

^^Id.    Gabriel  Jones  had  not  stirred  during 

^9  dqr»  and  when  Walter  came  back^  he  was 

^"^^aily  employed  in  packing  trunks,  and  map 

^^^  other  preparations  for  their  departure  on 

*^^  morrow. 

Jive  o'clock  and  Captain  Snapps  arrived 

^"^^ether,  that  is  the  Captain  dropped  in  to 

^^^alter's  sitting  room,  as  the  hammer  of  the 

^^^xk  dropped  for  the  fifth  and  last  time  upon 

^^€  belL     Clayton  was  in  rather  good  spirits, 

^^e  thoughts  of  soon  seeing  Emily  had  con- 

^^^erably  raised  his  mind,  and  the  truth  to  tell, 

^^  quantity  of  mishaps  he  had  met,  since  he 

^^ft  Bamton,  had  considerably  annoyed  him, 

^^  that  the  near  prospect  of  quitting  London, 

^as  gratifying  to  him. 

«  Eh,  Clayton— to  the  minute  ?'* 
''  Exactly  so.  Captain.    Tour  punctuality  is 
%reat.'' 
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**  Diseiplioe,  Mr.  Ckyton.  A  man  10  die 
army  learns  more  than  either  ^  attention/  %taiid 
at  ease,'  or  'eyes  right,'  he  ia  taught  to  do 
things  with  the  regohrity  of  a  tiotk,**  and 
Captain  Snappa  drawing  forward  a  chair  threw 
down  Gabriel's  bible — which  he  instantly  lilkad 
— ^  Humph !  a  bible,  belongs  to  the  house,  I 
suppose. 

*'  I  should  rather  think,  it  is  Gkibriel'a  pro- 
perty/' 

'^  Gabriel  Jones/'  exclaimed  Captain  Sni^ps. 
''His  bible,*' and  he  might  have  said  more^ hot 
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Captain  Slumps  waa  an  amaaing  companion 
r  thoae  who  might  not  be  over  particular, 
told  long  atoriea,  and  told  them  too  with 
a  flpood  deal  of  off»hand  devemeas,  and  aeemed 
to  have  travelled  much,  yet  Walter  could  detect 
I  imitain  touch  of  the  ^  high  life  below  ataira** 
dKrat  him,  which  all  hia  caution  or  tact  could 
io€  whoUjr  cover  or  remove, 

^The  fellow  has  clevemeas/^  aaid  Grabriel 
foiica  to  himself,  when  he  had  been  compelled 
than  once,  to  laugh  at  the  Captain*a 
» *^  and  may  succeed  in  the  line  of  life  he 
^  choaen,  but  I  fear  for  his  honesty. — Oh  ! 
O^briel  Jones.'^ 

The  Captain  amused  Walter,  and  drank 
^k^mpagne  until  the  night  was  far  advanced, 
vbenhe  proposed  a  atroU  down  the  streets, 
tnd  Chiyton  rather  elevated  with  the  wine  he 
^  taken,  consented  to  accompany  hinu  The 
*l^t  waa  aomewhat  warmer  than  the  preced- 
^oaa,  and  notwithstanding  the  darkness  of 
^London  atmosphere,  it  was  possible  to  see  a 
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Star.  Captain  Snapps  knew  everything,  antS 
exhibited  a  strong  disposition  to  name  every—- 
body.  He  led  Walter  from  the  crowdedB 
street  through  the  squares  and  less  frequent- 
ed parts  of  the  dty,  until  he  brought 
before  a  large  mansion,  brilliantly  lighted,  i 
q>parently  full  of  people. 

<<Wbat  do  you  think,  shall  we  look  in?*" 
said  Captain  Snapps. 

« I  have  never  been  here  before.** 

*<  Oh,  very  well/'  and  Captain  Snapps  led 
the  way,  followed  by  Clayton.  A  porter  at  the 
door  took  care  of  their  canes,  and  a  servant 
in  livery  received  them  on  the  first  landing,  and 
conducted  them  to  the  door  of  what  would 
seem  a  large  saloon. 

<<  Full  to  night,  Tom  ?'*  said  the  Captain. 
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^^^^paticm:    they   were    gambling.      Walter 

^''^^^  back ;  a  sort  of  instinctive  dread  of  the 

allurement  of  the  vice  was  seizing  upon  his 

^^^itidy  when  Captain   Snapps,  who  perceived 

'^^  hesitation^  pulled  him  forward^  and  both 

^^^ok  their  places  at  the   table.    The  banker 

^^^«  an  oily  little  sinner,  short  and  thick,  his 

^K^^eks  so  fat  and  puffed  up,  that  it  required 

^^Oie  trouble  to  discern  the  twinkling  of  a  pair 

^^  Qmall,  keen,  grey  eyes,  so  buried  in  the  flesh 

^l^«t  embanked  them,  that  their  owner  seemed 

^^^  £nd  difficulty  in  opening  them,  yet  now  and 

^*^^n  they  contrived  to  throw  a  look,  the  very 

^^^ence  of  roguery  over  the  company,  as  if  to 

^^^cover  the  depths  of  their  pockets,  and  their 

^^clination  to  play.    The  man  was  also  a  Jew, 

^i%  fatness  a  caricature  upon  the  leanness  of 

^^  race.    He  instantly  recognised  Snapps  and 

l^a  companion. 

<'  Make  vay  dere  for  de  shentlemens.  Now, 
^y  goot  sirs,  de  ball  ish  off*,''  said  the  banker, 
^ving  a  little  coloured  ivory  ball  a  twirle  in 
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ts  fore-finger  and  thutubj  in  the  circle  tt^^^ 

^nfioed  its  evolutioos. 

Ha  !    my    prince  of  fat,  here    you 

Lill?^'  said  Snappsi  taking  his  place   at 

{out  of  the  table. 
''Here    shtilli   sir,   and  never   making 

fcooniah.    The  bankersh  alwaysh  losh  at 

ime.'* 

"Surely  you  do/'  replied  Soapps^  pucttiP 
guinea  upon   one   of  the  colours.     Walt^ 
Dod  looking  on,  and  although  he  remaioi 
the  room  without  the  least  intention  or  d 

losition   to   game^    he    soon    found    himsel 

|)llowing  the  Captain's  example.    A  man  nevei 
lould  go   to  a  gaming  table,   unless  he  faai^ 

I  either  money   nor   credit ;   he   is   then    saf^" 
sm  all  its  vices  and  faacinatlons.     In  the  ex-- 
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''^^^v^  or  prospective  suicide^  or  being  even 

P^^rer.    Walter   won.    Fortune  favours  the 

^^^^ttnoes   of  novices*    She   seems  to  take    a 

P^^Uure    in   raising  splendid    hopes^  golden 

t^^laces,  before  she  prostrates  her  worshippers, 

^  if  she  employed  mathematical  science  in 

^^asoring  the  vexation   and  disappointment 

^^  the  distance  they  have  fallen.    An  unwil« 

'^^  descent  from  the  top  of  St.  Paul's  would 

^^^^  a  fall  out  of  a  first  or  second  story  in  a 

^^ommon  house,  might  only  break  a  leg>  or  an 

Walter  still  won,  and  every  body  backed  the 

lucky  man,  while  the  banker  appeared  as  if 

^bout  to  prove   the  truth   of  his  statement, 

%hat  he  never  won  at  that  game.  '  His  gold 

'^ras  in  a  rapid  decline,  while  the  heaps  of  his 

^ponents  were  as   rapidly  increasing.    The 

stakes   were  down;  the   ball   off  again,  and 

Clayton  was  whispering  with  Suapps,  when 

the  banker  declared  his  colour  once  more  the 

winner. 
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**You  af€   a  sure    mas  to  bet  upon^  H^^^^  ' 
Cl&jton/'  said  Soapps. 

"  ^y^  y€8h/*  observed  the  Israelite ;  "  he  is! 
vary  shure  to  via,  and  Its  losh  all  my  m€ 

Oae   man  amongst  the   crowd  of  playersx 
particularly  attracted  Walter*s  attention:  ITier 
waa  something  of  the  bully  in  his  looks,  and 
he  kept  continually  twirling  his  mustaches^  anc 
puUiog  his  whiskers,  while  more  than  once  ht 
quarrelled  with  others  about  the  table,  in  draw-  —  ■" 
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^  he  withdrew  his  hand^  Clayton  observed 
'^^H  drawing  the  money  also  with  him.  He 
^d  not  speak^  the  game  went  on,  the  banker 
^^  fortunate,  and  raked  the  money  to  him* 
^If. 

^Father  Abraham,    a  windfidl,^  observed 
^tiapps. 

^  It  ish  the  firsht.    Now,  shentlemen,  the 
^all  ish  off,'^  and  on  went  the  play  as  before. 

The   man  played  his  game    in   the  same 
^tyle  again,  and  Clayton  made  no  observation, 
^Cbr  the  Jew  was  the  winner.    The  fellow  post* 
^d  his  guinea,  yet  Walter  could  see  him  draw 
it  to  him,  and  in  order  to  make  himself  per- 
fectly certain,  he  counted  the  players  and  the 
•takes,  and  found  the  one  exceed  the  other ; 
there  were  more  players  than  stakes  by  one. 
The  Jew  lost,  and  Walter  while  reaching  for 
his  stake,  had   almost  upset   a  little  pile  of 
guineas  at  his   elbow,  belonging  to  another, 
he  stopped  to  apologize,  and  gather  them  up, 
but  when  he  glanced  at  the  table,  the  cloth 
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naked^  and  the  Jew  mvitiog  them  to 
ith  their  game. 

1 1  have    not  obtained  anything  from  tfl 
pull.'' 
ell,  Vm  shnrc  I  pot  the  guinea  opposis^ 
inea.    You  should  vatch  your  game," 
did  not  expect  I  was  amongst  persoi 
|m  it  was  necesaary  to  watch,  but  go  o 
all  attend  better  in  future/* 
Ihe  game  proceeded.    The  man  had  givei 
his  practice  of  receiving  stakes  when  h 
posted  none,  and  Walter  was    about 

the  table,   but  Snapps  would  not   quit 
lame  time. 

I  am  enjoying  fortune,  my  dear  friend,** 
the  gallant  captain  to  Walter's  proposd 
it  playing,     ^^  The  jade  is  timorous,  and 
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'ittle  heap  of  gold.  ^  Give  Father  Abraham 
^^other  chance ;  you  are  lucky,  and  will  not 
*^^e,  besides  you  have  won." 

Salter  played  again.  The  half-hour  had 
^moat  expired,  and  his  luck  had  continued, 
^^lien  by  mere  accident,  he  observed  this  man 
^^liploy  again  the  trick  he  had  adopted  before, 
^'^d  the  banker  won.  The  ball  was  set  in 
^^odon,  there  was  no  stake  put  down  this  time, 
^^xid  Walter  was  last  in  drawing  the  money 
^^wards  him,  while  the  other  person  had  his 
^^^and  upon  the  same  piece. 

*'  This  money  is  mine,  sir.* 

''  I  beg  your  pardon.    I  have  received  no- 
*%hing  as  yet,  although  I  won.'' 

^  That  cannot  be  my  fault,  perhaps  you  put 
^own  no  stake  ?" 

^  I  did,  nor  did  I  draw  it  back  again.'* 

**  What  would  you  insinuate  ?* 

"  Simply  this,  I  won  and  must  be  paid.*' 

The  man  drew  the  guinea  towards  him — 
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iPaid^  egad,   yonng  gentlemeQ   should  p^ 
kore  they  ask  payment,'^ 
I  *'  I  have  done  so/' 

'  lift  your  hand  then.  Father  Abrabam  y  ^ 
Ible  is  not  very  select^  or  jou  ^ould  keep  ^ 
le  eanaitk" 
M*  My  goot  shir." 
I  **  Lift  your  hand,  fellow^." 

'  Certainly,     I  can  afford  to  lose  a  gutne 
id  it  will  prevent  you  from  drawiag  anoth 
lan'a  money  again — novif  take  il/^ 
The  money  remained  untouched.     The  tno 
ecame  furious  with   pasaion — ''explain,   sL 
tplain  this — my  honour,  my  reputation/* 
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^  That  I  cheated,  swindled,  eh  ?  Is  that  it  V^ 

"You  can  name  it  yourself.*^ 

^ery  good.     I  shall,  and  also  punish  the 

^^^   who  says  it,^  replied  the  other.     His  pas- 

*^^     had  cooled,  he  became  very  pale,  and 

'^^^^cied  his  card  to  Walter.    "  Perhaps  I  am 

^*^^  in  what  I  am  doing.    Your  address,  sir?*' 

^^alier  pitched  his  card  across  the  table  to 

***^^  took  Snapps'  arm,  and  left  the  room. 

**  You  have  done  wrong,  I  fear,'*  said  the 

^^^ptain,  when  they  had  entered   the    street. 

^bis  is  a  matter  in  which  I  could  not  interfere. 

He  fellow  is  the  bully  of  the  town,  a  dead 

^*^ot,  and  suspected  to  be  a  foul  player,  but  he 

*^^%  escaped  detection  as  yet,  and  you  must 

^4Sht  him  if  you  are  challenged.    He  is  a  major 

*^  the  27th  regiment.*' 

*'  I  shall  have  to  take  chance,  for  I  could  not 
^^ar  to  be  cheated  to  my  very  face.  Let  us 
^^1  a  coach,  and  go  to  the  inn.'* 

When  th-y  reached  the  hotel,  Walter  went 
V)  bed.     He  had  previously  engaged  the  ser- 
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a  Snapps^  and  threw  himself  back  in 
to  ruminate  on  the  pleasant  prospect 
with  the  crack  shot  of  the  Metropolis, 
iromised  that  very  day  to  quit  London 
:on,  yet  he  must  stay  longer — ^perhaps 
leek  did  grow  pale,  his  hand  trembled; 
a  brave  man  who  does  not  pale  at  the 
of  death. 

ly  flew  past,  and  at  nightfal  he  went 
>r  he  was  to  rise  early  in  the  morning. 
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At  six  o'clock  Captain  Snappi  entered  W^^ 
ter^s  bed  room.  According  to  the  arrangemei^ 
agreed  tipon  belweeo  him  and  Major  Atki^ 
son's  friend  J  the  parties  were  to  meet  at  hal  ^ 
past  aeveD;,  as  early  as  it  ^ras  possible  for  the*^ 
to  see  to  shoot  each  other  on  a  wiDter*s  mort^ 
ing»  The  Captain  was  closely  muffled  in 
large^  outside  coat^  alittle^  mahogany  case  und^ 
his  arm  J  a  foraging  cap  upon  his  head^  anC^ 
when  he  unbuttoned  his  coat  to  see  what  w^ 
the  hour,  Walter  could  discern  a  blue,  braids  ' 
frock  underneath.     His  appearance  was  qui*^ 
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'"iiUta.iy,  and  8o  was  his  intended  work.  A 
packet  of  letters,  directed  to  the  care  of  Gabriel 
Joaes,  for  Lord  Tonbridge  lay  upon  the  dress- 
^"^S  table,  and  when  Snapps  came  into  the 
apartment,  Walter  was  shaving  by  the  means 
^^  ^  small,  wax  taper,  which  threw  a  twinkling, 
^*^certain  light  about  the  room. 

^  X  can  give  you  ten  minutes  yet  to  finish 

dr» 

^^asing,*^  said  Snapps,  *'  but  we  must  be  rather 

^^•"^y  than  otherwise.    My  dear  friend,  above 

things  do  not  hurry  yourself  in  shaving,  for 

^^t  at  this  particular  time  would  look  very 

^Vq  trepidation.     Be  cool,  and  don't  let  a  par* 

^le  of  white  be  seen  in  your  dress.     In  ten 

Minutes  I  shall  be  with  you.'* 

Captain  Snapps  closed  the  door  very  gently, 
tod  left  the  room.  He  was  descending  the 
atairs,  when  he  heard  a  noise  in  the  lobby  behind 
him,  and  Gabriel  Jones  in  his  shirt  and  slip- 
pers, a  cloak  thrown  over  his  person,  came  to 
the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  followed  him  down 
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to  the  hall.    Captain  Soapps  turned  oi 
lag  the  step. 

*'  Faithi  Mn  Clayton^  you  have  not  < 
— eh  ?     How^fi  thi%  Gabriel  Jones." 

**Tell  m€»  Brown,"  said  Gabriel^  i 
noticing  the  Captaio^s  mistake,  and 
him  into  a  comer  of  the  hall  where  the] 
not  be  overheard,  ^'  how  did  this  quarrel 
nate?  I  see  you  are  prepared,  and 
notieed  a  light  in  my  master's  room  all 
Do  you  know  Sir  Thomas  Dixon  ? 

*'Not  very  Intimately.    I  dined  wi 
once/' 

'*  Have  you  heard  from  him  or  seen  h 
ing  the  last  two  months  ?* 

**  No,    I  was  not  even  in  the  country 

^*  Let  me  have  the  truths  Tom ;    for 
duelj  which  1  believe   is  now  about 
place,  raise  in  my  mind  suspiciona  oi 
dealing,  it  stops  here.    Tell  me  what 
it?'* 
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Captain  Snapps  related  in  a  few  seconds  the 
wcurrence  at  the  gaming  table. 

"Why,  go  there?*  asked  Gabriel 

"  A  man  does  not  live  upon  the  air^  Jones, 
and  without  the  healthy  exercise  of  gambling^ 
my  Captain's  commission  might  be  abandoned. 
1  went  to  play  and  win  if  possible,  but  with  no 
other  notion,  so  help  me  God." 

"I  believe  you,  Tom.  With  this  affair,  I 
will  not  mteifere.  I  know  Major  Atkinson's 
character,  and  upon  you,  Tom,  depends  my 
^'^tcr's  life.  The  jackdaw's  but  in  bor- 
'"owcd  plumes,  and  mind  me,  Brown,  I  have  a 
'^ng  for  this  Walter  Clayton,  and  he  must 
^  sacrificed  to  no  schemes.'' 

**  What  mean  you,  Gabriel?'* 

<*Time,'^  replied  the  accomplished  valet, 
*'will  develope  my  meaning,  and  I  greatly  mis- 
take, or  perhaps  Captain  Snapps  and  Gabriel 
Jones  may  be  matched  against  each  other. 
Twelve  paces  are  the  Major's  sure  distance— 
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his  practising  mark — you  must  be  in  it, 
over  it/* 

'*  I  am  tired  of  deception/'  muttered  Gabi 
to  himself,  as  he  returned  to  his  bed.  ^'  Woi 
that  I  had  learned,  or  dared  to  be  honest, 
think  the  atmosphere  of  an  attorney's  ofl^  ^^^ 
crushes  honesty  in  the  bud;"  and  with  tfcr^^*' 
wise  reflection,  fresh  in  his  mind,  he  stro'"^'^ 
to  sleep. 

Captain  Snapps  carefully  deposited  the  um^  ^' 
hogany  case  in  a  corner  of  the  hackney  coa^^^^ 
which  he  had  engaged  the  night  before,  to  '^■^ 
at  the  hotel  door  at  six  o'clock  in  the  mornia  ^?' 
He  had  also  written  a  note  to  Dn  Wharton  ^^^ 
be  on  the  ground  at  half-past  seven,  withS^ 
call,  but  not  to  show  himself,  for  he  did  n^' 
like  that  Walter  should  see  him. 

**Are  you   all  right  now,  Clayton,**   ask^' 
Snapps,  when  he  had   returned   to   Walter^ 
dressing  room.    "  Let  me  look  at  you — sdvc^ 
rable,  you're  made  up  in  fine  style;    not 
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te  spot  about  you.    Tour  hand's  steady, 
the  bye  take  a  white  pocket  handkerchief, 
tnge  it  so,  that  a  portion  may  be  visible 
Jnd.    I  have  known  such  a  thing  to  disturb 
>an's  aim  before  now  on  a  dark  morning.'^ 
^ey  both  entered  the  coach,  and  drove  to 
ilk  Farm.  Walter  was  silent  and  meditative, 
!  even  Snapps  seemed  to  have  lost  much  of 
easy  and  off-hand  manner,  for  he  sometimes 
1  in  finishing  the  sentence  he  had  begun. 
lave  you  been  often  out,"  he  asked  Clay- 
hen  the  first  outlines  of  the  ground,  after 
ig  the  streets,  were  looming  through  the 
listy  haze  of  the  grey,  winter's  morning. 
-ver  before,  as  principal,'*  replied  Walter, 
e  duties  and   danger  are  not  the  same, 
same  qualities  are  required  in  both— 
and  steadiness.     They  are  indispensa- 
r-tfae-bj,^     ^e  should     always  be    P^e- 
r  tbe   J^^3t,  is   there  any  thing  J^^ 
'^  ^^  to  do  for  yotx  ?    I  am   «^*^   ^^^^ 
^^  tbi^g  in  ease  of  accident  ?*' 
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**  Nothings  thank  you/^  replied  Walterp 
[lavc  made  every  arrangement  in  my  powei"* 

A  carriage  passed  them  at  the  entrance 
Ithe  ground;  and  its  occupants  were  laugbi- 
id  talking  very  bud.     Walter  could  disti- 
lish  the  voice  of  his  opponent. 

**  Humph  f*'  ejaculated  Snapps^  but  m^^ 
10  comment  upon  the  matter. 

When  Walter  and  the  Captaia  reached  tl* 
[>lace  which  their  seconds  had  decided  shoul 
:>e  used  upon  the   occasion.      Atkinson,    hi 
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^^  more  in  my  life."     Then   came  a  string 
^^  cjuestionB.    *•  What's  the  odds  on  that  filly 
^  XLiord  Scrope^  for  the  Oaks  ?    Did  you  hear 
^^     new   singer   at  the  Opera?   and  several 
^^«r  trivial  and  unimportant  questions^  asked 
^^^  the  design  of  showing  how  much  Major 
"^Icinson  was  at  his  ease  in  the  matter. 
^^  Doctor,  what's  the  hour  ?'* 
^^  Half-past  seven.*' 

^^  I  am  to  breakfast  with  you  at  nine,  for  I 
^"^^Bt  run  down  to  that  coursing  match.'' 
«« If—**  and  the  Doctor  stopped  short. 
**  If. — Pshaw  !     I  understand  you/'  and  the 
^iajor's  laugh  grated  harshly  upon  Walter's 
^«r. 

*^  Clayton,  take  your  ground/'  said  Snapps, 
coming  up  to  Walter,  while  the  Majorca  laugh 
wu  still  ringing  in  his  ears.  '^  Be  cool,  you 
•eem  now  a  little  agitated.  We  have  shorten- 
ed the  distance,  it  is  your  only  chance,  for 
that  fellow  is  so  accustomed  to  twelve  paces, 
that  he  could  shoot  the  buttons  off  your  coat. 
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without  touching  the  cloth.    You  fire  togc 
I  have  won  the  word.     One^  two,  three, 
when  I  say  three,  and  be  quick.'' 

Walter  was  stationed  opposite  to  the  1^ 
who  still  continued  conversing  with  the  D< 
until  his  second  came  up  to  him.  Atk 
lifted  his  eye  towards  Walter,  then  insi 
turned  towards  Elliot,  when  Walter  could 
him  ask  the  distance. 

**  Eleven  paces.'' 

"  Eleven  !  how's  that?    I  mentioned  tw< 

"  Captain  Snapps  was  peremptory,  a 
could  not  in  regard  to  yourself  press  for  tv 
when  a  shorter  distance  was  demanded.'' 

"  Humph  !  Very  well,  let  us  decide  at 
then.'* 

The  morning  was,  like  every  other  mo: 
on  which  a  duel  was  fought,  if  we  believe 
chroniclers  of  those  events,  as  we  read  of 
in  the  novels  of  the  day,  a  cold,  raw  mor 
A  slight,  drizzling  rain  descended  upon 
ground,  and  Snapps,  with  laudable  precau 
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tnanaged,  as  to  post  Walter  with  his  back 

^o  the  rain,  which  blew  directly  in  the  Major's 

face.     The  day  had  considerably  broken;    it 

"^mskJB  almost  eight  o'clock,  when  the  weapons 

^vrere  handed  to  the  combatants,  and  the  seconds 

retired  a  little  out  of  the  way.    Walter  looked 

mt  Atkinson. — His  face  was  very  pale,  and  he 

thought  he  could  discern  a  slight  tremour  in 

his  hand ;  as  for  himself,  he  murmured  a  prayer 

and  waited  for  the  word. 

**  One,  two,  three,'*  said  Snapps  distinctly. 
Clayton  heard  a  report,  he  felt  a  sharp,  cut- 
t>Uig  sensation,  as  if  the  point  of  a  needle  had 
^en  pushed  into  his  flesh,  and  raising   his 
^yes  towards  Atkinson,  he  saw  him  elevate  his 
pistol  in  the  air,  then  fall  upon  the  ground, 
while  his  second  and  the  Doctor  ran  towards 
him.    He  could  see  no  more,  a  film  was  gather- 
ing over  his  sight,  and  he  sunk  down  motion- 
less on  the  spot  where  he  stood. 

Snapps  and  Dr.  Wharton,  who  had  remained 
out  of  sight  until  wanted,  were  instantly  by  his 
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aide.  Snapps  raised  his  head  upon  his  kneei 
and  the  Doctor  examined  the  wound — the  ball 
had  entered  his  side,  and  there  was  a  great 
effusion  of  blood.  Wharton  shook  his  head 
mournfully. 

**  Is  there  great  danger  ?" 

''  I  am  afraid  of  it.  We  must  contrive  to 
get  him  home,  and  extract  the  ball.  Is  Major 
Atkinson  much  hurt  ?" 

'*  He'll  not  go  to  the  coursing  match  this 
day^  as  he  promised,''  replied  the  Captain,  who 
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C3abriel  Jones,  who  seemed  to  have  beei 
^^ching  for  their  return,  let  down  the  steps 
^^a  the  carriage  stopped^  and  Snapps  jumpe< 
^^n  the  box. 

^^  Wounded,''  said  Gabriel,  in  a  low  tone  U 
^^  Captain. 

^*Yes,  but  perhaps,  not  very  badly." 
^^Valter  was  lifted  out  of  the  carriage,  ant 
ed  to  his  bed  room,  where  Gabriel  Jone 
^k  his  station  by  his  side.  The  ball  wa 
-^^=.racted,  and  Dr.  Wharton  went  home  t( 
medicine  for  him.  Gabriel  did  no 
'  ^^^^ch  his  bible,  and  the  absence  of  the  bool 
^^^^Dke  more  for  the  valet's  grief  and  compunc 
^^^^^  n,  than  any  other  sign  he  could   have  ex 
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CHAPl^ER  VI. 


The  third  day  after  the  duel  had  arrived.  Ma- 
jor Atkinson  had  been  badlj  wounded,  while 
Mr.  Clayton's  name  was  bandied  about  firom 
mouth  to  mouth  during  two  whole  momingB, 
and  then  the  man  and  the  cause  of  bis  noto- 
riety were  both  forgotten.  Busy  London  could 
remember  them  no  longer ;   but  a  few  of  the 
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1^  ot.     Captain  Snapps  had  also  become  a  topic 
>^     public  conversation.     Every   body  began  to 
i«=^ quire   who  Captain   Snapps  might  be,  and 
Xb^t  gallant  officer,  annoyed  at  such  manifesta- 
tions of  curiosity,  determined  to  remove  from 
tile    scene.     Dr.  Wharton  was  most  unremit-> 
ting  in  his  attention  upon  Clayton,  while  Ga- 
briel Jones  scarcely  ever  stirred  from  his  bed- 
side.    As  we  before  stated,  the  valet  began  to 
entertain   feelings    of   affection  for  bis  mas- 
ter. 

Salter  was  sleeping,  almost  for  the  first  time 
^(^e  the  duel,  and  Jones  was  reading,   when 
^P^^n  Snapps  entered  the  apartment. 
*"  CSabrieL'' 

^^e  valet  placed  bis  finger  upon  his  lips,  and 
P^^^  towards  the  bed. 

K  came  to  inquire  how  he  is  now,''  said 
^'^f^ps,  <<  for  I  am  about  to  leave  London  this 

C2!oine  with  me  to  my  own  room.     The 
P^l^lc  of  the  house  will  think  you  are  enquir- 
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itig  for  Mr,  Clayton^  and  X  can  aend  th 
to  Bit  with  him,  while  I  remain  with  yo 

The  Captain  assented  to  the  pFO| 
and  Gabriel  and  he  adjourned  to  the  i 
room^  leaving  orders  to  be  called^  wl 
master  ahould  awake. 

**  You  laidj  you  ^rere  going  out  of 
began  Gabriel^  when  he  and  the  Capta 
seated^  '*  what  is  the  reason  ?" 

'^  I  am  too  public  here^"  replied 
Snappa  modestly.  "  I  am  decidedly  to 
a  mao^  and  I  hate  enquines.  The  fact 
briel,  these  people  in  the  city  have  i 
science;  they  expect  when  a  man  styt 
self  Captain^  that  he  should  have  his  c 
sion  on  his  fingers'  ends,  now  I  am  on  h 
Buperaonuated,  on  the  sick  list,  I'tn  an; 
for  my  regiment  has  disappeared  out 
service ;  hut  they  won't  let  me  elo] 
no  later  than  yesterday^  a  tailor  mist 
foif  a  Captain  Snappa  of  some  fetidfa 
mentf  who  had  gone  abroad  in  his  debt 
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OQtfit,  and  it  required  strong  swearing  to  prove 
1  was  not  the  verj  man — I  owe  my  escape  to 
the  colour  of  my  whiskers/* 

**I  sympathise  with  you/'  replied    Jones. 
**  Your  notoriety  should  still  be  usefuL'^ 

^ Far  fremiti — ^Notoriety  without  character 

'^    worse  than  useless^  for  it  sinks  instead  of 

'Rising  a  man.    Gabriel^  I  was  thinking  of 

^^"^ippng  the  commission^  and  coming  out  a 

'^'^  Mr.  Something,  or  somebody  something, 

^^^qoire.    I'd  then  be  able  to  get  out  of  the 

^^sr  Office." 

«  Why  did  you  get  into  it  ?" 
^The  story  is  rather  long,  however,  if  you 
l^^nre  time  and  patience,  it's  at  your  service,  and 
ttftay  help  you  to  pass  the  morning." 

*I  could  desire  nothing  better.     It's  now 

voine  six  years,  or  perhaps  more,  since  I  last 

■sw  you^  and  although  I  perceived  that  you 

i^tantly  knew  me,  it  cost  my  memory  some 

^blc  to  recollect  you.** 
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'•  How  did  you  succeed  ?  I  saw  your 
culty,  how  did  you  get  over  it?" 

^<  I  instantly  knew  your  hand-writing^  i 
getting  your  letter  at  dinner." 

"  You  didy  eh  ?  my  writing,  and  not  my  face. 
Egad,  Gabriel,  I  must  be  considerably  im- 
proved/' said  the  Captain,  twirling  his  wliis* 
kers. 

"  Perhaps  you  are,  I'm  no  judge.  But  I 
instantly  kne*v  the  writing ;  it's  a  rather  peculiar 
hand^  cramp,  twisted,  up  and  down,  the  Ts 
crossed  and  the  a's  dotted,  just  Captain 
Snapps." 

"  Drop  the  commission,  Gabriel.** 

"Just  Tom  Brown's  hand,  and  nobody'* 
else,  as  regular  as  the  tops  of  a  bed  of  carrots^ 
or  the  twigs  in  a  new  broom. — You  will  sec  * 
could  not  forget  it." 

"  No,  for  it  seems  to  have  made  a  wondern** 
impressiim." 

'Ut  did,  Tom— but  I  detain  you.    Let  ^ 
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^^^a  your  adventures,  for  I  know  they're  worth 
'^^Olng  to/' 

**  ^ell,  then,  to  begin — but,  Gabriel,  Vm  a 

^^<^tj  subject,  I'll  just  open  that  bottle,  and 

^^  if  its  contents  will  not  quench  my  thirst/^ 

^^^  Captain  Snapps,  his  eye  having  detected 

^^  presence  of  a  black  bottle. 

**  We   shall   never  get   to  the  end  of  the 
^**3r,*  said  Jones,  "  if  you  commence  in  that 
^^»:aner.     Here's  the  bottle,  and  you'll  find  a 
^^  w  beside  you.    Now,  go  on." 
**  Well  then,  Gabriel,  I  will  commence  with 
^^   time  when  I  entered  Lady  Worret's  family, 
^^ore  you  had  quitted  Lord  Frosbrook,"  con- 
^^\ied  the  Captain,  pronouncing  the  last  few 
^^ords  very  slowly,  as  he  drew  the  cork  of  the 
^\ack  bottle,  pausing  while  the  wine  was  emp- 
tying itself  into  his  glass.    ''  I  was  very  com- 
fortable in  that  family,"  (gluck,  gluck,  gluck 
he  was  pouring    out    a    second    glassful    of 
wine. 
'*  You  intend  being  very  comfortable  here," 
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observed  Grabriel,  as   the   Captain  filled 
third  glass. 

''Life^  life^  Gabriel^  all  life.  I  am  going  ^ 
I  said  I  was  comfortable  there,  and  so  I  i^ 
for  a  long  time,  mitil  I  fell  in  love,  and  desir^ 
to  take  unto  myself  a  wife.  It  was  the  rock 
split  on.  I  married  her  Ladyship's  maid,  an 
she  staid  with  me  six  months  before  she  ran  oil 
with  a  performer  of  fourth  rate  parts,  a  candle^ 
snuffer,  or  the  proprietor  of  some  equally  low 
occupation   at  Drury   Lane.     I   don't  know 
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^   six  montha  ia  Newgate,  and  Lady  Worret 
i^fbrmed  me  I  had  lost  my  place. 

*^1  lived  the  six  months  in  Newgate,  and 

^^^  an  immense  variety  of  character  amongst 

^^  inmates.    The  time  was  not  lost  upon  me, 

^^^d  when  the  period  of  my  imprisonment  had 

^*X)ircd,  I  came  forth,  poor  indeed  in  pocket, 

^t  rich  in  schemes  of  future   advancement* 

cut  service,  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  service  had 

^^t  me,  since  Lady  Worret  fancied  she  had  suf- 

^^ent  reasons  to  refuse  me  a  character,  and 

^^y  own   was  not  patent.     She  stated  I  had 

^^^en  guilty  of  some  little — little — '^ 

'*  I  understand  you,''  observed  Gabriel  Jones. 
^  You    had  committed  some  mistakes,    such 

**  Exactly,  my  dear  fellow.  Egad  you're  very 
^harp,''  replied  Captain  Snapps,  swallowing 
his  sixth  glass  of  wine.  '^  But  to  continue. 
I  bad  a  project  in  hand ;  a  grand  scheme  to 
benefit  the  public  and  myself,  and  I  determin- 
ed upon  its  immediate  execution.    I  advertised 
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myself  as  a  Colonial  Agent  for  the  aelling  ^ 
lands   in  New  Holland.     The   estates  wer  ^ 
sold  for  little  or   nothing,  dirt    cheapt    an^  ^ 
some  few  persons  were  tempted  to  invest  theifl^'^ 
capital  in  the  purchase  of  bog  and  mountains,^^ 
none  of  them  had  even   seen  or  expected  to  ^ 
see.      I   fitted  out  a  vessel,  then  closed  the 
concern,  105,  Strand,  Colonial  Agency  Office, 
for    the    sale    of  estates    in    New    Holland, 
and  quitted  London  for  the  Continent.    The 
ungrateful  public  coaapkiDed^  tbe  newspapers 
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take  over  well^  for  moat  people  wanted 
^rences^  and  when  I  showed  them  letters 
*m  God  knows  whom,  they  stated  their  in- 
^^tion  of  first  writing  to  my  employers.** 

*WelL — Go  on.    You  went  to  the  Conti- 
^^nt?'' 

'*I  remained    in  Naples,  until  the  poUce 
^^^^thorities  began  to  inquire  after  me.     The 
ith  is,  I  gambled,  and   got    into  debt   far 
yond  any  hope  of  payment,  for  I  lived  in 
"^yle  in  Naples,  I  believe  I  had  a  title,  and 
ly  modesty  when  I  heard  of  the  questions 
to    my  whereabouts,  inclined  me  to  quit 
^nmediately,  and  1  took  the  road  for  Paris. 
le  affiur  of  the  Colonial  Agency  had,  I  ex- 
'^^ected,  at  that  time   blown  over,  and  Italy 
^^fifording  no  chance  for  commercial  speculation, 
^  determined  to  try  France.    At  night  I  bid 
^dieu  to  the  sunny  clime  of  Naples,  and  jolted 
mlong  to  the  frontiers.    The  morning  dawned 
upon  us  all  asleep,  and  when  I  awoke  to  ex- 
amine my  companions  in  the  Diligence,  they 
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conaiated  of  a  little,  buUet  headed  Eogliahms 
travelling  for  aome  houae  in  Mancheaterj 
Italian  going  to  teach  muaic  in  Paris, 
Oermana,  and  a  Fleming,  with  another  gentfe— 
man  whoae  country  I  could  not  make  out.    Hes 
talked  to  the  Englishman  in  pretty  ContinentaL. 
style,  apoke  Dutch  with  the  Flemings  amoked 
in  German  with  the  Germans,  and  knew  more 
of  music  than  the  Italian.    The  fellow  was  op 
to  every  thing,  and  we  began  to  chat. 

^<  After  breakfast  he  left  us.  During  the  ] 
he  had  paid  the  strictest  attention  to  the 
forts  of  the  company,  and  seemed  to  foigal 
himself  in    remembering   us.     The  landlord 
brought  up   the  bill,  the  sum  amounted  to 
three  francs  each,  and  every  one  had  recourw 
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^c^laimed  the  Manchester  man,  stamping  furi« 
^^Ij  through  the  room.     'I  have  lost  mj 


'The  hmdlord  bowed  and  grimaced.     He 
^w  nothing  about  it.    The  Germans  yawned 
L  examined  theur  pockets. — ^They  also  had 
:  their  purses.    The  Italian  music  master 
L  lost  his  purse,  and  I  owed  my  escape  to 
chance  of  having  none.  All  who  had  purses 
^^^"^  them.    Suspicion  instantly  settled  upon 
^^^  absent  passenger,  but  he  was  gone,  and 
^^>    body  knew  any  thing  about  him  or  where 
^^    was  gone  to.    Lu^age  was  examined,  but 
^^^fiy  thing  there  was  safe,  and  again  we  en- 
^^^^^  the  Diligence  and  proceeded  to  Paris. 
^  Fancy  me  in  Paris,  Gabriel.    Certainly  I 
^^^  money^  for  I  was  the  sole  owner  and  pos* 
^^ssor  of   two  guineas,  yet   with  the  utmost 
pinching  and  small  cutting,  the  sum  could  not 
W  very  long.    I  took  a  modest  lodging,  and 
fitquented  a  very  humble  restaurateur's,  count- 
ed my  money  every  morning  and  every  nighty 
V  S 
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aev€r  ga\^e  a  penny  to  the  waiter,  uscA 
cream  for  my  coffee,  still  the  guiocaa  decref 
in  number^  the  solitary  one  in  size,  until  I  p^ 
ed  upon  the  point  of  my  fore  finger^  in  a  spe< 
lative  mood — whilst  sitting  at   breakfast 
morning — my  last  five   franc  piece.      It 
now  time  to  act ;  I  seized  my  hat,  and  we 
into  the  street.     My  head  was  full  of  brilliei 
[schemes  ^  but  somehow  or  other  the  cool  a- 
lof  the  streets^  the  multitudes  of  people  wh^ 
I  crowded  them,  and  the  run  and  hurry  of  busi" 
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^^^rnerof  the  cabinet  in  which  I  sat,  a  man 
'v^^^  reading  a  newspaper.  The  back  of  his 
head  was  turaed  towards  me,  but  I  thought 
I  bad  seen  the  head  before,  and  not  long  since. 
'^^e  waiter  disturbed  him,  or  he  knew  my 
'V'oice,  for  he  instantly  changed  his  position, 
n  odded  familiarly  to  me,  and  I  knew  my  ao- 
^^^zapUshed  friend  of  the  Diligence. 

^<<You  are  going  to  dine?^  he  said  to  met 
*^y^ing  down  his  newspaper. 

^^  *  Tea,  I  have  just  looked  over  the  earle,  ^and 

^  *  I  heard  you.    Now  I  have  not  eaten  any 
^^-^ng  yet,  and  we  will  join.     Let  me  see,*  he 
^^tinued,  taking  up  the  bill  of  fare, '  you  have 
"^^ered — tell  them  not  to  mind  it,  for  we  will 
i  again     Have  you  any  objection  to  dine 
^^ording  to  these  dishes  ?'     He  had  marked 
It  the  most  expensive  in  the  list. 
^  *  Tes,  every  one  in  the  world.    T^is  does 


Ml 


I  know  what  you  would  ,say  but  the  ex- 
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pcBBea  are  nune.  Waiter  make  i 
gentleman  and  I  have  clubbed  v 
wines  will  you  drink  ^ 

***Nonei    I  cannot.' 

<c  t  Yery  good.  A  bottle  o£ 
Madeira,  and  one  of  Champagne 
will  dow  Now  haste  you^  waite 
do  you  spend  the  evening  ?    The 

out  a  new  play  at  aome  one  o! 
and  we  shall  look  for  it.' 

^  I  made  no  anawer  to  this  p 
he  had  said*    The  orders  for  dii 
and  when  the  waiter  had  left 
looked  the  fellow  very  steadily  ii 
addressed  him* 

«*  You  travelled  from  Naples 

«*  Certainly  I  did/ 

'"And  we  aU  stopped  for  bres 

" '  We  did/  said  the  fellow  int 

and  it  now  became  his  turn  to 

face  and  appearance.     His  eye 
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tbe  skin  of  a  general  over  a  battle  fields  up 

and  down  my   rusty   habiliments,  and  they 

looked  po<Hr  enough  in  all  conacienoe.    *  Yes, 

we  slopped  for  breakfast — all  lost  their  purses; 

you,  my  friend,  had  none.^    He  laughed,  threw 

Umself  back  in  the  chair  and  laughed.    ^  How 

I  enjoyed   the   idea  of  all    examining  their 

pockets.* 

«*  You  knew ' 

^^Here  is  our  dinner.    Let  us  discuss  it 
first,  and  as  it  will  cost  you  nothing,  I  expect 
te  lee  you  eat.    Put  up  your  five  franc  piece ; 
^*  i«  the  kst' 
^'^The  devil,  you  mistake.' 
i€  €  ]||y  glass  is  full. — Come,  I  drink  to  our 
Cutler  acquaintance.'    I  found  myself  follow- 
v^g  bis  example,  and  we  were  soon  deep  in  the 
Mysteries  of  dining.    The  man  was  amusing, 
^e  dinner  and  the  wines  prime,  all  at  another's 
Expense,  a  circumstance  wonderfully  increasing 
\ny  pleasure   in   the  entertainment.     It  was 
^mosC  the  hour  to  go  to  the  theatre,  and  we 
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' ,  ^^^^^H                   had  eaten  and  chatted  together  i 
.^^^^H                   that  we  did  not  make  much  ecu; 

1 

^ 

\ 

•  ^^^^^1                  ^^^  ^^s  somewhat  confused,  w 
\    ^^^^^1                   brought  the  bilL    The  amount 
i;   ^^^^^M                   francs,  and  my  entertainer  iw 
"'l^^^H                   We  went  to  the  theatre.  The  pli 

1 

T 

f    '    l^^^^H                    ^^>  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  piece  had  drawn 

1 

*" 

'^  J^^^^^l                    ^°^  ^^^^  ^  S^^^  ^^^  ^^  trouble, 

1 

^ '''  ^^^^^^H                   pushing}  we  contrived  to  obtain 

1 

^  V 

/    i^^^^H                   ^^^^  seats.    My  companion  took 

1 

'  g^^^^^H                   a  glance*    I  followed  his  eyea^  ! 

1 

r  ■■  *■' 

-  '^^^^^^B                   ^^^  ^'^^  ^  ^^^  of  instinct  upon 

1 

1    ' 

'    «^^^^^^B                   ^f  ^'^^  particular  box,  which  seei 

1 

i.  '*  * 

'f  '  '4  '  t^^^^^^l                    ^  family  of  quiet,  orderly  citiKeoa 

1 

1? 

I^^^^^H                    instantly  see  that  that  they  were 

1 

'*:  . 

f     ^I^^^^^B                    business  of  a  theatre^  and  had  n< 

1 

i 

/.  li^^^^^B                    Paris.    The  performance  went 

'J^^^^H[                    was  almost  finished,  but  my  fr 

"  "^^^^^H                    I^t^c  attention  to  it.     He  never  * 

.  ^  J^^^^^H                   ^y^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^'     ^^  turned  t 

Ji;  Jg^^^^H!                    f^^  ^^®  termination  of  the  piece 

1 

w 

-  *  ''i^^^^^B                       '' '  Pardon  me« — ^What  is  yom 

1 

1 

H 

iffifl 
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fcUow  spoke  English  as  well  as  a  professor  in 
Cambridge,  and  had  completely  laid  aside  that 
Continental  style  he  adopted  when  I  first  saw 
Um.  <  Tou  may  talk  as  loud  as  you  please, 
for  none  of  these  Bourgeois  will  understand 
you.* 

"*  Thomas  Brown/ 

•*  ^  And  you  are  poor — do  not  interrupt  me, 

^or  I  know  you  are.    A  man  never  tots  up  the 

amount  of  his  dinner  by  the  prices  in  the  carte, 

^hen  he  has  a  full  purse.    Now  listen  to  me.— 

*  ou  see  that  box  there,*  he  continued,  point- 

^^  the  one  1  mentioned.   *  I  know  its  occupant, 

^'^d  if  you  assist  me,  1  have  a  scheme  will  en- 

*^^*^  Us  both.    The  thing  is  harmless.    What 

^y  ycu?' 

^  1  must  know  more  of  it.' 

*  That  is  right.     Stay  where  you  are  until 

t^lay  be  over,  and  breakfast  with  me  to- 

^*^f)w  morning  at  ten,  where  we  dined  to-day. 
If  1 

"■-   ^m  not  there  before  you,  wait.' 

£e  left  the  box.     I  wondered  what  the 
F  5 
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scheme  was,  and  presently  saw  him  cnte: 
other  box,  bow  to  one  of  the  men — a  fat,  ( 
sleepy  sort  of  person,  and  enter  into  com 
tion  with  him.  The  citizen  spoke  little  at 
by-and-by  he  became  more  communicative 
I  saw  him  grasp  my  former  companion's  1 
while  his  coantenance  lighted  up  with  plea 

'*  The  performance  was  over,  and  I  rot 
quit  the  theatre. 

<^ '  Monsieur  Jourdain's  carriage.  Here  J 
Pierre,  call  Monsieur  Jourdain's  carriage.  I 
the  fellows,  where  are  they  gone.  Here» 
dame,  take  my  arm.  Monsieur,  take  cai 
the  child,  the  little  dear.  How  old  is  she, 
dame  Jourdain  ?' 

^  *  Just  five  years  old.  Monsieur  Cobbal 

*^  *  And  so  much  intellect,  so  much  fireshi 
and  so  much  beauty  about  her  now.  T 
may  she  be  in  ten  years  more ;  but  i 
she  only  imitates  her  mother,  happy  in  ha^ 
such  a  mother/ 

*^  *  Ah  !  Monsieur  Cobbal,  you  flatten' 
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^*  ^  Fnrdon  me,  Madame^  no  :  I  am  above  it. 
Here  ig  the  carriage.    Pretty  child.   Gk>od  bye, 
liadame.      Monsieur  Jourdain,   I  wish  you 
SDod  night.' 

"'  By  no  meant.    Yon  must  go  home  with 
^  for  I  will  take  no  excuse.' 

"*  Well,  welL  I  must  drop  my  other  en- 
Pgement,  however.  I  can  see  that  gentleman 
mthe  morning,  precisely  at  ten.'  His  eyes 
ind  mine  met  as  he  spoke,  for  I  had  followed 
<^  behind  him  from  the  lobby  to  the  street, 
■^  overheard  the  conversation. 

'^I  was  punctual  to  my  engagement,  and 

^^  I  came  to  the  restaurateur's  I  found  my 

^i^d  there  before  me.     He  had  attended  to 

^  I>reparation  of  the  breakfast,  and  I  still  in 

'^^cssion  of  my  five  franc  piece,  sat  down  to 

^  coffee.    We  talked  of  the  theatre  and  the 

^^  play,  of  the  news  of  the  day,  and  many 

^^^  subjects,  until  breakfiEist  was  over.    The 

^Wr  removed  the  cloth. 

*Now  for  business^'  said  my  companion. 


^^^^H,^ 

^^= 
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m^^ 

*Tqu  wUl  call  me  Cobbal— Moi 
Cobbalj  and    remember  that  I  w 

W 

Toulon,  that  my  father  was  a  phj 

that  my  only  sister  is  in  a  coQvej 
and  my  brother,  Under  Secretary  t 

Ambassador,  in    Petersburgh, — ^ 

member  all  that/ 

^^^^IftX?  "^  * 

"*J  think,  1  may/ 

"  *  Put  on  your  hat,  then.     Sti 

^Ks-' 

'"''t>^H 

minute.     Waiter,  show  me  your 

';.... 4^H 

let  us  have  dinner  at  five;   I  am 

^^^^^^B^^'" ' 

my  cliM4ce  of  wines,  and  I  think  ; 

Hint^' 

-'>^^H 

is  good.    Alioiis^  Brown^  we  have 

^^^1 

'"'"'^'IH 

point.      Precisely  at    five,   ffarfP 

^^^^H 
^^^^H 

-'-'  '^' -'  -^^H 

upon  you/ 

fcy 

«  We  walked  into  the  street.     1 
ed  with  people,  and  wo  sought  soti 

^^Rg  > 

f -j^^B 

letired  place,  for  one  of  us  had  a 

^  *'  *"  v^^^^^^l 

part,  and  the  other  was  desirous  t' 

went  on  in  silence,  until  we  came  t 
of  the  Luxembourg,  where  we  en 

fihaded  avenue,  and  I  awaited  th 

^K''/' 
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of  Mooneur  CobbaL  He  still  remained  silent^ 
^^parently  in  deep  meditation  upon  something 
of  much  importance.  The  silence  had  become 
tiresome,  vhen  he  broke  it. 

***  Brown,  do  you  know  any  thmg  of  the 
army?* 
«*Yes.' 

«<You  served  a  cavalry  oflScer.* 
"*No.     I  was  in  the  fiftieth  regiment  of 
foot  for  some  months,  until  I  was  bought  off.' 

*'*Bravo— better  and  better.     You  saw  the 
gentleman  with  whom  I  chatted  in  the  box  at 
the  theatre   last  night,  Monsieur  Jourdain?'' 
He  is  your  uncle — * 
^  I  stared  at  the  man. 

^  *  BUe.  Listen  to  me. — Monsieur  Jourdain 
^  Wealthy ;  true  he  is  a  rustic,  but  that  does 
&ot  signify.  His  sister  married  an  Englishman^ 
*ud  her  father  would  not  see  her  after  heir 
^^Uoriage,  he  was  so  incensed  at  her  conduct ; 
W  he  remembered  her  on  his  death  bed,  and 
left  her  thirty  thousand  francs,  which  were  to 


^^,  beqaeati 
*^  °n  her  death 

»o«°cedherdeau 
^^    Monsieur  J, 

^^tonteetluio. 

»«'«Wi.ei.vebeoo 

''*^*«  in  fulfilling 

**"nine8  to  h«od  jj 

-^dftanc    Wow  J 

*«  Monsieur  Jo„^ 

*^«  nephew,  and  lift  « 

*«^<»«"'8enewsity_j,„ 

•owenewclothea.' 

"•How   j,,^.  ^^ 
...    _  ''■^*  you  J 

•nwJouidain?* 
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^y  or  two.    You   see    I   have   not   been 
idle.' 

*^'No.  Bat  whynottiy  this  scheme  bo- 
fiwe?* 

^««I  could  not  have  tried  it  yet,  unless  I  had 
B>ttxid  out  an  Englishman^  who  I  thought 
roaald  answer  my  purpose.  As  soon  as  I  saw 
^^vx^  I  settled  the  matter  in  my  own  mind^ 
*^<3.  chance  assisted  me  in  bringing  Monsieur 
^^xrdain  to  the  theatre.^ 

^«  *  Why  pitch  upon  me  ?'  '*  I  asked. 

••  *  Bah  I  Are  you  not  poor,  averse  to  work  ? 
^^^tti  managed  the  Colonial  Agency  Office, 
*^«>S,  Strand?' 

**  I  trembled  on  the  man's  arm. — I  did  not 
Expect  to  hear  of  my  London  speculations  in 
^aris. 

<<<Do  not  be  alarmed. — ^You  are  perfectly 

aafe,  and  I  honour  you  for  your  talents  and 

invention.    I  tried   the  same  idea  at  Havre, 

but  was  not  successful.    Now  we  will  go  and 

look  after  your  out-fit.* 
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I*'  I  had  had  enough  of  the  agency  for  *^ 
> ruing,  bo  we  went  to  a  tailor's.     I  mad^ 
ruple  in  undertaking  the  busmeas  requi*"' 
Du  see,  Gabriel^  1  tell  the  trtith^  and  on 

we  talked  of  details.     Monsieur  Jourda*  * 
phew  was  called  Chiswell,    and   he    wa^ 


\d 


eutenant  in  the  Engliah  service.     We  co« 
Ic  reckon  on  his  ahaence  for   more  than 
lek,  and  it  would  require  care  and  despati 
our  parts  to  secure  the  money  before  1:"'^^^^^. 

leared  on  the  stage.     We  entered  a  tailot^i- 
f  * '  Your  Lordship  will  require  your  clothe 
Idc  before  three  o'clock  to-morrow  eveaingj-^=^' 
Monsieur  Cobbal ^  addressing  me. 

' '  Yes,    I   must   leave   Paris   shortly    after 

It/ 

r '  Hark,  you  then,  sir ! — There  is  bis  Lord- 
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^he  restaurateur's.     Dinner  was  on  the  table, 

lor  the  garfon  had  attended  to  Monsieur  Cob- 

^'b  orders^  and  we  sat  down  hungry  enough 

^  duly  appreciate  all  the  good  things  provided 

^^  us.    Monsieur  Cobbal  settled  the  bill  as 

^^  the  preceding  day,  and  we  separated^  after 

^7  promising  to  visit  my  friend  at  his  lodg- 

^SB,  in  the  morning  before  breakfast.    That 

*^ht  I  slept  soundly  upon  Champagne,  Bur- 

*^*^dy,  and  prime  Madeira,  being  still  in  pos- 

^^^rion  of  my  five  franc  piece.    When  I  awoke 

^^   the  morning,    I  thought    of  honesty,    of 

^^)liog  upon  Monsieur  Jourdain,  of  explaining 

^Ve  whole  business  of— —My  door  was  opened 

^^^  Monsieur  Cobbal  stood  before  roe. 

''  ^  Ah  !  my  dear  friend,'  he  said,  casting  his 
^^es  over  my  room,  none  of  the  best  in  Paris ; 
liow  miserable  all  things  are.  You  have  been 
^^nest  too  long;  but  a  better  day  is  breaking 
^pon  US.  I  have  been  up  very  early,  for  som^ 
^ow  I  drank  too  much  last  night,  and  I 
^^^aUed  upon  you  for  breakfast.' 
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I  The  man  took  me  in  an  unguardled  plac^^ 
the  saw  my astonisbmenU  . 

I*  By- the- by,  I  make  a  mistake.  You  bretl^      ^^ 
with  me* — Dress  yourselfj  and  we  ehal^^^ 


my  friendy  the  restaurateur^  and  then  for*^ 
Uieur  Jourdain's/ 

1 1   dressed  quickly.     After    breakfast    we 
irned    to   the  rooms  of  my   friend  i  they 

on  the  second  floor,  very  splendidty  fur^ 

led,  and  possessed  an  air  of  extreme  ele- 

te  and  luxury.     Monsieur  Cobbal  read  my 

in   my  iooks,  for  I  could  not  hide  my 

liahment  at  their  splendour.^ 

You  are  contrasting  your  habitation  wit^ 
The  balance  is  in  my  favour/ 

It  is  ;  and  the  business  is  good,  that  CflQ 
tort  this  style  of  luxury/ 


rtOi 


^ 
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cnlyfor  a  time;  like  the  flashes  of  his  own 
irit,  both  vanish  on  the  appearance  of  a  new 
itsr,  or  worn  out  by  repetition,  his  powers 
become  weak,  and  he  starves/ 

^'Tou  have  not  told  me  jour  profession.' 

^'No.  But  I  have  given  you  a  lesson.  Are 
joa  not  Monsieur  Jourdain's  nephew  ?' 

<«<I  understand  you. — We  shall  drop  the 
aabject.  Tell  me  what  Monsieur  Jourdain  is 
like  in  his  manners  y 

<(  <  You  have  never  conversed  with  him,  and 
ire  better  not  to  know  much  about  him.  I 
will  trust  in  this  instance  to  your  discretion ; 
but  as  for  madam,  flatter  her  and  her  child ; 
it  is  her  only  one,  and  you  have  her  way  to 
her  heart.    Here  is  the  tailor.' 

*'You  are  to  your  time.  Monsieur,'  he 
continued,  addressing  the  man  who  entered 
the  room.  *  Thank  you,  Ninette,'  he  added, 
as  the  little  soubreUe  was  lingering  in  the  room. 
<Tour  Lordship  had  better  strip;*    the  girl 
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left  the  apartment^  and  I  put  on  the  clothes  ^ 
they  fitted  me  welL    Monsieur  Cobbal  paic^:' 
the  tailor^  and  in  an  hour  after^  we  were  od^ 
our  way  to  Monsieur  Jourdain'a.     My  unde  ^ 
lived  in  good  style^  and    Cobbal   who  was 
dressed  very  gravely^  put  on  a  serioiu  fitoe 
when    he    asked    the    porter    was    Monsieur 
Jourdain  at  home.    The  porter  replied  in  the 
affirmative^  and  we  were  both  ushered  into  the 
presence  of  Monsieur  Jourdain.^ 

'^  *  Ah^  Monsieur^  I  hope  you  are  well/  said 
Cobbal,  <  how  charming  Madame  looks.  Thb 
is  my  friend.  Monsieur  Chiswell.^ 

«(My  dear  nephew/  exclaimed  the  bmly 
little  Frenchman,  leaping  into  my  arms,  *  I  am 
ravished,  delighted,  happy,  too,  too  happy  ia 
seeing  you.    Just  your  mother's  picture,  poor 
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^^^  irhfle  my  newly  discovered  uncle  jumped 
^^^Ut  the  apartment  with  me  in  hia  arma. 
-^ow  like  Madame.' 
*•  'Ah  I  Monsieur  CobbaL^ 
^^  *  I  have  never  seen  a  more  correct  likeness. 
'^^  ealm^  blue  eyes  full  of  melting  tenderness 
*      ^liat  beautiful  Grecian  nose — and  those  finely 
^^^^  lips.    Madame^  it  resembles  you  much.' 

*•"  *It  is    your   very   image^   nephew/    ex- 

^i^ixncd  Monsieur  Jourdain  again  5  *  the  nose^ 

**^^^lh,  chin,  eyes,  forehead,  the  very  colour 

^^    the  hair.— My  dear  nephew  how  I  rejoice 

^^  Bee  you.' 

^All  had  talked  during  the  introduction 
^^t  me,  and  I  had  maintained  a  profound 
^ jienoe,  but  now  the  others  had  talked  them- 
selves out,  and  came  my  turn  to  say  some- 
^biDg.  I  looked  at  the  portrait  of  my  departed 
Another,  and  certainly  could  see  no  resem- 
blance between  it  and  myself  or  Madame  Jour- 
^lain.    The    face  was    beautiful— the    hair   a 
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jht  labam  ;  my  own  black — Madame's  r^^ 

eyca    were    blac       God     knows    wte^  ^ 
Udsme's  were^  for  tbey  never  ware  at  rest  H^ 

moment,  and  had  a  most  tinnatural   Iwisf^  ~  * 
Irerj  other  feature  in  our  faces  was  also  di 
imikir,  but  Monsieur  Cobbal  said  ^  no/  and  ^ 
pd  not  coQtzBdict  htm.     The  portrait  was  aUi 
bad  light*    Monaieur  Jourdain    still    held 
te  in  his  arms.* 

"'This  is  kind,  dear  nBcIe^  very  kind  of 
Ion/  1  at  length  summoned  courage  to  say^  as 
tobbal^B  eyes  met  mine>  and  seemed  to  te^ 
I  roach  me  for  my  silence*  *  Your  reception 
Iverpowers  me*' 

"  '  Do  not  mention  it^  my  dear  boy.     Here 
lladame   Jourdain^    embrace    your    nepheWi 
lenri,  you  must  not  leave  ub/ 


\ 
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iventore  like  the  one  I  was  engaged  in^  I 
«K»eu  in  my  grasp.  Monsieur  Cobbal^s 
fenced  approbation/ 
Nqihewj  I  had  forgotten*'  Monsieur 
iain  spoke  with  bitterness  in  his  tones* 
iVe  in  the  English  service,  amongst  the 
kits  of  your  country/ 

'My  dear  uncle,  not  a  word  of  it.  In  six 
I  shall  be  French  in  every  thing.  Indeed 
[  known  I  possessed  such  delightful  reta- 
in France/  I  looked  at  my  uncle  and 
ime  alternately! '  I  would  never  have  en- 
lered  myself  with  engagements,  which  I 
not  have  instantly  performed.  My  pre- 
mes  I  may  get  through.' 
What  are  they?' 

Trifles*  A  few  debts,  but  I  have  friends 
igland,  a  friend  in  Monsieur  CobbaL^ 
You  afiiront  me,  nephew.  Thiti  is  un- 
falf  said  my  uncle,  as  his  eyes  almost 
with  tears.  <  I  am  your  uncle — but  no 
ir,^Madame  Jourdain,  is  supper  ready  ?' 
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**  The  supper  was  read  j,  and  i^ 
t0  aDotber  apartment  I  alwajs  i 
Gabriel^  and  here  I  felt  considi 
ease.  The  viands  were  gnod^tht 
cioue — the  attendance  excelJent- 
connected  with  a  keen  appetite 
company^  will  always  insure  an  e: 
per.  Monsieur  Cobbal  was  at  boi 
attacked  Madame  oo  her  weak  si 
eaten  hie  w^y  into  her  favour,  ^hj 
her  husband'a  \rjnes.  We  all  felt 
and  prolonged  our  sitting  until  mu 
I  rose  to  departs 

"  ^  Uncle  I  must  leave  you  and  i 
for  this  night/ 

**  *  Well,  mj  boy,  we  cannot  1 
ehall  talk  of  business  to-morrow, 
you  have  more  frieuda  in  the  wc 
think  of  J 

**  *  NO)  no,  I  shall  go  back  firat 
and  quit  the  EngU&h  service^  tl 
talk  of  business/ 
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'^  *  And  your  engagements/ 
**  *  Ah !  I  had  forgotten.  My  pleasure  in 
finding  such  dear,  kind  relatives  has  almost 
wnven  every  thing  else  from  my  memory,  but 
*-  8hall  be  able  some  how  to  get  over  that 
*>wsines8.' 

'^'Well,  we  shall  see.  Breakfast  with  me 
to-morrow  morning  at  half-past  ten.  What 
*^y  you,  Monsieur  Cobbal  ?' 

"*With  pleasure.  Your  invitation  confers 
^*^  honour  upon  me.* 

^  *  We  left  Monsieur  Jourdain   apparently 
^^  high  spirits  after  seeing  his  nephew,  and  we 
^uch  satisfied  that  he  had  found  him.    That 
^ight  I   remained   with  my   tutor.  Monsieur 
Cobbal,  and   in    the  morning  we  set  out  for 
our  breakfast  with  my  uncle.     He  was  as  de- 
lighted as  ever,    and  again   returned  to  the 
picture,  and  discovered  a  most  extraordinary 
family  likeness.    After  breakfast  he  led  me  to 
a  private  apartment,  closed  the  door,  and  open- 

VOL.  II.  O 
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ing  an  old  fashioned  bureau  that  stood  in  one 
comeTj  he  took  out  a  bundle  of  papers  and  sat 
down.  My  heart,  I  must  confess^  beat  quick^ 
for  the  play  was  coming  near  its  conclu- 
sion. 

" '  My  dear  nephew/  began  Monsieur  Jour- 
dain,  wiping  tlie  corners  of  his  mouth,  and 
adjusting  his  spectacles  correctly  upon  the 
bridge  of  his  nose ;  <  you  have  heard  of  the 
will  of  your  grandfather  ?' 

*' ^  UncW  I    said,    interrupting    him,   *do 
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^*""^-*^t, — for  on  her  writing,  and  mentioning  the 
^^i^&tence  of  a  child,  I  would  not  use  the  sum 
•^^^l^ieathed  to  her.  You  will  find  it  in  that 
P^p«r.  I  am  well  to  do  in  the  world,  Henri, 
^*^<i  have  but  one  daughter,  so  make  no 
^^^«" maples  in  taking  the  money.  Put  your  name 
^^^  ^kat  document,  as  I  am  a  man  of  business, 
^    do  things  in  a  business  style/ 

**"  He  pushed    the  paper   before   me,  and 

"^•^=^cied  me  a  pen ; — ^but  how  was  I  to  sign  for 

^  ^Xi^m  whose  writing  I  had  never  seen?  I  was 

^'^     the  midst  of  a  dilenmia.     I  read  the  docu- 

^^^ic^t,  when  a  bright  thought  occurred  to  me. 

^  ^^rned  away  my  head. 

^  ^  Uncle,  you  shall  sign  it  for  me,  and  I 
^^U  put  my  mark  under.' 
^*How?^ 

•^  *  I  confess,  I  am  ashamed  'of  my  inability 
^  write.' 

"  *  And  your  letters  ?' 
"*  Were  all  written  by  a  friend.' 
i  " '  Ah !  my  poor  boy.    You  see  what  it  is 
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lot  to  have  lived  In  France^'  said  MonaieK-^^^eiir 
[ourdain^  with  triumph  in  his  tone  |  *but  iiMrm     no 
:)atter^  we  shall  soon  remedy  this  when  yo«=^  ^^^ 
re   living  with  us.     Let   ua   now  join  yoii^-^  *"^ 
|riend  and  Kf  adame  Jourdaia/ 

"  Cobbal'a  eyes  met  mine.     He  read  sticce^ 
li  them^  and  begging  an  hour's  leave,  we  to^^^-""""^ 
Inr  departure^  promising  to  be  shortly  ba^^^^ 

I  was  to  leave  Paris  that  evening.     At  tt^^^^ 
loor  we    met   a  traveller,    with   two    porte.-^^^^ 
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must  pay  you  for  the  clothes  you  bought/  but 
^e  rogue  was  generous^  and  would  not  accept 
3f  any  thing. 

^ '  It  is  a  good  morning's  work,  if  we  can 
get  off  with  it.  We  must  not  delay  a  moment 
in  leaving  P^uis.  As  for  me,  I  will  try  Ant- 
werp.* 

**  ^  And  1/  said  I, '  shall  go  to  London,  by 
way  of  Havre.' 

"  *  You  are  right.  It  is  better  than  ^Bou- 
logne or  Calais.  Let  us  be  moving  then. 
CarfOH,  what  have  we  to  pay  ?' 

** '  Five  francs^  Monsieur.' 

^'^Ha,  the  five  franc  piece.  Come,  my 
fiiend,  pay  the  reckoning.' 

^^I  changed  my  five  franc  piece  from  my 
own  hands,  to  those  of  the  restaurateur's  boy, 
and  we  quitted  the  place*  We  walked  fast, 
until  we  came  to  the  office  from  whence  the 
Diligence  started  for  Havre,  and  as  fortune 
seemed  to  favour  us,  the  horses  were  to,  and  one 
disengaged  place  remained. 
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•■  ■  1  il:.i.i  ice  vcu  i:;  London, '  salJ  Moii 
Cobbalt  <tor  I  shall  be  there  in  a  xn( 
Make  inqairr  for  me  at  5 1,  Fleet  Street^  s 
that  time,  and  you  will  find  me/  He  w 
my  hand  in  his,  and  ve  separated ;  but  1 1 
sair  him  again,  nor  did  I  hear  anything  oi 
subsequent  fate.' 

'*  We  had  left  Paris  about  two  hours,  ^ 
a  horseman  gallopped  up  to  the  side  o 
Diligence,  uttering  an '  arreiez/  that  had  al 
stopped  the  vehicle.  He  came  to  examin 
passengers,  and  somehow  he  determinec 
my  accompanying  him  back  to  Paris, 
the  best  face  on  the  matter  I  could,  ani 
tmmed  again  to  the  capital ;  my  pockets 
examined,  and  Monsieur  Jourdain  recoi 
fifteen  of  the  thirty  thousand  francs.  Hi 
raging,  in  a  boiling  passion,  and  I  was 
demned  to  three  year's  imprisonment,  and 
labour.  Thus  terminated,  rather  unliu 
my  first  adventures  in  France.' 

^^  I  was  detained  a  prisoner  for  three  j 
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^^    the  worst  prison^  where  all  are  bad^  and 

^^V>jected   to  severe  labour.    The  time  could 

^t:  last  for  ever,  and  the  period  of  my  libert][ 

^^"^red,  throwing  me    once  more    upon  the 

^^jld  without  purse  or  penny.    A  man  cannot 

^^jve.    I  first  tried  honesty,  and  sought  em« 

^  ^:^yment,  but  could  find  none,  and  was  compel- 

^  to  have  recourse  again  to  my  wits.    I  lived 

^^^lec  weeks  upon  a  tale  of  robbery,  a  month 

^^n  a  shipwreck,  and  a  fortnight  upon  being 

^V^med  out,  and   all  my  property  destroyed. 

^liousands  like  me  are  shipwrecked,  robbed, 

^^r  in  the  endurance  of  some  frightful  calamity ; 

^ct    the   sailors    are    always    landsmen,  and 

those  robbed  never   can  tell  what  they  lost. 

This  line  of  life  did  not  continue  lucrative^  and 

between  begging  and  borrowing,  I  was  at  last 

enabled  to  reach  London.' 

^  Here  I  met  a  friend.  He  seemed  to  enjoy 
life ;  the  how  was  what  puzzled  me.  I  had 
known  him  as  a  butler,  but  now  I  found  him 
a  major,  although  I  could  not  discover  his 
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raiment.    He  had  plenty  of  money^  andT" 
last  in  envy^  I  enquired  his  means  of  8uppo> 
**  *  My  wits/  was  the  brief  reply.     *  I  ha 
taken  a  commission  to  give  me  a  genteel  loo..^-^ 
and  because   I   become   a  braided   coat.    ^^ 
also  serves  me  on  many  occasions.    Try  onc^^ 
Brown.' 
"  *  I  know  nothing  of  the  army.' 
"*No  matter.     We  can  baptize  you,*  and 
over  a  glass  of  brandy,    I   became    Captain 
Snapps.     ^The  name  is   a  good   one/    con- 
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'■''1^«  one  grew  with  the  other^  and  now  I  think 
'  cuai  thriving^  but  this  cuned  notoriety  will 
^^■ompel  me  to  quit  the  character  I  now  bear; 
y^^  it  does  not  matter  much,  for  I  intend  to 
^i«i^  the  Continent  for  some  months.'^ 

**  How  will  you  live  there  ?'*  asked  Gabriel 
Tories. 

**  On  my  wits.  Good  bye  to  you,, Gabriel. 
^  vx^ay  not  see  you  for  some  time,  but  I  shall 
*^^  always  glad  to  meet  you,"  replied  the  Cap- 
^^^v^,  draining  his  last  glass,  for  he  had  pre- 
"^^^^Visly  drained  the  bottle.  **Tell  your  master, 
^^^^icssity  compelled  me  to  depart  without 
^^inghiro.'^ 

*«  I  will,  Tom/'  said  Gabriel.    ^  Good  bye 
^^  you.    What  a  rogue  the  fellow  is,"  he  re- 
marked, as  Captain  Snapps  departed  from  the 
'Apartment. 
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CHAPTER  VII, 


Gabriel  Joneb  retarned  to  bii  master's  bei 


^^^ 
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Ciabriel  took  his  seat  at  the  bed-side,  and 
dropped  into  a  train  of  thinking  upon  the 
history  and  adventures  of  the  gallant  Captain, 
^nd  then  recurred  to  his  own,  which,  although 
not  quite  so  romantic,  were  perhaps  as  inter* 
cstiiig.  The  day  was  rapidly  advancing,  and 
®*'>»'iel  had  not  stirred  from  the  sick  chamber, 
^^  l^c  felt  much  interest  in  Walter's  recovery, 
**^  Had  abandoned  his  bible,  and  that  with  him 
^^^  a  sign  of  repentance,  for  the  prostitution 
^^e  book  was  the  crime,  and  laying  it  aside 

^ Elected  him  no  more  to  the  commission  of 
^^^t  offence. 

^he  evening's  post  brought  him  a  letter.    It 

^'^lU  short  and  laconic* 

^*  Who  is  Captain  Snapps  ?  Who  is 
^ajor  Atkinson?  What  was  the  cause  of  the 
^uel?    Will  Mr.  Ckyton  live? 

Thomas  Dixon.'* 

These  four  questions  troubled  GabrielJones. 
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seeds  of  virtue  were  about  being  plaf* 
is  heart,  and  this  letter,  with  its  questic^ 
|ht  destroy  their  vegetation.. 
Why    should    he    seek    to    know    th 
gs?"  thought  Gabriel,    That  man  ntv^ 


y 
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without  his  motives.     Would  that  th 

always  good*     Oh  !  rare  Gabrif:l  Joae^^ 

Ire  is  some  plot  hatching,  but  how  thes^ 

^es  can  effect  it,  I  know  not  j"  and  Gabrii^lft' 

es  wrote  a  true  and  circumstantial  account  ^ 

Ithe  business,  adding,  not  only,  that  Mr« 

koD  would    live,    but    would   also   be  in 

pton  in  less  than  a  month. 

I'alter  progressed  rapidly,  and  in  much  l^s 

than  the  Doctor  had  expected ;  he  was 

to  bear  the  removal  to  the  Manor  House. 
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"^x-ould,  however,  advise  you  for  the  future. — 

C3o   dowQ  to    BarntODy    hold   no  terms  with 

lliomas  Dixon.     Be  decisive  in  every  thing 

^^ou  do.    Tour  cousin  loves  you. — May  you  be 

l^appy  with  her^  ii  the  sincerest  wish  of 

MadeUne." 

^  How  does  this  woman  know  so  much  of 
x^cie?^  thought  Walter^  when  he  finished  the 
letter,  *'  or  why  does  she  take  so  much  interest 
5.  XI  my  welfare  ?     Gabriel^  are  there  any  other 
letters  for  me  ?** 
*'  Not  one,  sir.'^ 
•*  None  fipom  my  uncle  ?** 
'^  None,  sir,"  and  the  valet  turned  away  his 
l^ead,  and  slightly  coloured.  How  could  there  ? 
tie  had  never  received  any. 

«  Why,  it  would  seem  as  if  they  bad  forgot- 
ten me  at  Tonbridge  Hall.  However,  it  does 
not  matter  much,  I  shall  shortly  be  there ;  as 
Doctor  Wharton  sa^s  I  may  post  down  the 
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Ifter  to-morrow,    Gabriel,  you  will  have 

thiog  ready,*' 
Ic  valet  promised  to  be  perfectly   prepared 

out  ou  that  day,  and  Walter  ceased  the 
^rsation;  but  be  could  not  alao  at  tie 
I  time  banish  from  his  thoughts^  what  he 
Idered  the  neglect  of  his  uncle  and  Emily. 
ly  they  were  both  on  sufheient  terms  & 
lacy  with  him  to  answer  his  letters.  Me 
[gera   would    be  more  courteous,    for  hi 

imagined^    that    they  had  not  received 


le  next  day  passed  by  heavily ^  and  on  the 
nng  morning  Walter  was  prepared  to  set 
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vecniit  Itself  for  the  next  yearns  campaign, 
^^rhile  spring  was  coming  in,  and  even  some  of 
^fthe  London  trees — ^that  is  those  much  injured 
plants  doomed  to  refresh  the  senses  of  the 
inhabitants  of  back  parlours  and  attics,  with 
"^heir  cropped  leaves  and  decaying  verdure — 
Xiad  also  striven  to  produce  new  buds,  and 
aecquire  a  shade  of  fresher  green. 

The  carriage  wheels  turned  round  merrily, 

^nd.a8the  houses  and  wide  spread  buildings 

^>f  the  Metropolis  were  rapidly  passed,  and  the 

^iistant  fields  and  trees  began  to  appear.  Clay* 

^on  felt  almost  at  home.    The  miles  between 

JLiondon  and  Barnton  were  not  impassable,  and 

^%owards  evening,  the  spire  of  the  village  church 

^rose  before  Walter's  eyes.     It  seemed  like  the 

^reen  spot  in  the  desert,  for  the  first  sight  of 

mts  *^  fair  proportions,^'  reminded  him  of  others, 

and  already  he  was  in  spirit  with  them. 

The  carriage  rattled  through  Barnton,  and 
stopped  at  the  Manor  House.  Gabriel  Jonea 
let  down  the  steps,  and  Walter  stood  in  the 
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•^Tonbridge  HaU,  Feb.  27,  1780. 
'*  Mr.  Clayton. — Humph  !   what  can  this 
^eau?*'  thought  Walter.  «*  He  might  have  said, 
'  ^y  dear  Nephew,'  at  the  very  leasf 

"Mr.  Clayton, 

I  received  your  note  of 

^^^  night,  announcing  to  me  your  arrival,  and 

^iki  glad  that  you  took  that  method  of  doing 

^^  ^  it  is,  at  present  much  preferable  to  a  visit 

f«X>ia  you— ('  What's  all  this  ?'  thought  Walter 

^^ain),  Mr.  Clayton,  you  are  my  sister's  son, 

^^d  the  memory  of  your    departed    mother 

pleads  for  you  with  me.    I  might  speak  more 

'^UFshly  to  you,  but  I  will  not,  although  your 

Conduct  has  been,  whilst  in    London,  most 

shameless.      Not    content   with   squandering 

>^our  money  in  gambling,  losing  a  year's  income 

almost  in  one  night's  play,  you  keep  company 

wiih  a  courtezau,  frequent  a  low  hell,  quarrel 

^ith  a  town  bully,  and  are  seconded  by  a  cast 

off   footman,  who  apes  the  gentleman,  and 
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styles  himself  Captain.     I  have  no  controu 


over  your  actions^  but  I  must  henceforth  cea^s-^ 
to  know  you.  It  is  not  wonderful,  that  irit--% 
so  much  business  upon  your  hands,  you  cooL^ 
not  find  time  to  write,  either  to  me  or  Mi^^ 
Harvey,  ('  not  write,  I  wrote  frequendy,*)  a3C»^ 
this  utter  neglect  of  your  nearest  and  b^^ 
friends,  Mr.  Clayton,  is  on  a  par  with  ycF^* 
other  conduct  Believe  me,  sir,  with  eve^^ 
wish  for  your  welfare. 

Tour's,  &C. 

Tonbridge.* 

Walter  read  the  letter  twice.  Its  contents 
were  true,  perfectly  true,  but  how  had  Lofd 
Tonbridge  acquired  such  a  minute  knowledge 
of  every  thing  he  had  done  in  London.    That 
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fetters,  and  Walter  was  convinced,  had  he 
'^ceived  them,  he  would  not  have  concealed 
Ae  truth.  It  now  became  evident  that  some 
other  influence  was  at  work  to  injure  him  with 
°^  uncle :  and  Madeline's  note,  his  own  suspi- 
^Us,  rested  with  Sir  Thomas  Dixon.  Were 
^  these  circumstances  detailed  to  Emily 
*l^rvey? 

^  I  shall  see  what  is  the  cause  of  this,"  he 
^^  to  himself,  as  he  walked  up  and  down  his 
camber  with  the  open  letter  in  his  hand,  **  and 
^^  that  villain  Dixon  has  been  calumniating  me 
^^  my  absence,  I'll  try  my  hand  on  him,  as 
^ell  as  the  town  bully — T  must  come  face  to 
^We   with  my  uncle,  and  know  what  is  the 
^urce  of  his  information.     I'll  meet  the  slan- 
4er^  and  when  it  is  met,  I  can  act  with  the 
pride  of  my  name.''     He  rang  his  bell,  and 
Gabriel  Jones  appeared  to  answer  the  sum- 
mons. 

**  Gabriel,  let  the    carriage    wait,  [^I   shall 
breakfrst  here.^ 
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His  break&st  was  finished,  and  as  he  did  ^    , 

^? 
desire  to  see  his  uncle  at  an  inconvenie^ 

early  hour,  he  sat  down  at  the  window,  ^-^^^ 

took  up  a  book,   which  lay  beside  him,  j3^ 

after  reading  for  half  an  hour,  he  put  it  to  o-^^" 

side.    The  window,  in  which  he  sat,    look^^^ 

out  upon  the  lawn  of  the  Manor  House,  an      ^ 

on  the  edge  of  the  plantation  that  skirted  it^^ 

was  the  public  road,  where  from  his  position^^' 

he  could  distinctly  see  all  persons  or  vehicles  ^ 

that  travelled  on  it.    There  is  something  spirit-     " 
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Thomas  Dixon.  He  drew  the  window  blind 
^^^^n,  and  walked  out  of  the  room.  From  the 
^^Ocipse  he  had  of  the  party,  he  saw  that  their 
^oraei*  heads  were  turned  towards  Tonbridge 
^^JI,  and  determining  not  to  visit  his  uncle, 
^'^^il  he  was  certain  Emily  and  Sir  Thomas 
^^^  vsld  have  arrived  at  home,  he  postponed  his 
"^^i^ag  out  for  another  hour. 

*iTiat  hour  passed  by  on  wings  of  lead,  which 

'^X>ped  so  slowly  on  the  air  of  time,  that  minutes 

■^^mcd  drawn  out  to  centuries.    Walter  waited 

E^^^ently,  and  at  length,  the  hour  was  passed. 

^^e  entered  his  carriage  to  drive  over  to  the 

'^all,  convinced,    as  he    sat   down,   that  un- 

)>leasant  events  were  in  progress.    After,  to 

liini,  a  drive  which  seemed  almost  without  end, 

liis  carriage  stopped  at  the  door  of  Tonbridge 

Hall,  and  as  he  got  out,  he  perceived  the  fresh 

tracks  of  horses'  feet,  a  proof,  that  his  cousin 

and  Sir  Thomas  had  arrived  before  him. 

The  servant  showed  him  into  the  library, 
where  Lord  Tonbridge  was  busily  employed  in 
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writing,  and  his  lordship  on  seeing  bim^  rose 
from  bis  seat,  his  hairs  almost  staading  on  md 
with  astonishment,  at  the  boldness  of  Wakar 
in  daring  to  visit  him. 

«  Mr,  Clayton,"  said  the  Peer  gravely 
ftlowly^  and  then  stopped  short  in  the  middle  (^^^ 
whatever  he  had  Intended  to  aaj, 

*^  I  received  your  letter  this  monmigi  B^  ^ 
Lord/^  replied  Walter,  and  he  aUo  paused,  i 
he  heard  a  merry  burst  of  laughter  from 
cousin  and  Sir  Thomas^  he  could  not  misi 
the  sounds* 

*'  Love  me,  love  my  dog.  Sir  Thomas,** 
said  in  Emily's  gentle  tones,  vrhen  the  lib 
door  was  quickly  opened,  and  she  sprung^ 
rather  jumped  towards  the  table  followed  by  a< 
small,  pretty,  Italian  greyhound^  which  held 
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Uushed  crimson,  then  grew  pale,  and  blushed 
"gam— «  Mr.  Clayton/' 

There,  was  some  extraordinary  restraint  upon 
*^^  party.    Walter  had  never  seen  his  cousin 
l^Hiking  so  beautiful,  and  in  admiration  of  her, 
Ae  h^  j  forgotten  the  purport  of  his  errand,  or 
*^ea  the  presence  of  others.     Her  riding  habit 
^  pure  green,  fitted  to  perfection,  exhibiting 
every  turn  of  her  finely  moulded  bust,  while 
^**  hair  fell  in  ringlets  on  each  side  of  her 
^^e,  and  her  veil  was  thrown  up   over  her 
^t,  her   countenance  shone  with  the  sunny 
^^ks  of  health,  and  exercise  had  lent  a  deeper 
^lf)w  to  her  cheek.    A  slight  portion  of  her 
^hroat  was  bare,  and  as  she  stood,  almost  be- 
^^de   Walter,  the  colour  of  her   countenance 
Momentarily  changing,  he  gazed  with  an  evi- 
dence of  pleasure  which  he  could  not  con- 
ceaL 

Sir  Thomas  Dixon  seemed  to  be  the  only 
person  in  the  room  who  was  at  his  ease.  He 
removed  the  dog  off  the  skirt  of  Emily's  riding 
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abit,  and  walking  over  to  the  table,  crossc^:^^^^ 
the  side  of  the  Peer's  chair,  and  confronte-^^^^ 
mlly  and  Walter    The  motion  roused  Clag^y^^ 
from  his  contemplation  of  his  cousiQj  eni^cf 

le  immediately  addressed  her, 
**  Miss  Har\xy,  I  am  happy  to  see  you  loc^J^ 

o  welL     I  only  arrived  at  the  Manor  Hotfc^^^ 

ast  nighti  and  I  hastened  over  to  the  H^*-     * 

o  pay  my  respects  to  mj  uncle  and  you,  R 

OQ  been  riding  ?" 
"  We  have,'*  answered  Emily* 
**  Mr.  Clayton,"  said  Sir  Tliomas^  who  s^      ^ 
mily's  COD  fusion  J  and  hastened  to  her  reli^^^"^ 
I  hope  your  wound  is  better.     The  New  -^ 

apers  reported  it  as  very  serioust** 
«  Thank  you,  I  am  now  quite  well,"  replii 

Talter,  again  tumiog  to  his  cousin,  but  sh«^ 
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-J^ed  by  her^  and  be  suffei'ed  more  from  her 
'Parent  coldness,  than  any  other  cause. 
**  My  Lord/*  he  again,  began  **  I  received 
^tnuige  letter  from  you,  this  morning/'  and 
-  glanced  at  Dixon.  ^'  I  would  wish  to  speak 
K>at  it,  to  you,  if  you  can   attend  to  me 

*  Let  it  be  here,  then,*'  said  the  Peer,  em- 

utically,  ^'and  now.  Sir,  Thomas,  I  have  no 

crets  from  you,  so  remain  where  y6u  are." 

**  Family  aflfairs,'*  interposed  Dixon. 

^  No  matter,  since   Mr.   Clayton  seeks  an 

planation,  he  shall  have  one  now,  and  thus 

^blicly,  or  not  at  alL** 

*^  I  shall  not  detain  you  many  minutes,"  said 

alter,   without  noticing    Dixon's    presence, 

:ior  would  I  have  visited  your  Lordship  at 

»  unless  I  was  desirous  of  an  explanation 

^m  you  on  one  point.    You  state  I  never 

X)tc  to  you." 

•*I  received  no  letters  from  you,"  replied 

»rd  Tonbridge. 
^ou  lU  H 
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«  Nor  from  Dr.  Wharton  ?'' 

^*  None  from  him ^  or  any  other  person 
you.*' 

*^  This  is  very  strange,  as  I  not  only  vjp 
myself,  but  also  Dr.  Wharton  wrote  to  infor 
you  of  my  accident.  Another  question,  lO 
this  business  will  be  ended.  Your  Lordsbij 
seems  to  have  possessed  most  accurate  infin 
mation  of  my  motions  whilst  in  LoDdoi 
May  I  afflc,  from  whom  you  received  it  ?* 

^^  Certainly.  The  newspapers  spoke  of  yon 
duel  and  its  cause.** 

'^  I  am  too  inquisitive,  but  not  seeing  theo 
may  I  ask,  did  they  describe  my  opponent  i 
a  ^  town  bully,'  and  my  second  a  *  cast  o 
footman?'** 

**  No.  We  had  other  information.  Tb 
most  excellent  man,  Mr.  Richard  Thompsoi 
whom  I  had  scarcely  remembered  as  being  on 
of  my  most  intimate  friends,  wrote  to  flv 
stating  these  disgraceful  circumstances,  i 
much  calculated  to  injure  myself,  and  ho^ 
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utanding   all  his   efforts,   you   would 
f  involving  yoandf  in  heavy  losses.^* 
y  I  ask  your  Lordship^  the  date   of 
ompson's  letter?** 

ioeived  it  the  day  before  yesterday •'* 
IS  it  written  in  London  V* 
•dy/^ 

is  is  the  strangest  event  that  has  oc- 
ftU  I  called  at  Mr.  Thompson's  house 
f  I  left  London,  and  was  told  he  had 
m  the  Continent  for  the  preceding 
and  was  not  yet  returned ;  yet  your 
ip  receives  a  letter  from   him^  dated 

lo  not  wonder  at  it.  In  his  letter  he 
liat  you  had  called,  and  not  wishing  to 
y  the  servant  always  said  he  was  from 

leed,''  said  Walter.  He  looked  at  Diz- 
.  the  smallest  perceptible  portion  of  a 
urled  his  lip.  ^<  I  am  obliged  to  Mr. 
Bon  for  his  kmdness.  He  would  not 
H  3 
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see  me*    It  ia  certainly  more  than  I  expecte^^^^^l, 
for  I  was  led  to  believe  that  I  had  merel?  ^^Ko 
a&k  him,  EDd  receive  at  his  hands  any  favoK — u- 
I  might  require.    We  shall  drop  the  su]>je  -^ct 
Dow^  however,   for  I  fear  there   is  some  owr:^^ 
striving  to  deceive  your  Lordship^  and  calutaca" 
mate  me,  in  order  to  serve  his  own  unwort*^*^ 
purposes.     When    1    took    a    letter    to   ^* 
Thocppson,  I  never  imagined  that  I  was  ^^^ 
poititiag  a  spy  over  my  own  conduct,  but 
shall  be  more  careful  in  future,  both  of  *  ^'^ 
persons  to  whom   I  carry   letters,  and  th(^       ^ 
from  whom  I  receive  them.     1  will  wish  joi 
Lordship  good  morning/' 

I^rd  Tonbridge  rose  and  bo^ed,  while  Wal 
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of  the  last  hour,  his  foot  would  not  have  cross- 
ed the  entrance  into  Tonbridge  Hall.  He 
'*elt  he  had  lowered  himself  in  his  own  mind, 
''^  thus  pleading  with  his  uncle,  in  the  pre- 
sence  of  Dixon.  The  carriage  was  at  the 
^^^^•3  and  closed  his  meditations. 
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»l3omiie88  in  particular;  then  he  also  quitted 
Kpartment  and  went  round  to  the  stables. 
That  Walter  Clayton  is  a  thorn  in  my 
»*'  he  muttered  to  himself^  as  he  walked  to 
stables.  ^'  I  have  spent  time  and  money  in 
matter,  bribed,  purchased,  cozened,  flatter- 
yet  am  I  not  nearer  success  than  when  I 
^all  for  this  cursed  Clayton.  There  is 
chance  yet,  and  TU  try  it.  Ho !  there,  sad- 
» Tom,  that  chesnut  mare,  and  do  it  quickly, 
I  must  to  Bamton  in  half-an-hour/^ 
^  You^ll  go  fast  then,''  said  the  man,  as  he 
about  saddling  the  mare  according  to  the 
ionet*8  orders.  ^  Bamton  in  thirty  minutes, 
m  miles  in  that  time.    The  thing's  unpos- 

What  is  life  without  means,  without 
ley,  wine,  and  women?  Nothing,"  said 
»ii9  as  he  rode  slowly,  until  the  surround* 
trees  hid  the  windows  of  the  Hall  from  his 
r.  ^  I  put  little  then  in  danger,  when  I 
i:  this  encounter  with  Walter  Clayton,  for 
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Vm  as  poor  as    any  other  of  his  Maj^- 

Eeges^  and  my  fencing  master  used  to  s^^ 

lould  handle  ray  weapon  not  ill-  Be  it  eo  t*^ 

cannot  now  retract/'     The  spur  was  dr* 


ito  the  animars  side.     She  reared^   plunj 

shot  oflf  like  an  arrow  from  a  bow,       * 
Thomas  Dixon  wag  after  Walter  Clayton- 
Walter   could  not  forget  the  scene  in  t:^ 
library.     Strange,  how  retentive  the  memo 
Is  in  coses  where  we  wish  to  hlot  out  even  tl 
Imallest  trace  of  what  adheres  ta  us  with 
tenacity  as  surprising  as  it  is  unwelcome, 
tried  to  think  of  London^  of  its  streets,  i 
|:rowdSj  its  building!!^  even  of  Madeline^  yet  h 
fH  turned  back  to  Emily  and  Ton  bridge 
[alL     His  carriage  went  on.     Its  rapidity  had 
lessened^  when  suddenly  it  was  stopped, 
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he  placed  it  on  the  panel  of  the  carriage, 
KO  it  became  steady  as  iron.  The  mind  ruled 
^  flesh,  and  blood,  and  sinews.  Both  men 
^Iced  hard  and  stem  in  each  other's  face,  for 
^ehow  thej  both  felt  that  a  trial  was  nigh, 
^d  although  their  eyes  met  but  for  a  second, 
^^t  second  told  how  deeply  they  disliked,  the 
^e  the  other.  It  is  easy  to  quarrel,  when 
^€n  are  determined  on  it. 

^  I  have  ridden  after  you  for  an  explanation 
f  some  expressions  you  employed  in  your 
onversation  with  Lord  Tonbridge  this  morn- 
ig,  that  seemed  to  reflect  upon  me,''  said 
^ixon,  speaking  in  a  very  low  tone  of  voice. 

**  You  remember  them,  I  suppose." 

'*  It  would  be  needless  to  ask  their  explana- 
on^ifldid  not.  Tou  said,  ^you  would  be 
ireful  in  future  of  the  persons  from  whom 
>u  received  letters.'    Did  you  allude  to  me  ?" 

^  I  did,"  and  as  Walter  spoke  he  threw  him- 
Jf  back  in  the  carriage  and  looked  in  Dixon's 
oe. 

H  5 
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^^^^ctaialy,  he  was  a  little  annoyed  at  the  afiair, 
^'^d  wished  hard  for  the  hour  that  would  de« 
^eit;  not  that  he  was  weary  of  life^  or  that 
^^  petulant  humours  of  his  uncle  or  his  sus- 
P'cioiig  of  Dixon  were  things  to  be  passed  over 
^  forgotten.  The  night  came  on  fast  enough 
^^n  for  his  wishes^  and  it  was  eleven  o'clock^ 
'^'bre  he  imagined  it  was  eight. 

I^e  moon  shone  bright  and  clear  over  the 

'^^ds  of  the  two  men,  as  they  stood  within  a  little 

o^elc  in  the  centre  of  the  Elm  Grove.    The 

%ht  tipped  the  tops  of  the  branches  of  the 

^  trees,  or  glanced  from  their  trunks,  draw- 

%    upon  the  green    sward   underneath    the 

^B'^es  of   both  leaves  and  stems  that  hung 

^Ve  it.     It  was  a  calm,  soft,  silvery  ligbt, 

^    perhaps  both   for   a  moment  felt,   that 

^Uier  the  place  nor  the  presence  was  fitted 

br  their  work,  still  it  was  but  for  a  moment, — 

»  the  thought  ever  crossed  their  minds — as 

^^  swords    flashed  from    their    scabbards, 

^Uled  on  each  other,  and  both  sought  a  life. 
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"  Let  us  leave  this/^  said  the  other,  raising 
lit  hat  at  the  same  time,  and  Walter  saw  the 
face  of  old  Adam  Warnock.  **  Let  us  leave 
this  place  now.'^ 

^  I  must  first  look  to  this  man.^' 

*  No«  Let  him  lie  there. — He  is  not  dead. 
Let  the  moming*s  sun  waken  him,  it  will 
waken  no  worse.  Leave  him  there/'  said  the 
old  man»  walking  slowly  out  of  the  grove, 
followed  by  Clayton.  ^^You  at  least  should 
have  little  regard  for  him.'' 

^  Why?  did  he  not  win  his  advantage 
fidriy?* 

**  No,  Mr.  Clayton,  he  did  not. — An  hour 
•go,  he  came  and  chose  his  ground,  and  a 
word  to  you,  you  slipped  and  fell.''  The  old 
man  looked  up  in  Walter's  face,  and  stop- 
ped. 

<*WeU,  what  then?" 

**  It  did  not  rain  this  day,  nor  last  night. 
This  ground  is  dry,  this  road  is  dry,  fields, 
trees,  all  are  dry ;  yet  the  spot  in  which  you 
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lay  with  that  man's  sword  at  your  thioatf 
wet  and  damp.    He  watered  it  well^  and  ^    . 
slipped.    That  six  feet  of  gromid  was  we^ 
slippery,  for  it  could  not  be  otherwise.'' 
"  He  could  not  wish  to  take  my  life?'' 
^^  Likely  not.     But  he  would  have  m*^ 
conditions  for  you,  which  were  not  to  be 
fused,  would  have  demanded  your  surrend^^^ 

ing  your  cousin, — ^your ^" 

**  1  should  have  died  first." 
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•ugiit.    Walter  laid  his  hand  gently  on  his 
»iilder. 

"  Where  do  you  intend  to  pass  this  night?* 
rhe  other  shook  his  head  moomfuliy. 
*Come  with  me  to  the  Manor  House/' 
tinned  Walter.  »  We  shall  first  get  some 
jstmnce  for  Dixon,  and  then  go  slowly  home. 
the  morrow  I  must  learn  from  you^  the 
ae  of  these  troubles,  and  this  wandering 
n  place  to  place.  Perhaps  I  may  be  able 
lasist  you/' 

'  Assist  me.    No*    But  Mr.  Clayton,  I  will 
^ith  you.'* 

^  Let  us  raise  some  of  the  people  in  the 
Shbourhood  to  look  after  Dixon,  first.*' 
^he  old  man  looked  up  in  Walter's  face. 
^re  was  something  peculiar  in  the  expres- 
^  of  his  countenance.  "No, — stay  you 
r^e  for  a.  moment,  and  I  shall  examine  the 
ee  you  lefl  him-Klo  not  move   until    I 
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Walter   waited  for  some  minutest  ind     *^**^ 
old  man  came  back.     *<  He  is  gone.** 

<'  I  know  not.     Come  and  you  can  see 
place  vacant,"  returned  the  other,  leading 
way,  and   Walter  entered  with  him  into 
Elm  Grove.     The  spot  where  Dixon  had  I^^^ 
was  empty,    and  the  grass  and    the   gro** 
trampled  and  broken.     There  were  mark» 
additional  footstepsj  and  they  seemed  to  po^ 
to  an  open  in  the  belt  of  trees  and  bushes  l] 
surrounded  the  cleared   space,  but  no  mai 
nor   trace   of   Dixon,   was   visible.     The   t 
men  left  the  grove,     Walter  walked  his  hors- 
to  the  Manor  House,  attended  by  Wamock 
Every  effort  he  made  to  engage  him  in  con* 
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^^'^  to  sleep.  He  slept  soandly,  without 
'^^JJciiDg  of  swords  or  pistols,  duelling  or  Sir 
'^inas  Dixon,  and  when  he  awoke,  the  day 
^M  fitr  advanced.  He  inquired  for  Wamock. 
^^  had  quitted  the  house  early  in  the  moni- 
sm and  long  before  any  of  its  inmates  had 
'^n,  was  seen  some  miles  beyond  Barnton. 
^  being  questioned  by  the  person  who  met 
^  and  knew  him^  as  to  where  he  was  going, 

ivplied  ^  to  London/' 

%¥alter  thought  his  departure  strange,  and 
k  conduct  like  that  of  one  mad.  Old  Dobson 
Eilained  the  riddle  as   he  related  the   affair 

Walter. 
^*Ue^s  touched,  sir, — quite   cracked,"  said 
»  ^  since  his  daughter  ran  away.^ 
**  Ran  awaj  !    I  did  not  hear   this   before, 
i^th  whom  did  she  go  ?'* 
^•The  people  said,  Sir  Thomas  Dixon,**  re- 
•^  the  old  man  in  a  whisper.     *^  But  Sir 
L^mas  is  a  good  gentleman,   and  I'm   sure 
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&EX  months  had  elapsed  since  the  night 
Walter's  meeting  Sir  Thomas  Dixon,  and  a 
U  separation  had  taken  place  between  him 
I  the  inhabitants  of  Tonbridge  Hall.  The 
^  and  Sir  Thomas  seemed  to  have  become 
tiected  in  the  closest  bonds  of  intimacy, 
ile  it  was  currently  reported  through  the 
Utry,  that  Emily,  who  by  the  death  of  a 
Ltire,  resident  a  long  time  in  India  had 
Oired  a  great  accession  of  fortune,  was 
Ut  to  be  united  to  the  Baronet.  Walter 
^ed  his  anger  against  Dixon,  but  the  latter 
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appeared  satisfied  with  the  course  of  event^^ 
and  never  crossed  the  path  of  the  proprietor*^ 
of  the  Manor  House,  who  in  his  turn  took 
care  that  he  should  never  unannounced,  dis* 
turb  the  peace  of  his  friends  at  the  Hall. 

Whatever  were  Emil^ 's  feelings,  Walter  had 
no  means  of  ascertaining  them,  and  Dixon 
like  a  skilful  general  had  cut  off  all  commu^ 
nicationj  never  letting  Emilj  out  of  his  fiight^ 
and  so  managing  her  walks  and  rideSj  that 
she  should  not  meet  her  cousinp 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  affairg^  and  Walter 
was  living  in  quiet  retirement,  mixing  Utile 
in    society,  and  frequenting  no  place,  where 
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^  ''  S  €,  that  Gabriel  Jones  sat  in  his  own  room, 
i  a  letter  open  in  his  hand.    The  evening 
cold  and  unpleasant,  and  the  rain,  which 
^^^^ng  the  forepart  of  the  day  had  descended 
^^^    torrents,  now  changed  to  thick,   drizzling 
^«ower8.    The  valet,  who  stood  high  in  his 
^^^tcr*s  good  opinion,  sat  in  an  attitude  of 
^^Uch  thought,  and  from  the  expression  of  his 
^'catures,  it  was  not  difficult  to  comprehend, 
"Whether  the  contents  of  the  letter  which  he 
>ras  employed    in  reading,  were   satisfactory 
to  him  or  not. 

'*  I  could  have  got  over  the  affair  of  Louise 
and  Madeline,'^  said  he.  ^*  There  was  no  ne- 
cessity for  me  to  divulge  the  part  I  had  in  that 
business,  but  here,'^  and  he  slightly  shook  the 
letter  in  his  hand,  **  here  I  am  about  to  be  en- 
gaged in  new  schemes — I  won't  go,  I'll  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them — That's  flat.^' 

Gabriel  paused,  and  again  looked  at  the  let<- 
ter.  He  read  it  anew  and  then  continued  hb 
reflections. 
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**  A  baodred  potuids  in  bftiid,  if  I  join  then:^  t^j 
tad  fife  tunes    the   sum,   if   they    auceeec^-^. 
Hcigbo !    I  hare  m  tendeocj  towards  viftue^  ^      if 
I  wtTt  lei  akme,  but  they  eome  across  me  an*  ^^d 
my  good  lotentioDs  break  down*    The  seduce=^^^ 
to  criaie  k  worse  than  the  criminal^"  and  mt'^^^ 
this  prudent  r^ectioo  fresh  on  his  lips,  G^* 
briel  rose  from  his  seat,  and  walked  slowly  i^V 
the  room;  be  tomed  when  he  came   to   t>V 
door,  and  walked   bade  to   the   table   besi 
which  he  had  been  sitting,  and  laid  down  % 
letter. 

**  I  can  meet  him^  hear  what  he  wants  it"^ 

to   do,    and   if  it   be  Dot  very   bad — *'     H^^^^\, 

slopped  short—**  Well,  well.  Til  go,  but  I  wi*^^*^^. 
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^mediately  opposite  to  his  master's,  for  Wal- 
^  wished  him  near,  and  peeping  cautiously 
^I^YOQgh  the  key-hole^  he  could  perceive  no 
^ht  in  the  room,  and  after  waiting  a  few 
Omenta,  he  heard  the  heavy  breathing  of  a 
^^non  sleeping.  He  quitted  the  door,  con« 
"inoed  that  his  master  was  asleep. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Manor  House  seemed 
Ij  to  enjoy  the  soothing  calm  of  sleep,  for  not 
sound  disturbed  the  tranquility  that  reigned 
irough  the  building,  and  Gabriel  Jones  stole 
ently  down  the  staircase  that  terminated  upon 
le  entrance  halL  He  stood  with  his  foot 
pon  the  last  step,  as  if  to  catch  the  least 
oiae  that  might  occur,  but  convinced  that  all 
ram  quiet,  he  opened  the  door  that  led  into 
tie  dining  room,  and  unbolting  one  of  the 
rindows,  he  stepped  through  it  upon  the  lawn, 
dosing  both  door  and  window  after  him. 

It  was  the  night  best  fitted  for  that  secret 
work  in  which  Gabriel  seemed  to  be  employed. 
Not  a  star  was  visible  in  the  firmament,  and 
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the  rain  still  descended,  thick  and  incessant. 
He  buttoned  his  coat  closely  round  bis  bodj) 
drew  his  hat  down  upon  his  eyes,  and  taking 
a  long,  searching  look  at  the  front  windows  of 
the  house,  he  plunged  quickly  into  a  dump  ^ 
shrubs  that  grew  in  the  centre  of  the  lawn. 
Pushing  the  wet  branches  aside,  he  continued 
his  course  through  the  plantings  and  trees  that 
covered  its  surface,  until  the  Manor  House  was 
completely  shut  out  from  his  view. 

He  pursued  his  way,  without  delayioe  for* 
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rfthe  fittle  tir&r,  until  he  fancied  lie  saw  the 
dailc  outline  of  a  large  building  looming 
through  the  obscurity  of  the  night. 

In  a  few  minutes,  he  was  at  the  old  milL  A 
small  bridge  crossed  the  stream  above  the 
water  wheel,  and  (Gabriel  stood  with  his  foot 
iqpon  it  for  a  moment,  when  a  shrill  whistle 
reverberated  through  the  building,  the  loose 
boards  of  the  wheel  were  struck  once  or  twice, 
and  a  person  advanced  carelessly,  as  far  as  one 
might  judge,  from  his  humming  an  air,  and 
beating  the  walls  with  a  stick  as  he  came  on. 
He  approached  the  bridge,  then  placed  his  foot 
upon  it,  and  remained  in  the  same  attitude  that 
Gabriel  had  assumed.  There  was  light  enough 
for  one  man  at  the  distance  to  distinguish  the 
presence  of  another,  but  that  was  all. 

*^And  Gabriel,  the  archangel  said/'  exclaim- 
ed the  stranger  in  a  loud  clear  voice,  which 
Gabriel  instantly  knew. 

^  I  am  much  mistaken,''  said  Gabriel  cross- 
ing the  bridge,  **  or  I  speak  to  an  old  friend  of 

▼0L«   II.  I 
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panonB  approaching,  and  we're  not  all  met  for 
businesa  yet.*' 

Gabriel  stopped  along  with  Captain  Snapps, 
irhom  in  compliment  to  his  own  selection  of 
aamesy  we  shall  call,  until  perchance,  he  may* 
shaoge  his  title,  Mr.  Westport.  The  sounds 
it  carriage  wheels  where  heard  in  the  distance 
ipproaching,  until  they  stopped,  as  Gabriel 
Junight  at  the  end  of  the  avenue,  leading  up 
»  the  mill,  and  Mr.  Westport,  telling  Jones 
JO  Ibllow,  led  the  way  into  the  building.  The 
niU  was  in  a  state  of  ruin.  The  rafters  and 
joista  overhead  dangled  against  the  walls,  ap- 
^mreoAj  with  a  strong  determination  on  their 
pttTC  to  fiill,  while  the  flooring  of  the  first  story 
bad  been  completely  removed,  and  the  light 
was  visible  through  various  apertures  in  the 
voof.    It  was  a  damp,  cold,  dreary  spot. 

Mr.  Westport  proceeded,  followed  by  Jones, 

through  the  ruins,  and  when  they  reached  the 

door^  a  carriage  was  pulled  up,  the  steps  let 

doWBy  and  some  person  enveloped  in  a  large 

I  S 
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eloak^  jumped  out    Gabriel  could  not 
discern  who  this  new  comer  wasi  until 
spoke. 

*^  Drive  down  to  the  end  of  the  aven 
turn  the  horses'  heads  towards  London^ 
wait  there  until  I  come  np.** 

*<I>o  you  not  think  ?^  said  the  person  on 
the  driving  box. 

<*  Well^''  said  the  first  speaker^  going  over 
to  him.    But  the  remainder  of  the  conversa- 
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tpeak  privately  to  Jones.  Turn  the  horses' 
heads  towards  London.** 

Gabriel  and  the  Baronet  stood  beside  each 
other^  but  did  not  speak,  until  the  person  who 
had  driven  the  carriage,  joined  them.  As 
Gabriel  knew  from  the  sound  of  his  voice  and 
the  presence  of  Dixon,  it  was  Humphries. 

^  Ghtbriel,*'  said  the  attorney,  '<  I  am  glad  to 
see  you  here.  Sir  Thomas  will  not  move  in 
anything,  unless  you  join  us,  and  our  present 
enterprise  is  one,  which  will  need  all  our  dis- 
cretion.—What  do  you  say  ?'' 

^Tell  me  first,*'  replied  the  valet,  <<what 
you  desire  me  to  do  ?*' 

^You  are  right,  Jones,'',  observed  Dixon, 
^and  as  the  matter  concerns  me  most,  I  ¥fill 
explain  to  you  our  wishes.  With  her  uncle's 
consent,  I  proposed  this  morning  for  Miss 
Harvey,  and  she  refused  me.— Have  her  I 
must,  can  I  depend  upon  your  assistance  ?" 

^<  I  am  at  a  bss  yet,"  replied  Gabriel. 

'<  You  will  not  be  long  so.    She  will  pass  by 
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in  a  few  minutes,  retoniing  to  the  HaD, 
dining  with  the  Rector.    Here  is  a  carnage  i 
readiness— the  distance  from  this  to  London 
is  short,  in  a  few  homv  she  might  be  in  thsft 
city  under  my  protection." 

^  I  understand  you/'  replied  the  iralet|  ^  but 
have  you  not  assistance  enough  without 
me?*' 

**  No.  Neither  Humphries  nor  I  could  tnh 
yd  with  her.  Humphries  must  remain  at 
Baruton,  and  Lord  Tonbridge  thinks  I  am  by 
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*I  esn  manage  iV'  nid  the  attorney; 
^thiow  TOUT  bat  and  coat  into  the  river» 
helow  the  mill  race.— The  force  of  the  wat^ 
win  torn  them  up^  on  the  opposite  bank,  and 
let  the  people  account  for  your  disappearance 
then  as  they  j^eaae.  He,  he,  Sir  Thomas, 
Fm  np  to  that  trick  from  practice,  he,  be.'' 

«  Yoa  might  have  given  worse  counsel.  Hum- 
phriesb''  replied  the  Baronet*  <^Come  now, 
Jonea  your  course  is  easy. — ^Do  us  this  seiu 


'^  Gabriel,^  said  the  attorney,  drawing  him 
aside»  ^*  it  is  the  last  we  shall  ask«— *Do  it  for 
m^  for  your  secret.'* 

Jones  hesitated,  an  honest  wcnrd  would  have 
destroyed  the  Baronet^s  schemes,  it  was  not 
qpoken  in  that  old  mill,  and  Jones  con- 
sented* 

^  Now/*  said  Humphries,  ^'  strip,  and  here 
are  my  coat  and  hat,  we  shall  drop  your  own 
down  the  river.    Jump  into  the  carriage,— sit 
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wdl  up  in  the  OMrner^  and- receive  whatever^ 
gire  yon.    No  ncuse,  GkifarieJ^ — not  a  word.^ 

The  hat  and  coat  were  dropped  bj  the ' 
tomejt  into  the  mill  race^  and  they  turned  i 
whirled  in  its  eddies^  then  disappeared.    Ga^  ^ 
briel  walked  down  to  the  end  of  the  avenn^ 
and  entered  the  carriage. 

^  Hist  Y*  exclaimed  Humphries^  bendiaghis 
head  in  the  direction  he  expected  the  carriagei 
^Hist!  Gabriel^  you're  just  in  time.  Tun 
the  carriage  into  the  road.  I  can't  be  deoeiv* 
ed  in  the  sound. — ^Listen^  Sir  Thomas  F* 

The  Baronet  listened  attentiyely.  ^Toa 
are  right,  Humphries.— Mr.  Westport,  keep 
rour  horses  in  hand.     Gabriel,  mind  my  iU 
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^  them.  Dixon  stood  by  the  hones'  heads. 
'^  a  little  time  he  oould  see  the  form  of  the 
Chicle  advancing  up  the  road.  He  dttv^  a 
^^udgeon  from  under  his  coat^  the  carriage 
^tt  beside  him^  with  a  blow  he  felled  the  pos- 
^iUion^  who  rolled  heavily  from  his  horse  upon 
Mie  ground. 

^Richard,  quick/'  said  the  Baronet,  ad- 
^Iressing  Humphries  by  his  christian  name. — 
^*To  the  door." 

Emily  screamed  on  the  opening  of  the  car- 
nage door,  struggled  violently  for  a  few  mo- 
^nents  against  the  efforts  of  both,  and  then 
dropped  senseless  on  the  bottom  of  the  car- 
nage. Dixon  rolled  her  cloak  and  shawls 
about  her,  and  covering  her  head  closely,  he 
placed  her  in  the  arms  of  Gabriel  Jones, 

^  I  need  not  repeat  my  directions,"  he  said 

to  the  valet,  *'  I  put  every  trust  in  you.     Drive 

on,  Mr.  Westport.*' 

Dixon  and  Humphries  stood  looking  after  the 

departed  chaise,  when  they  heard  a  low  moan 

I  5 
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oomiiig  firom  the  poelilfioii»  who  still  hy  o^ 
the  gromid.    They  lifted  him  np^  placed  him 
IB  the  emi^ey  and  loosiiig  the  traces^  tuned 
the  henes  at  liberty  on  the  road. 
^  A  good  night's  work»  Humphries.^ 
«Hephe,good»  Terj  good— he, h^'^ and tlie 
attorney  lang^  with  much  apparent  gaod 
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CHAPTER  X. 


'  Ghibriel  Jones  received  Miss  Harvey  in 
DSy  he  felt  some  ugly  twinges  of  con- 
tf  but  the  carriage  was  going  too  rapid- 
relve  miles  an  hour — for  him  to  attend 
in. 

shall  take  care  of  her/'  muttered  that 
parable  valet,  <<  shall  prevent  her  meet- 
rm— bttt^-^  the  possession  of  the  hun- 
overeigns  was  fast  allaying  his  momen* 
sompunction.— ^  Bah  I  I  rule  not  over 
nua  has  been  allotted  to  me  and  to  her.** 
philosophic  Gabriel  Jones. 
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The  rain  which  had  fallen  during  the  ^^ 
part  of  the  night  had  now  ceased^  and  9^  * 
Westport  tapped  on  the  window  of  the  ti0^^ 
riage  with  the  but  end  of  his  whip. 

^  Oabriei,  we  are  near  the  first  tuminke. 
see  the  lights  at  the  gate.    Its  the  first  goin^^ 
out  of  Bamton.^ 

<<Iknow/'  said  GabrieL  '^The  AnntOtf^ 
gate.  Be  bold  and  decided.  The  collector  is^^ 
a  feeble  old  man.  Do  you  know  where  we  ^ 
change  horses,  Mr.  Westport?" 
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Emily  was  routed  by  the  noise.  She  threw 
the  shawl  oyer  her  head.  The  gate  was  opened 
▼eiy  slowly,  and  Mr.  Westport— or,  now  rather, 
Oahriel  Jones — ^was  indulging  in  the  enjoy- 
n^ent  of  a  few,  a  very  few  imaginative  phrases, 
dncariptiTe  of  the  places  to  which  the  toU-keep- 
^s  body  and  soul  should  be  sent,  for  the 
^lay  he  was  making. 

**  Where  am  I,''  exclaimed  Emily,  struggling 
*^  Qabriel  Jones'  arms — **  where  am,  I  ?'*  and 
^  the  valet  held  her  fast,  she  shrieked  for 
help. 

**  Drive  on,''  said  Jones,  putting  his  head 
^^  of  the  window.  •'The  road  is  quiet  for 
^^  next  four  miles,  and  during  that  time  we 
^^ist  come  to  terms  in  the  inside. — Drive  on, 
*^^  do  not  spare  the  whip." 

He  drew  the  windows  up.    Emily  no  longer 
^^nggled   in  his  grasp.     ''Has  she  fainted 
i?^  said  the  valet,  half  aloud* 
''No,  no,"  said  the  poor  girL    '<  I  am  sen- 
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sible,  quite  sensible*  But  where  am  1  ?  or  wh  ^^ 
ire  you?" 

"Tou  are  »afe,  lady/  replied  Jones*  in  ^»- 
low,  quiet  tone  of  Toioe^  "  perfectly  safe — ^tbaC?^ 
is  if  you  be  tilent*  Not  a  hair  of  your  head 
shall  be  touched^  whilst  you  are  under  my 
care,  and  are  peaceable ;  but  the  moment  you 
utter  the  slightest  scream,  or  make  the  least 
noise,  I  will  drive  this  weapon  into  your  heart/* 
and  he  held  up  a  long,  sharp  knife  before  her 
I  eyes. 
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^  You  aie  wiaer  than  most  of  your  bcx^"  said 
the  Talet  to  himadf^  and  the  conversation  was 
dropped* 

Ma  Westport  did  not  spare  the  whip.  At 
tlM  first  jdaos  where,  according  to  his  direc- 
tioosh  he  was  required  to  stop,  he  found  horses 
vsttdy.  They  were  changed  in  silence.  Gabriel 
kq»t  his  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  Emily,  but  she 
fid  not  utter  a  word ;  and  when  the  carriage 
was  again  in  motion,  he  seemed  considerably 
relieved.  The  stages  were  passed  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity.  At  every  place,  horses  had 
been  ordered,  and  they  were  ready  to  the 
minute,  so  that  no  delay  occurred  on  the 
road. 

In  four  hours  they  had  arrived  in  London, 
snd  Gabriel  taking  down  the  carriage  window, 
gave  his  directions  to  Mr.  Westport.  There 
was  scarcely  a  person  stirring  at  the  early 
hour  they  entered  London,  and  they  drove  to 
Madeline's  house.  Every  precaution  seemed 
to  have  been  taken  to   make  preparation  for 
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Tj:/t'*  rscection.   Wbcn  the  carriage  stoppe 

■ 
i:    yihUlzzic's  doer,  &he  herself  was  on  tl 

«c\.'7s    tj*    TvcciTe    its  occupant,  and  Emilj 

^  .*ccer  wxs  iz  no  small  degree  excited  to  i 

*  T«;  'c'?>  i:::d  interesting  female,  who  asust 

'er    'ci-  ct'  ie  carriage.    When  she  rcacl 

-.  •<    r-irb    scoce«  she  looked  furtively  rou 

:«ir.  ru:  Jcces  w^s  beside  her, 

■^  Y.'c  wZ  ecter  here.  Miss  Harvey/' » 
r«?  ▼il^^.  :::  i  p^reirptory  tone-     "  It  will 

c.-s.*  •r:c  jw'u  to  oppose    my    will   now, 
>   v.  bd-^e  i::ecc^  to  it  so  strictly,    since 
^  i:*  ^xTr-sKtJ.     Under  the  care  of  this  la 
.' iry  mAzz  jhiU  be  attended  to/' 

cTcL- :*/  c^Srnpd  no  resistance,  but  ente 
:>«r  house.  Alter  traversing  various  long  j 
sj^:^  iTvi  su::es  of  rooms,  she  was  sho 
■  u*  oc^f  decorated  with  the  purest,  taste  J 
i::es!::,:i:  lo  cemibrt. 

*-M:ss  Harvey,"  said   Madeline,  taking 
hand,  ^  you  ste  here  your  prison,"  and  Ma 
!;:.e  smiled  as  she  looked  at  the  room.   **Wl 
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efer  you  may  desire,  ask  for  it — ^we  are  bound 
to  obey  you.  Beyond  this  room,  through  that 
door  18  your  sleeping  apartment.  I  need  not 
idd,  that  at  present  yon  will  not  be  allowed 
togo&rther,  although/*  and  Madeline  spoke 
lot,  and  glanced  at  the  door,  '^  were  I  my 
<^  mistress,  you  would  not  be  an  hour  here 
Vuutyour  wish.  Let  this  console  you.  I 
v3I  write  this  evening  to  Walter  Clayton.*' 

Kmily  started,  and  blushed  at  the  name, 

^  I  know  your  secret  and  can  keep  it.  I 
I^w  Walter  Clayton  also;  do  not  fear  tor 
^  temporary  separation  from  your  friends, 
^oiniiot  last  long,  its  explanation  will  deter- 
^^  your  prospects  in  life.  Is  there  any 
^ing  I  can  do  for  you?'' 

^Nothing,**  replied  Emily. 

^Whatever  yon  may  want,  ring  for  it.    Tou 

lit  mistress  here,  and  I  your  attendant.    If 

joa  wish  to  write  letters,  you  have  the  mate« 

lisls  there — ^but,  a  word  of  advice  to  you-^I 

aok  post  my  own  letters,  I   could  not  post 
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yonr's.  You  will  need  tome  rett  after  yosr 
fiitigaes  of  the  night ;  strive  and  tkeg.  Iiriil 
call  you  at  ten.^ 

Madeline  quitted  the  apartmenty  and  Eoi^ 
was  left  alone.  Somewhat  assnxcd  bj  Hide* 
line's  gentleness,  and  her  oflen  of  lnndiwii> 
she  ventured  to  examine  her  prison.  Ite 
warm  beams  of  the  morning  ami  piqred  nptfi 
the  carpet  of  the  apartment,  and  glanced  off 
the  highly  polished  furniture.  She  looked 
out,   but  the  windows  opened  upon  an  es-* 
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befecethe  had  thought  she  was  asleep.  She 
ipnmg  uib  and  passing  her  hand  over  her 
brow  to  dear  away  the  habr  which  had  Men 
Id  dosters  npon  it,  looked  frightened  and 
bewildered  towards  Madeline. 

^Toa  aeem  terrified.  Miss  Harvey,^  said 
the  latter.  ^It  is  now  ten  o'clock,  when  I 
promised  to  be  with  you.  Do  you  think  of 
liabg?" 

Eauly  rose,  and  Madeline  helped  her  to 
dieasy  in  silence.  When  they  entered  the  sit- 
ting apartment,  a  breakfiut  was  on  the  table, 
and  Madeline  placing  a  chair  for  Emily^  sat 
down  and  poured  out  some  tea  for  her. 

^  You  neither  eat  nor  drink.  Miss  Harvey,** 
she,  when  EmUy  had  sat  at  the  table  for 
time  without  touching  any  thing.  *^  I 
am  your  servant  in  all  things  lawful,  but  here 
I  must  act  the  mistress,  and  compel  you  to 
take  some  breakfast.^ 

*Yoa  are  kind,  very  kind,'*  said  Emily, 
^towards  a  stranger." 
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/  A- 


^  Not  a  stranger  dthor.  Mist  Harrej 
than  once  we  have  met  and  talked  be 
meeting,  but  let  it  pass — I  cannot  bri 
those  times.    Come  now^  do  strive  s 

^  Will  you  tell  me,"  said  Emily, 
am  detained  here,  or  at  whose  comm 

''  I  dare  not.  Miss  Harvey.  Your 
ment,  cannot  last  long,  more  than 
could  not  tell  you,'*  replied  Madelin 
from  the  table.  ^  If  you  want  book 
bring  you  any  you  wish.  Every  thii 
money  can  obtain  is  at  your  disposaL* 

Emily  was  again  left  alone.  The  i 
on,  as  she  thought  slowly.  About  t 
after  noon,  Madeline  again  vbited  her, 

^  I  may  not  see  you  until  late  this  < 
said  she.  <'  Will  you  want  my  assii 
any  thing  until  then  7* 

<<I  cannot  think  of  any  thing,' 
Emily.    "  I  wish  to  know—'* 

'^  Nay,  nay,''  interposed  Madelin 
questions. — I  can  answer  none.     I  hi 
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ten  to  Walter  Clayton. — He  must  be  here  this 
e-vcniag.  In  the  meantime  amuse  yourself  as 
jrou  can.    Ring  for  whatever  you  want." 

She  threw  herself  down  on  a  chair  at  Made- 
lume's  departure,  and  fell  into  a  sort  cf  reverie, 
I  which  she  was  roused  by  persons  speak- 
loudly  in  the  passage.  The  voices  were 
^^  lierdoor. 

^We  have  a  warrant  and  will  search  the 
l^oiiie,''  said  some  one,  speaking  in  harsh,  dis* 
^Kveeable  tones.  ^' There  is  a  room  at  the  end 
^^   this  passage,  and  you  must  open  it." 

^Tou  might  be  ashamed,''  answered  a 
'^^man — It  was  not  Madeline's  voice — '*  to 
^^^me  this  way  among  unprotected  females." 

^  Oh  I  oh,  dear,  Mrs.  Modesty,"  replied  the 
^^•'^  speaker.  '^Come,  now,  no  palaver,  and 
^X^cn  the  door.  You  know  a  search  'em  is  as 
B^><Qd  as  a  crowbar." 

^  Pm  sure,  sir,  you  won't  stand  by,  and  see 
^     woman  abused  this  way,"  said  the  female 
^You  look  like  a  gentleman,  not  as 
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that  other  fellow,  that  has  lowneaa  itaiB(^ 
between  his  eyes.*' 

**  Bravo  I  miatn^ss,  at  it  again.     Have  f^ 
found  the  key  yet  ?    Here  goea  then/'  and 
quick  step    advanced    towarda   the    door 
Emily's  room.    •*  Open  it  now— or — ^ 
^  Stop,  and  I'D  open  it— Stop,  you  brute.** 
'^  Tou're  getting  on,  ma'am  in  your  leasona*^ 
Never  mind,  a  little  soap  and  water  at  New*^^ 
gate  will  improve  your  complexion. — Peihapa 
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lefinre  leen,  and  Sir  Thomts  with  another 
nuuiy  walked  into  her  room.  The  woman  iib- 
itantiy  slammed  the  door  to,  when  they  had 
entered^  exclaiming  as  she  retreated  down  the 
PWMgc, 

^  You're  in  now.    Won't  you  get  out  ?'* 

«  What's  that»  look  to  the  door,  Bradford,'* 
said  Sir  Thomas,  advancing  to  Emily.  ^*  My 
dear  Miss  Harvey,  we  have  at  last  found  you 
out'* 

To  say  Emily  was  not  rejoiced  at  being 
discovered,  would  be  untrue,  although  she  was 
somewhat  chagrined,  that  Walter  had  not 
been  first  on  the  ground.  She  thanked  the 
Baronet  kindly  for  his  services. 

^My  carriage  is  at  the  door,"  said  he,  ''and 
we  shall  leave  London  this  instant  for  Ton- 
hvidge  HalL  This  morning,  I  heard  of  your 
beuig  carried  ofl^  and  instantly  applied  to  the 
magistrates  for  a  power  to  search  this  house, 
which  I  imagined,  from  other  circumstances 
tbat  earns  to  my  knowledge  about  the  afEgdr, 
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wn  likely  now  to  be  the  place  of  your  wi* 
deuce." 

^Whftt  can  the  cbncumstancea  be?*aikdi 
Emfly.  ^Do  you  know  the  anthor  of  the  out- 
rage?^ 

^  I  do.  Miss  Harvey^  but  we  waate  time.^ 
The  erening  is  far  adyanced^  and  I  ahooU 
like  to  reach  the  Hall  early/' 

Emily  immediately  consented  to  acocMnpanj' 
him,  and  Dixon  turned  round  to  his  com* 
panion,  who  stood  at  the  door  with  his  band 
on  the  lock,  and  his  eyes  taking  the  fixiDy 
dimensions^  and  particulars  of  the  apaitr 
ment. 

<^  Open  the  door^  Bradford." 
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^>lRet   old  tricks.— Set  a   thief  to  catch   a 

^^^i^y"  and  Mr.  Bradford  took  a  sharp  pointed 

'^^-^tnunent  oat  of  his  pocket.    '^  Always  carry 

^^^  toob  you  see/'  and  in  a   few   minutes 

^S^coed  the  door.    Dixon  walked  before  Emily. 

^Bradford^  you  can   remember   how  you 

^*tne^"  he  observed.    "There  are   so  many 

t^^sssges  in  this  house,  that  one  might  easily 

Ko  astray." 

•'Never  fear,^  repUed  Mn  Bradford,  "PU 
iiianage  that,^  abd  he  led  the  way  down 
itiirs. 

Emily's  shawl  and  bonnet,  in  the  huny  of 
leaving  the  room,  had  been  forgotten.  The 
Baronet  sent  Bradford  for  it,  while  he  him« 
self  remained  with  her.  lie  took  her  hand 
in  his,  looked  into  her  face  and  said, — 

'*  Can  I  hope,  ever  to  be  able  to  obtain  a 
change  of  the  sentence  you  have  pronounced 
sgainst  me  ?" 
^*  Do  not  let  us  renew  that  subject/'  replied 
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Emily^  withdrawing  her  hand.    ^  As  a  friend 
I  may  always  esteem  you.    Do  not  ask  more.*' 

There  was  a  decision^  an  emphasis,  in  what 
she  had  said,  that  stopped  a  reply,  and  Mr. 
Bradford  came  down  stairs  with  the  bonnet 
and  shawl.  Sir  Thomas  entered  the  carnage 
withr  Miss  Harvey,  and  they  left  Madeline' 
house. 

^'WeU,^  said  Dixon  to   himself,   and  be 
looked  at  his  companion  as  the  thought  croned 
his  mind,  ^  I  have  tried  every  fidr  means^  ind 
shall  now  employ  others,  for  this  girl  mmt  be 
mine.'' 
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CHAPTER  XL 


Lkt  ui   drop  Walter  Clayton,  and  write  a 
chapter  of  hiatorjr.    Our  tale  owes  ita  origin 
to  the  London  Riota,  of  1780;  and  therefore, 
before  we  enter  upon  the  acenes  of  that  period 
that  are  connected  with  the  fortunes  of  Wal- 
ter  Clayton,    it  ia   most    requisite    for    the 
edification  of  the  public,  that  we  should  tell 
them  what  those  Riota  were. — ^We  mean  no 
want  of  respect  for  that  learned   body,  but 
memory  ia  treacherous,  and  often  requires  being 
refireahed* 
The  RioU  of  1780  originated  in  the  fanaU- 
K  3 
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cism  of  some  ProtestantSi  who  had  been  eior 
ted  by  the  resistance  offered  on  the  part  of  the 
Scotch  Presbyterians^  to  any  relaxation  of  the 
Penal  Code  against  the  Papists.    Someweik* 
minded  men^  who  were  led  by  the  lying  itoriei 
of  designing  knaves,  had  united  together  for 
the  protection  of  their   religion  against  the 
encroachments  of  Popery^  under  the  titks  of 
'^  Protestant  Associations/'  and  recommended 
others  to  do  likewise.    They  elected,  as  tbe^ 
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*  King  William  the  thirds  entituled — <  An  Act 
r   the   further   preventmg   the   growth   of 

The  Act  had  been  passed  to  repeal  certain 
mozioas  clauses  embodied  in  some  of  the 
ITS,  passed  in  the  reign  of  William  and 
Imrj^ — such  as  the  apprehension  and  prose- 
itioii  of  Bishops^  Priests,  or  Jesuits  of  the 
Moiah  Communion — the  subjection  of  any 
atholicsy  lay  or  clerical,  to  perpetual  imprison- 
tent  for  the  heinous  and  most  Anti-Protestant 
:t— -of  keejnng  a  school,  or  taking  upon 
lemaelves  the  education  or  government  of 
oath,  within  the  realm  or  the  dominions 
donging  to  it — and  the  prevention  of  persons 
ducated  in  the  Popish  Communion,  or  pro- 
essing  that  religion,  to  inherit,  by  descent, 
nj  property  within  the  kingdom  of  England 
•-alao  that  clause  of  the  same  Act,  which  for- 
Mde  Catholics  the  power  of  purchasing 
nanors,  lands,  the  profits  out  of  lands,  or 
^oits,  within  Oreat  Britain. 
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The  repeal  of  these  mtolerant  proriaioi 
made  for  the  greater  seeurity  of  the  Proteitani 
religion  within  the  realm^  was  juatly  looked 
upon  by  all  bigots  and  canting  hypocrites,  who 
sang  ihtn,  as  they  siiig  even  now^  with  peace 
and  charity^  on  their  lips,  and  rancx>rous  hatred 
in  their  hearts^  hymns  of  good  will  towards 
all,  whilst,  by  their  coDduet,  they  exhibited  the 
feelings  of  demons  against  the  men  who  differ* 
ed  from  them.  This  most  offended  class  of 
indiYidoals  presented  a  petition  to  the  House 
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Chem — into  a  toleration  of  their  religion— a 
heinoos  offence  in  the  eyes  of  the  peti* 
i;  and  the  liberty  given  to  their  Bishops 
Priests  to  live  without  the  fear  of  deaths 
€ir  banishment  perpetuslly  before  their  eyes- 
together  with  the  license  extended  to  the 
•choolmaster  to  educate  children  of  the  Catho- 
lic Communion^  seemed  to  them,  the  avowed 
protecUon  of  superstition,  idolatry  and  re- 
bellion. 

They  could  not  conceive  the  right  a  Papist 
had»  to  invest  his  capital  in  the  purchase  of 
British  Protestant  soil,  or  inherit  the  same.  It 
gave  him  a  power  of  sowing  and  cutting  his 
own  grain— -of  growing  timber,  of  ploughingand 
harrowing,  or  keeping  a  preserve  and  shooting 
Us  own  game.  Protestant  stomachs,  however 
they  might  reject  the  spiritualities  of  Popery, 
yearned  after  Popish  property,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  distasteful  to  them  than  the 
institution  of  a  law,  which  allowed  the  Catho- 
lic  father  to  bequeath   to  his  Catholic  son 
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his   property^  whilst  the  latter  obtsbed  the 
power  of  enjoying  it,  or  prevented  the  tlieni* 
tion  of  an  estate  from  the  fiunily  that  nugK 
have  held  it  for  centuries,  unless  the  kirfid 
heir  proved  his  claim  by  renouncing  the  le- 
ligion    of  his    forefathers,    and    pronoandng 
damnation  and  idolatiy  against,  perhaps,  fail 
own  parents,  whose  bones  might  be  slnmbe^ 
ing  in  their  graves. 

Then  came  the  tender  regard  of  the  petition- 
ers for  Popish  consciences.    They  feared  leit 
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irethren  of  Scotland  had  been  assured^  that 
hcgne  would  be  no  law  made  to  &voar  it  there. 
(ootlandj  bj  the  spirit  she  had  shown^  had 
nnced  the  government  to  draw  back  from  its 
(itention  of  relieving  the  Catholics  within  its 
loondsy  and  was  England  to  submit  to  an  in- 
tignityj  which  Scotland  had  successfully  re- 
isted  ?  The  thing  was  most  atrocious,  Scotch- 
nen  without  breeches  had  refused^  in  spite  of 
nther  law  or  government,  to  act  as  Christians, 
md  Englishmen^  beef  eating,  round  paunched 
Eoglishment  were  surely  better  than  the  beg- 
garly Scots. 

Lord  George  Gordon  headed  these  ragged 
regiments — for  to  the  credit  of  the  men,  who 
considered  their  Protestantism  nothing  the 
worse,  because  their  Catholic  brethren  had  free 
toleration  to  worship  their  God  as  they  pleased, 
not  a  decent  individual,  not  a  person  of  worth 
or  standing  joined  in  this  manifestation  of 
violence  and  disorder — and  to  the  credit  of  the 
K  5 
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pvties  who  oomposed  his  Lordihip^s  tioop^^ 
theie  nnoteitiiit  fencibles  booq  hid  down  thn^'^ 
aMomed  dunieten  oi  the  advocates  of  eicla*'^^^ 
aife  ProtestaDt  worship — for  bad  as  this  la-      ^ 
potatioQ  was,  it  was  bat  an  assumption — and 
took  to  that   occupation^   which    was   mm 
congenial  to  their  minds,  and  which  thej  de* 
tomined  to  adopt,  that  of  murder  and  robberjr, 
and  arson.    Thej  began  their  career  as  religi- 
ous  intolerants — they  ended  it  as  thieves  sod 
muiderers* 
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the  viokiit  proceedings  in  that  dtj,  by 
peaoefnl  remonstance^  and  vithout  the  interven- 
tion of  the  military^  the  baneful  influence  of  the 
mauanplt  of  a  Qovemment  succumbing  to  a  rab- 
Ue,  and  promising  not  to  introduce  a  particular 
neatiirey  because  it  was  displeasing  to  them,  had 
operated  upon  the  Loyal,  Protestant  Zealots,  of 
London,  and  its  effects — subversion  of  .order, 
the  degradation  of  the  estates  of  the  Realm — 
insecurity  for  life  and  property — and  the  most 
extraordinary  turbulence  and  confusion. 

In  the  after  workings  of  the  Rioters,  when 
tbey  had  exhibited  their  true  characters,  and 
used  their  watch-word  of  '^  No  Popery,"  but 
u  the  signal  for  attack  upon  every  house, 
whose  proprietor  might  dissent  from  them  in 
opinion,  as  to  their  proceedings,  or  whose 
wealth  might  afford  an  inducement  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  violence,  their  religious  tone 
became  a  mockery,  and  their  ostensible  object 
seemed    alone    plunder.    The  course  of  the 
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fortunes  of  Walter  Ckytmi^  moetimfortoiiate^ 
for  him,  led  him  through  the  worst 
that  occurred  during  the  occupation  of 
don  by  the  Rioters,  and  in  his  own  letters,  and 
a  short  journal  which  he  made  of  what  he 
most  unwillingly  witnessed,  he  has  left  a 
graphic  account  of  the  proceedings  during 
that  time* 

Mob  violence,  when  excited  for  the  promo- 
tion of  unworthy  objects,  brings  about  its  own 
punishment  It  arms  against  itself  the  peacea- 
ble  ordera  of  soctety.  and  ahats  out  the 
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predpioej  and  took  away  the  means  of  safely^ 
letuming  or  descending,  how  foolish  it  is  to 
trust  instigators  to  violence,  when  the  many 
must  suffer  for  the  madness  of  the  fevr. 
We  shall  return  to  Walter  Clayton. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 


Thursday,  the  first  day  of  June,  1780,  w>^\ 
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ft  window  Uiiid^  he  raised  the  nash,  and 
ned  out  to  catch  the  morning  breeze. 
Fhe  mild,  balmj  air^  fanned  his  cheek,  and 
isthed  upon  him  its  freshness,  while  thou* 
ids  of  gilded  butterflies,  and  insects,  with 
im  hopping  about  and  chirping  through 
alirubs  and  trees  upon  the  lawn,  enjoyed 
^  sadiant  sunshine.  Walter  fislt  h^>py, — 
9V7  in  his  position, — ^hi^py  in  nature's 
^i&tiea^  and  his  own  possessions.  The  fair- 
^  of  the  morning  had  banished  from  his 
^^di  every  remembrance  of  pain,  every  cause 


^e  had  commenced  reading  the  book  he 
^k  up^  when  he  was  startled  by  a  carrii^ 
^^Ting  furiously  up  the  avenue,  and  the  bell 
^  pulled  with  a  violence  that  almost  pulled  it 
^m.  Walter  ran  down  to  the  door  with  the 
•«ition  of  opening  it,  and  nearly  tumbled  over 
Nrd  Tonbridge  who  was  dashing  past  him  in 
^  hurry  to  enter  the  house.  His  Lordship  was 
%  more  than  half  dressed,  and  when  he  saw 
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Clayton  at  the  door,  he   ezdaimed  mcwm* 
fiiUy:— 
^Walter!    Walter!    what  has  become  of 

^<  Emily,  my  God  !  my  Lord^  what  do  yo^ 
meanP 

^*  She  is  lost,  gone,  stolen  !** 

''  Speak,  tell  me  what  you  mean  ?"  said  CSaT' 
ton,  much  alarmed  by  the  Peer's  manner. 

**She  went  yesterday    to    dine   with   tb^ 
Rector. — ^The  carriage  has  been  found  on  th^ 
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^Tou  sent  to  the  Rector's?*'  continued 
Chyton. 

^I  went  myself,  but  beyond  her  quitting 
the  house,  they  could  tell  nothing.'^ 

f  My  dear  uncle,  expedition  is  every  thing 
in  this  business.  We  must  not  lose  a  mo- 
ment. Tell  me,  where  is  Sir  Thomas  Dixon  ? 
he  can  be  the  most  usefuL'^ 

^He  quitted  the  Hall  yesterday  for  the 
Ccmtinent.*^ 

^  Wdl,**  and  Walter  paused  for  a  moment. 
A  suspicion  had  entered  his  mind.  ^  No  mat- 
ter^  I  wiU  rouse  Jones,  and  send  out  all  the 
serfants,  to  gather  what  information  they 
can,  and  then  we  shall  perhaps  be  better  en- 
abled how  to  act.  I  shall  not  detain  you  a 
moment,'^  and  Walter  hastened  to  call  Gabriel 
Jones. 

Gabriel  did  not  answer,  and  Clayton 'open- 
ed his  chamber  door.  The  bed  did  not  seem 
to  have  been  lain  upon,  the  clothes  were  not 
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movedj  and  ratber  astonished  at  this  occur-^ 
rcDce,  Walter  went  to  dress*  He  ordered  all 
the  servants  to  mount|  and  scour  the  countxyi 
bringing  wbateTer  mformation  ihey  could  get, 
over  to  Tonbridge  Hall,  and  he  acGomp&nidl 
hi*  uncle  back  to  his  residenoe. 

The  postillion  was  again  examined^  and  be 
stated  he  thought  he  saw  a  carriage  standing 
close  by  the  place  where  he  was  knocked 
down.  This  information  was  also  strengthenp 
ed  by  that  of  a  servant*  who  reported  bow 
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mnd  fome  money  from  him,  in  order  not  to 
Joee  time  going  orer  to  the  Manor  House. 
Wlie&  quitting  the  Hall,  a  man  brought 
Gabriel's  hat  and  coat.  He  had  found  them 
oo  the  edge  of  the  mill  pond,  and  Walter,.who 
instantly  recognized  them,  more  in  the  dark 
than  ever,  drore  on  to  London. 

He  made  frequent  enquiries  on  the  road, 
and  firom  what  he  could  learn,  he  was  led  to 
bdierei  that  Emily  was  the  party  conveyed 
in  the  chaise,  which  had  been  remarked  at 
ererj  turnpike  gate  and  village,  through  which 
it  had  passed,  as  far  as  he  had  yet  travelled. 

He  stopped  at  a  small  town,  fifteen  miles 
fiom  London,  in  order  to  change  horses,  and 
made  his  usual  enquiries.  The  landlord  told 
hiniy  that  the  very  chaise  of  which  he  spoke, 
had  obtamed  a  relay  of  horses  at  his  house. 

^<  Who  ordered  the  horses?''  asked  Walter. 

They  had  been  ordered  by  letter, — a  liberal 
amount  enclosed  for  payment ;  and  the  letter 
stated  the  hour  when  they  would  be  required. 
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with  every  injunctioD  as  to  Becresy,  adding, 
that  tbey  would  be  employed  in  GovemiueDt 
service*  Such  was  the  substance  of  the  laud- 
lord^a  reply* 

Walter  asked  to  see  the  letter.  It  was 
written  in  a  cramp^  disguised  handj  yet  there 
was  an  evidence  in  its  characters^  where  the 
pen  more  than  once  had  seemed  to  foi^t 
the  mystery  of  its  master^  and  wrote  out  freely? 
which  Clayton  could  not  understand.  He  had 
seen    the   band^    or  something   very  like    it^ 
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M  to  the  persons  who  were  concerned  in  the 
ibduction.  A  something  in  the  note  caught 
lis  eye^  he  took  it  up  again^  and  on  the  back^ 
— >^7hich  he  had  not  before  looked  at, — ^he 
)Otild  plainly  trace  the  characters  of  Sir 
ITiomas  Dixon.  By  some  strange  over-^ 
ight,  it  had  been  directed  in  an  undisguised 
land,  and  Walter,  in  his  desire  to  penetrate 
lie  mystery  of  the  interior,  had  overlooked  the 
letters  on  its  back. 

Under  the  conviction  that  Emily  was  in 
Dixon's  power,  Walter  did  not  delay  on  the 
iiMid.  He  still  was  most  minute  in  his  in- 
qiuries,  and  from  every  thing  he  could  learn, 
lie  was  certain  that  the  chaise,  which  seemed 
to  have  attracted  so  much  attention,  was  the 
one  that  contained  Emily.  About  four  o'clock, 
be  was  within  two  miles  of  London.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  chaise  as  it  came  nearer  the  Me- 
tropolis was  less  identified,  and  when  he  had 
entered  the  city,  he  lost  all  traces  of  it. 

London  was  quiet  and  calm,  the  calm  of  the 
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«"iiitifflcd  stono*^    Hie  wslls  vrere  pkcardec^ 
villi  notices,  and  the  resolutions  that  bad  heetm 
^tcfied  iBtQ  s£  Ike  greut  Protestant  meeting  oE 
the  29tli  of  May.   Tbey  seemed  then  to  attract 
Ettle  atteotiotit  and  Clayton  was  in  no  mood 
to  bestow  upon  them  more    than    a  passmg 
ofasenmtion.  He  dfore  on  to  the  hotel,  in  which 
be  bad  stopped^  on  his  last  visit  to  the  Metro- 
polis.    The  people  of  the  house  knew  hitUi  and 
when  be  had  taken  some  refreshment,  be  wrote 
Lord 
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To  continue  his  search  at  that  hour,  Walter 
thought  would  be  useless ;  but  he  resolved  to 
walk  out,  and  perhaps  chance  might  throw 
fomething  in  his  way.  He  walked  through 
some  of  the  most  frequented  streets^  and 
amnaed  himself  reading  the  various  notices 
and  placards  that  were  posted  up  through  the 
dtj^  calling  upon  the  Loyal^  Protestant  people 
of  London  to  assemble  on  the  following  day, 
in  St.  George's  Fields^  to  carry  up  the  petition 
of  the  Aaaodation  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

It  was  late  when  he  returned  to  his  hdteL 
Hie  streeta  were  very  quiet,  scarcely  a  soul 
sdnringy  unless  a  mischievous  boy  writing  with 
chalk  on  the  fronta  of  the  houses  opposite  to 
the  lamps,  the  words — ^  No  Pope/'  and  "  Re^ 
peaL"  Times  are  changed. — ^I'he  two  watch-** 
noida  of  I78O5  would  seem  something  like  an 
attempt  to  overturn  the  Constitution  and  State^ 
if  employed  in  1841.  The  peo|)le  at  the  hotel 
chatted  about  the  expected  events  of  the  mor- 
row, aa  if  they  were  matters  of  alight  import^ 
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ance>  and  the  proprietor  of  the  house  spoke  ^ 
the  attempts  to  repeal  the  late  acts  of  toler^ 
tioD,  in  a  tone  of  decided  opposition. 

Walter  went  to  bed^  but  did  not  sleep.  H^ 
tossed  and  tumbled  about,  without  even  the 
prospect  of  enjoying  rest,  and  the  moming^s 
sun  had  long  risen,  before  he  closed  his  eyes* 
He  was  wakened  early  by  the  noise  in  the 
streets,  and  remembering  his  business  in  Lon- 
don, he  immediately  got  up»  and  dressed 
The  streets  afforded  a  strange  contrast  with 
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'^ti  carried  placards,  with  the  same  inscrip- 
^^^  upon  them  through  the  streets,  and  ban* 
^t^  flags,  and  all  the  insignia  usoal  in  party 
^vtioessions,  were  continually  being  borne  to- 
^Vds  the  place  of  the  meeting. 

Walter  did  not  delay  at  breakfast.  After 
%ud(ing  some  arrangements,  he  left  his  hotel, 
^th  the  determination  of  calling  upon  Mr. 
"Thompson,  in  Cavendish  Square,  and  taking 
him  to  Sir  Thomas  Dixon's  residence,  or  at 
least  learning,  if  possible,  where  he  might 
obtain  information,  whether  the  Baronet  was 
OD  the  Continent  or  not.  He  did  not  imagine^ 
that  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  carry 
Emily  out  of  England,  if  she  were  even  in  his 
possession. 

When  he  arrived  at  Cavendish  Square,  the 
house  in  which  Mr.  Thompson  had  resided 
was  closed,  the  window  shutters  put  to,  and 
no  appearance  of  any  person  living  in  it.  On 
inquiry,  he  learned  that  Mr.  Thompson  had 
been  on  the  Continent  for  the  last  six  months, 
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and  the  fbrnitiire  had  been  removed.    He  ^ 
went  to  Sir  Thomas  Dixon'a  houaey  bat  ^ 
Baronet  had  not  been  heard  of  jfor  aometii0^ 
The  care-taker  knew  nothing  about  him,  af^ 
thus  Walter^  as  wise  as  before  he  set  out,  r^ 
turned  towards  his  hoteL 

It  was  with  difficulty  he  could  walk  through 
the  streets  on  account  of  the  dense  crowds  tha^ 
now  filled  thenu  When  he  reached  Holboni^ 
the  way  was  perfectly  impassable,  and  allowing^ 
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thanks  to  the  congratulations  of  the  multitude, 
was  decorated  with  a  very  large,  blue  cockade, 
aad  his  hair  combed  stiff  and  flat  over  hit 
forehead  and  temples,  gave  to  his  countenance, 
anoddj  puritanical  expression.  The  carriage 
drove  down  Cheapside,  and  crossed  London 
Bridge^  whilst  many  of  the  crowd  ran  after 
it,  aad  the  more  sober  portion  walked  quietlj, 
by  the  sarnie  route,  to  the  meeting.  By  an 
immense  exertion,  squeezing  and  crushing^ 
Walter  obtained  a  release  from  the  position  he 
had  most  unwillingly  occupied,  and  taking  a 
hackney  coacbt  returned  to  lua  hotel. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


Whbn  Walter  readied  his  hotel. 


he  foun^^ 
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wu  one  o'clock  when  he  again  qoitted 
c>td,  and  when  he  had  reached  Cornhilly 
f^rotestant  Associates  were  filing  through 
ted  street  into  Cheapside.  They  had  left 
eoige's  fields  in  three  divisions^  and  cross* 
e  river  over  different  bridges;  one  over 
fiiar's^  a  aeeond  over  Westminster^ 
he  third  and  last,  over  London  bridge, 
vooeed  in  a  coach  as  he  had  oom^ 
r  thought  would  attract  too  much 
ioQ  and  he  determined  to  fidl  in  with 
occasion^  and  go  on  to  the  Abbey  <hi 

crowds  which  he  had  met  in  the  mom- 
lad  become  organized^  and  thej  now 
ed  in  a  body  with  ahnost  military  pre- 
The  division  that  crossed  London 
p  and  the  one  to  which  Walter  had  at- 
i  himself  for  the  other  two  had  taken 
ot  routes^  to  proceed  to  the  House  of 
lonsy   marched  through  Cheiqpside  into 
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8t  FraPs  Chiirdi-yard,  and  then  into  m^ 
itvML 

The  procesnon,  so  fiur,  had  been  meeti 
ly.  The  division  waa  headed  bjmen< 
baonera,  and  a  arnaU  band  of  mnaiciani^  wfaoae 
ehief  initrnment  seemed  to  be  the  Highland 
bagpipe.  Tliere  was  no  rioting  nor  diatab- 
anee^  and  when  they  had  readied  Tempb 
Bar,  they  filed  through  it  into  the  Strandi 
and  continued  thdr  progress.  Walter  modi 
wished,  had  he  been  able,   to  have    separated 
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tte  procttuon,  and  ererj  shop  door  wai  liter* 
aUj  jammed  up  with  human  heads  and  bodies* 
It  was  equally  impossible  to  stand   or  go 
Inek^  wd  with  considerable  reluctance  Walter 
was  compelled  to  continue  as  he  had  begun*. 
At  Charing  Cross,  the  whole  divisbn  halted. 
before  it  turned  into   Parliament  street   to 
proceed  to  Palace  yard^  which    had    beea 
agreed  upon  as  the  place  of  re-assembUngi 
Several  persons^  who   seemed   to  have   the. 
authori^  of  leaders^  went  through  the  di?i« 
sion»  advised  the  men  to  be  fimiy  as  they 
weie  near  the  scene  of  action^  and  reminct- 
ed  theniy  how  they  were   about   to  contend. 
iSor  their  religion  and  liberty^  against    the 
encroachments    of    tyrannising,     ididatroua 
Fdpery. 

The  word  was  ^ven,  and  they  again  re> 
iumed  thdr  march.  In  a  few  minutes  tliej 
had  reached  Palace  yard,  where  the  other  two. 
divisions  had  ahready  assembled,  and  Walter 
St  length  contrived  to  separate  himself  from 
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theoL    Hie  ahoato  and  cheers  of  recbgnilk^^ 
ivith  wliidi  the  one  partjr  was  greeted  by  tk---^ 
odierj  had  died  away  into  a  confiiaed  monnu^^ 
of  peraonis  taUdiig  and  oooghing,  when  WaP*^"*^ 
tcr  q[QiCted  the  yard^  and  croased  over  to 
Abbey.    He  was  ignorant  of  the  locaK^j  bat 
he  thought  that  if  once  turned  with  hia  fiue  in 
the  dbneetion  he  had  gone  with  Louise  on  the 
last  night  he  had  met  her,  he  might  be  able 
to  go  to  the  street  he  sought.    In  accoidance 
with  this  determination!  he  stood  beside  the 
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liad  he  remembeied  to  have  pasted.  Nearly 
two  boura  had  been  spent  in  this  fruitless 
ponuit,  when  once  more  the  sounds  and  roar 
of  voices  were  heard  in  the  distance,  loud  and 
damoroos,  the  signs  of  riot  and  disordei*,  and 
Walter  thought  as  he  approached  the  noise, 
that  he  could  distinguish  a  figure  which  he 
should  know.  Some  dock  struck  beside  him ; 
he  looked  up  and  saw  the  turrets  and  pinnacles 
of  Westminster,  and  in  turning  a  corner,  he 
beheld  again  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  round 
which  an  angiy  sea  of  human  beings,  pitched, 
and  tossed,  and  roared.  His  eyes  still  were 
rivetted  upon  the  figure.  He  could  swear  to 
the  back  of  Richard  Humphries,  but  the  at* 
tomey  had  entered  the  crowd,  and  Walter 
followed  him. 

The  mob  filled  the  Palace  yard,  and  all  the 
arenues  leading  up  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
They  had  also  beseiged  the  leblnes  of  the  in- 
terior, and  thronged  and  jostled  the  Members 
who  were  coming  to  attend  their  duties.  All 
h  i 


\ 


of  thepMceflbk  pwmMkm  of  it^ 
nomhig  had  vttuabedy  and  riot  and 
began  to  exhibit  themaetvoo*    Even  Ao 
wapgclablc  pciaona  that  mingled  widi  tbe  ] 
ooarion  J  bad  gradoally  ittiiodj  until  iSbft  \ 
raflknty  of  the  gnrap  bad  taken  vp  fliair"^ 
pbeea,  and  tomnlti  nproar,  oathsy  and  duidn  ' 
filled  the  Fdaoe  yard  ^  and  were  beard  in  the 
Hooaes   of  Loida   and   Coramona.    Sevend 
Members  attempted  to  malce  their  way  tliioiigh 
the   multitude.    Some  were  stripped^   some 
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Inn.  He  pmsed  on  after  him.  Eveiy  itep 
opened  the  way  to  new  scenes  of  riot  and 
violence^  bnt  he  felt  convinced  that  if  Emily 
were  in  London^  Humphries  would  know 
where  ;  supposing  his  suspicions  as  to  Dizon^s 
agencj  in  the  business  being  correct,  and  he 
dslennined  to  have  a  word  with  the  attorney* 

^  Stand  off,  sir,  stand  from  beside  the  free 
Pjroteitant  people,  you're  none  of  us/'  said  a 
saOf  against  whom  Walter  had  jostled  in  the 
ardour  of  pursuit,  ^  Tou're  none  of  ub»  none 
ef  usy  sir. — ^Where's  your  cockade?  Where's 
your  sign  of  Protestantism  ?'' 

Walter  would  have  gone  on* 

^Ay*  ay*  w.  A  spy^ — a  Popish  govern- 
ment hacky  sir.  Once  more,  sir,— where's 
your  cockade?", 

^  Take  this  un,  youngster/*  said  a  man  by 
his  side,  and  Walter  snatched  the  knot  out 
ef  his  hand,  stuck  it  upon  his  hat,  and  plungp- 
ed  in  the  centre  of  the  crowd.  Richard 
Humphries  was  but  a  few  yards  before  him. 
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and   he   also   had   mounted   the  sjmbbl  o( 
party. 

The  mob  continued  their  violenoe.    1M 
had  ahnoet  entered  the  House  of  CommoiO^ 
Perhaps  their  leader  would  have  brongbt  tb^ 
in,  only  he  feared  for  hia  own  aafety,  and  ^ 
Walter   got  mwe   amongst  them^   he  coxM^ 
better  see  their  conduct,  though  he  heeded  thei^^ 
but  little,  for  he  was  surrounded  by  danger"^ 
The  military  were  called  out,  and  both  horsi^ 
and  foot  were  filing  into   the  yard,  and  the  ^ 
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him,  the  foot  diarged  with 
.ett  upon  the  people  where  he  stood, 

with  them,  was  tossed  about,  al- 
j  jet  his  eyes  never  missed  the 
tomejr*  His  eodcade  identified  him 
ioters,  and  he  received  assistance 
from  some  strong  arm  that  sup- 
;  in  the  pressure  of  the  crowd,  or 
im  beyond  the  readi  of  danger. 
t  now  wounded.  Their  courage 
and  the  chunour  and  violence  had 
ibsided.  The  military  cleared  out 
The  galleries  of  the  House  were 
r  them,  and  the  excitement  in  that 
g  considerable  lessened,  the  Mem- 
irliament  also  standing  firm  in  the 
their  principles,  after  rallying  again 
doors,  again  yielding  before  the 
he  greater  portion  of  them  cleared 

Pslaee  yardy  and  the  stream  that 
moment  more  muddied  by  the  ad- 
le  filth  and  the  ruffianism  of  a  large 
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dtj,  fUk  koie  and  wil%  throni^  ibt  iMi 
—the  Bob  quitted  the  Honae  of  Comnoii 
to  Gttvyoo  tlieir  dcvastetiiMis  in  •oaio  odtf 
place. 

Waher  cxiiild  aee  the  attoffn^  bone  Mtf 
with  the  cnmd»    It  was  the  knt  view  he  cb* 
tained  of  him,  and  up  to  that  moment  hia  Cf0* 
had  nercr  hiat  him,  but  now  when  he  m%hfl^ 
have  been  able  to  reach  him,  he  waa  carriec^ 
away  beyond  hia  gra^  and  compl^el^  loat^ 
to  his  view.    He  struggled  to  get  forward, 
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cd  his  menioiy  aligfatl/y  and  as  he  gazed  more 
tfrietlj  at  the  hooaesy  and  examined  his  post* 
tioo,  BOW  walking  en  one  side,  and  then 
eoBUBg  down  the  other,  he  felt  convinced  that 
ha  had  atombled  npon  Madeline's  residence. 
The  ooacb-aland  at  the  bottom  of  the  street, 
At  TBfy  appearance  of  the  houses,  confirmed 
his  suspicions.  But  how  was  he  to  act  ?  how 
enquire  for  Madeline,  of  whom  he  knew  no- 
thhig?  had  she  not  also  told  him,  that  his 
being  in  her  house,  was  attended  with  danger? 
perhapa  in  making  open  search  for  her,  he 
might  provoke  this  very  danger.  These 
thoughts  were  busy  in  his  mind,  when  a  tra- 
vriling  carriage  turned  rapidly  into  the  street. 
Waller  stopped  for  a  moment,  and  two  men 
got  out  of  it,  as  the  horses  were  pulled  up  op- 
ponte  to  a  house  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
row.  They  stood  on  the  curbstone  for  a  short 
tine,  apparently  in  earnest  conversation,  and 
Ate  both  entered  the  house.  Walter  recog- 
niaed  in  one  of  them,  Dixon« 
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Various  plans  suggested  theiiisel?e«  to  Us 
on  the  moment.    He  would  charge  Dixon  ft^ 
carrying  off  his  cousin,  would  go  into  th^ 
house  after  him — and  then  came  the  bi/fifi 
of  Madeline — if  that  were   her  house.    TL^ 
thoughts  were  again  routed  ;  a  man  came  oi^ 
of  the  house,  and  let  down  the  carriage  step^ 
then  a  woman  crossed  from  the  door  and  en*^ 
tered  the  vehicle,  while  a  man  followed  her«^ 
He  was  not  deceived  this  time.     The  female 
was  Emily,  her  companion  Sir  Thomas  Dixon. 
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lelf  bewfldered  and  oonfiised^  was  in  pursuit 
of  Dixon* 

^This  is  strange,"  he  muttered.  ^Sir 
Thomas  Dizon  leaves  Tonbridge  Hall  to  go  to 
the  Continent,  on  the  same  night  my  cousin 
is  carrM  off  by  forc^— Dixon  orders  horses 
OQ  the  road— and  now  I  find  her  willingly  in 
his  company,  going,  I  know  not  where.  Rather 
a  pretty  chain  of  evidence,  and  might  puzzle 
an '  Old  Bailey'  practitioner.  PU  watch  their 
movements  for  a  little  time,''  he  added,  looking 
oat  at  the  travelling  carriage  which  was  a  hun* 
died  yards  or  more  before  him,  moving  along 
rather  sbwly. 

Once  he  had  mentally  determined  to  get  out 
of  the  carriage  and  speak  to  Dixon,  but  the 
cnrioos  position  of  the  parties  prevented  him. 
If  Emily  had  been  alone,  or  in  other  company, 
he  might  have  done  so.  Here,  however,  she 
seemed  willingly  to  accept  of  the  Baronet's 
societj  and  protection,  made  no  show  of  dislike 
to  himy  and  Walter  did  not  conceive  himself 
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iDliiMte  enough  mith  any  tt  the  putiei  to 
seek  an  explanation.    From  tbe  aooottnt  ofbcf 
eapture  he  had  expected  to  have  found  hfr  ^ 
unwilling   priaoner^  when  he  would  withi*^ 
heaitation  hare  ofiercd  her  hia  ateiitapeti  \i^ 
eircumstancea  had  altered  theae  ft^ngi^  an^ 
be  determined  to  drive  quietly  after  the  eat^ 
riage  to  the  outakirta  of  the  city,  and  if  ah^ 
accompanied  Dixon  out  of  London,  he  wouk^ 
return  instantly  to  the  Manor  Houae. 

Dixon's  carriaiEe  travelbd  very  slowly,  taking 
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After  great  difficulty  and  dday,  the  carriage 
icadied  the  termination  of  Piccadilly,  but  here 
to  pvoeeed,  aa  Dixon  seemed  to  intend,  was 
impoaaible.  The  horKi^  beads  were  turned  up 
URndmill  street,  and  the  carriage  remained 
stationary,  blocked  up  on  all  sides  by  dense 
masses  of  people.  Walter  could  see  Dixon  put 
Ua  bead  frequently  out  of  the  carriage  win* 
dQiw%  and  request  the  people  to  stand  aside 
and  allow  him  to  pass,  but  they  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  Ua  entreaties^  and  the  horses  were  back- 
td,  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  into  Coventry 
street,  dong  which  they  proceeded 

Hie  crowd  was  every  moment  increasing, 
and  Walter  had  some  difficulty  to  prevail  upon 
die  driver  to  go  on,  for  the  people  had  so 
eorapktely  filled  the  way,  that  it  was  with  the 
greatest  danger  the  man  could  force  a  passage 
with  Ua  horses  through  them.  Walter  still 
kept  Dixon's  carriage  in  his  view,  and  when 
he  had  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  Coventry 
itieety  tbe  Baronet  was  about  half  up  it    Here 
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Walter  had  to  stop.    The  shi^  in  CamtiJ 
street  and  Windmill  street,  as  &r  as  he  eosU 
see^  were  closed,  and  the  windows  on  the  M 
and  second  stories  crowded  with  persons  look- 
ing down  upon  the  people  below  them.   The 
proprietors  of  the  houses  in  Piccadilly  wen 
busily   closing  up  their  windows  and  dooii» 
while  the  noise  of  shutters,  and  the  shouts  and 
cheers  of  the  numerous  mobs  that  filled  up  th^ 
way,  seemed  the  prelude  to  some  disturbanoe* 
Before  he  could  quit  his  poaition,  his  surmise* 


dUMngh  he  was  yet  distant  from  the  place. 
Od  mqidry  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disturbance 
ndBre^hewas  informed  that  the  Protestant 
■Mb  had  pulled  down,  and  set  in  flames,  the 
Bmrian    Ambassador's   chapel   in  Warwick 


Hiving  thus  found  a  vent  for  their  zed, 
^  quitted  the  places  in  which  they  had  at 
fatsiiembled,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Coventry 
ibttt  was  quite  empty,  and  Dixon,  taking 
advantage  of  this,  drove  rapidly  on,  followed 
^  Walter.  The  day  was  intensely  warm, 
"dtrjr  and  oppressive^  and  Walter  felt  more 
^  once  a  tendency  to  faint,  still  he  deter- 
■tbed  to  proceed  in  his  pursuit  of  Dixon. 
%  Baronet,  as  before,  plunged  into  all  the 
^  streets  and  lanes,  and  appeared  to  desire 
te  escape  observation^ 

Sveiy  thing  now  seemed  quiet,  when  in  a 
fcw  moments  the  roar  of  the  mob  was  again 
Wd,  and  the  next  street  they  turned  into 
m  lined  by  an  infuriated  multitude,  and  the 
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.  with  inks  of  bwroiiig  fimiUae> 
dtt  flanet  nice  hiMung  and  cridding 
m  laige  hnilriing  wUdi    was  on  fire* 
Dizon'a  cniage  was  stc^pecU     Walter  n^ 
i  a  blue  oockade  from  a  penon  v^ 
him,  and  immediately  after  tioo^ 
out  his  head  with  this  signal  of  the  psl^^ 
fastened  in   his   haL    He  was    greeted    t^ 
cheers  and  shouts  of  '<No  Pope,*'  «<To  h^^ 
with  the  Pope^"  and  ^Repeal,''  but  owing  t>^ 
burning  in  the  middle  of  ihe  atrcet" 
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wearing  the  (Gordon  codcade-4iat  the 
r  put  of  them  not— whe  teemed  to  be 
lowest  cluaiee  in  the  city*  The  footptth 
VkAy  occopied  bj  a  better  description  of 
Viriio  hooted  and  hieaed,  exciting  and 
atingthe  low  rabble^  by  the  applauae, 
they  lavished  open  them. 
en's  carrii^  was  turned  round,  he 
ided  from  it,  and  still  wearing  the 
le  in  his  hat,  mixed  with  the  mob. 
I  ooming  from  other  places,  who  had  not 
iiesent  at  the  commencement  of  the  des- 
m  of  the  chapel,  had  choked  up  the 
lee  to  Duke  street,  wedging  the  people 
dj  together,  that  it  was  almost  impos- 
0  move*  With  a  great  deal  of  exertion 
hide  was  got  round,  and  Walter,  from 
mtion  on  the  curbstone,  where  he  had 
led  to  watch  Dixon's  motions,  deter* 
S  to  take  another  coach  and  follow  the 
el»  when  he  had  quitted  Duke  street,  was 
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brought  opposite  to  the  windows  of  the  ^ 
riage.    Emily  instantly  recognized  them. 

**  Oh,  Walter,  couato  Walter,"  ahe  exclaio^*^ 
stretchiDg  out  her  hands  through  the  wind^ 
to  Clayton—"  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  hr  ^ 
You  will  assist  us  out  of  this  dreadful  pkce.'^^ 

Walter  thus  appealed  to,  walked  to  the  sic^ 
of  the  carriage.  **  You  may  commandj  Mi^^ 
Harvey,  every  assistanc?e,  I  can  give,  but,  sinc^^ 
you  are  under  Sir  Thomas  Dixon's  protection;^  ' 
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bfongbt  out  of  the  building— pulpity  pewi, 
benchtSy  mnd  even  the  orgaii,  being  sacrificed 
to  their  fiirj — became  unmanageable^  and  it 
icqnifed  all  Dixon's  exertions  to  prevent  them 
ftom  ronning  away.  Some  articles  of  furniture 
had  been  removed  further  down  the  street^ 
bemmisg  the  horses  in  between  two  fires^  and 
the  light  being  reflected  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night — ^it  was  now  past  cen  o'clock— from  the 
burning  materials,  upon  their  eyes,  they  refus- 
ed to  go  forward,  and  notwithstanding  Dixon*s 
exertions  they  were  backing  the  carriage  upon 
the  biasing  chapeL 

Emily's  shriek  called  Walter  to  her  side. 
He  had  quitted  her  to  give  assistance  to  Dixon, 
and  helped  him,  without  being  as  yet  noticed 
amongst  the  crowd  of  other  persons,  who  were 
aiding  his  efforts,  to  turn  the  horses. 

^<  I  must  leave  this,''  said  the  terrified  girl, 
who  had  looked  upon  the  scene,  and  could  see 
nothing  before  or  behind  her,  but  burning  piles, 
and  the  swarthy,  savage  visages  of  the  reckless 
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wretdies  who  itood  wmmd  tlien*   *  WdM 
hdp  me  out— my  God,  I  shall  bt  hviMd  ^ 
death,  before  I  can  make  an  elfart  to  aaifai 

Walter  pnDed  open  the  caniage  doer,  -^ 
Emiljr  leaped  into  his  ainia»  just  m  Ddbod 
quitted  the  horsea^  heads;  and  ho  eoold  aee  b^ 
the  light  of  the  flames— fisc  the  plMe 
as  dear  as  noonday— -Emily  in  Waltsi's  ( 
He  rushed  forward^  and  the  horses,  fieo 
restraint,  plunged  violently  for  a  few 
clearing  the  crowd  from  around  them,  and^ 
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Md  at  the  OQQStaUeB  dcMd  the  lioten^  thcj 
W9Km  depoditod  in  this  living  priMnu  Shrieks 
<f  wiitiij«nd  the  cries  of  children,  jcnnedto 
teehoutsof  theiioters,  filled  the  plaoe^  and 
Am  ftDing  beanu  and  gsUeries  of  the  chapel. 
Si  thflj  dropped  with  a  heavy,  melancholy 
upon  the  biasing  aisles,  scattering  the 
and  latsing  clouds  of  smoke  which 
out  through  the  open  doors  and  win* 
i  against  the  faces  of  the  spectators,  were 
:  to  form  a  picture  capable  of  terrify* 
ing  atooter  hearU  than  that  of  EmUy.  The 
si^  was  dark,  but  here  and  there  one  could  see 
OMT  its  surface  litde  red  spots,  some  diminish- 
m|^  others  increasing,  the  signals  of  the  work 
of  destruction  going  on  in  those  parts  of  the 
dtjr  immediately  beneath  thenu 

'  still  clung  to  her  cousin,  and  Walter 

s  aD  he  could  to  force  his  way  through 

crowds  that  dioked  up  every  aper- 

» but  it  was  impossible. 

^Waltwr,  let  us  return,'' said  Emily.    ''The 
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crowd  IS  eocreasing  before  us,  and  the  0^^ 
stare  at  me  bo,  that  they  terrify  me," 

«You  are  right.**    The  crowd  waa  lolli^^ 

on  towards  them^  and  Emily,  who  wore  a  wb* 

I  dress,  her  shawl  having  been  lost  m  her  ^- 

tempt  to  get  through  the  mob,  was  rather  co^^* 

spicuons.    *^  You  are  right/'  said  Walter,  tnrtr^^^* 

ing  immediately  while  the  people  beside  hic:^^'^ 

and  before   the   chapel  were   put   in  motio^^^ 

I  by  the  pressure  of  a  party  behind  tbem^  wb^^*" 

Kvere   rusfain^  on — shoutioiFj    '*  no   Poi 
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.  he  fimcied  he  could  distinguish  Dixon's 
woice  among  the  noise.  The  party  evidently 
faid  eome  immediate  object  in  view,  for  they 
imahed  on  past  the  chapel,  still  shouting  about 
8AvilIe»  and  Walter  became  more  assured  of 
the  voice,  as  its  possessor  vras  almost  dose  to 

To  proceed  farther,  as  he  was  going,  soon 
bcaane  impossible. 

^Men,  let  me  pass,''  he  said,  addressing  the 
crowd  before  him — ^  let  this  lady  pass/' 

Some  were  yielding  to  make  room  for  him. 

^Down  with  him — him  with  the  woman. 
Hi  SaviOe,  Sir  Gtoorge  Seville,  that  brought  in 
the  Popish  bill — ^Down  with  him/'  was  shouted 
bj  eome  one  in  the  crowd  opposite  to  him. 

Walter  raised  his  eyes  in  the  direction  of 
die  speaker,  and  encountered  those  of  Hum- 
phries glaring  like  the  tiger's  in  a  jungle.  The 
files  burned  clear  and  bright,  throwing  their 
l^^it  upon  the  countenances  of  the  party  be- 
finre  him,  and  he  could  not  be  mistaken  in  the 
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lattomejr's  identity.  There  vas  a  rush  Ima 
Ibehindj  acoompaDied  hj  the  same  sbouta^  and 
I  before  he  could  tnm  rounds  he  w&&  Btrieken  to 
I  the  ground^  and  Emil;  snatched  out  of  hk 
■hands. 

*'  Down  With  him — ^Its  Savffle,**  and  a  hun- 

Idled  hands  were  raised  against  him — sticks 

lerosaed  sticks  over  him,  while  the  munbers  of 

lis  assailants  obstructed  each  otbery  and  as 

pet  saved  him  from  any  verj  deadlj  injoij^ 

until  OBe  more  lucky  or  more  delermined  than 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Ski omB  thin  thfee  hours  had  ehpsed^  nnee  the 
had  left  the  Sardinian  chapd^  in  Doke 
The  buSding  was  still  on  fire,  but  the 
had  fidlen^  and  piUars  of  thick,  Uack 
rose  ftam  the  interior  of  the  house^ 
where  the  gallery  columns  and  fironts  had  not 
been  completely  destroyed.  The  first  advances 
ef  a  Jmie  morning  siaw  a  scene  in  Duke  street, 
wUdi  had  never  before  been  exhibited  in 
it 

Nothing  but  the  walls  of  the  chapel  stood, 
and  the  street  in  firont,  and  for  yards  up  and 
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down  it^  was  covered  with  smouldering  fittf' 
Eveiy  article  whidi  could  be  removed  fiom  ^ 
interior  had  been  pulled  out,  and  the  fl^ 
creantsy  not  content  with  defacing  and  borf^ 
the  house,  piled  the  ruins  in  heaps,  and  ^ 
fire  to  them,  forming  a  succesuon  of  bonfi^ 
through  the  street.      Books,  cushions,  VBt^^^ 
pipes,  altar  rails,  and  portions  of  the  altar  ^^ 
self,  benches,  pews,  were  burned  in  an  indr^    ^ 
criminate  heap,  and  the  pulpit  stationed  in  tl^^ 
street  had  been  supported  with  wood  torn  firoi^ 
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sans  to  restore  him  to  his  senses, 
oald  not  see  his  face^  as  it  was  con- 
his  hat,  and  a  large  muffling  hand- 
drawn  about  the  lower  parts  of  it, 
own  vision  was  dim  and  indistinct ; 
Hi  his  head  swimming  and  his  mind 
» 

arson  who  sat  beside  him,  raised  his 
lis  knee,  and  the  motion  revived  him. 
reatly  relieved. 

are  better  now.  Take  a  little  more 
M>rdial,^  and  as  the  person  spoke, 
icognized  the  deep,  harsh  tones  of  old 
's  voice.  '^  Tou  must  rise,  and  strive 
liis.  Your  hotel  will  be  better  lodg- 
the  open  air.'' 
with  Warnock*s  assistance,  was  en- 
stand  up.  He  felt  cold  and  be- 
a  violent  pain  in  his  head,  and  his 
e  and  bruised.  He  leaned  heavily 
1  man. 

are   weak. — Its   well  they  left  you 
M  5 
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life,*  nid  Wamodc,  at  Walter  tottoed  mi 
■Uggcwd  Kkc  a  dnmkcn  muu  ^CooMyiMi 
kan  on  me/* 

^CoDld  we  get  a  coadi?''  atkcdWatar; 
I  fed  Terj  fidnt.* 

^'It  woald  be  hnpoadble.  The  lioCs  line 
driven  every  man  from  the  stieeta»  mdoittc 
friendless  and  hooaekss.  I  fear  js«  it^ 
wslkit.*' 

Yfith  Waraock's  assistance,  who  also  kvf!^ 
the  way*  Walter  leadied  his  hotel.    Be  so^ 
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thifc  at  fint  overpowertd  him. 
Dobk  liad  taken  Gabriel  Jones'  place  by 
od  dde.  The  old  man*8  head  rested  upon 
nOf  and  his  pale  hce,  and  sunken  eyes 
turned  towards  Walter^  who  on  wakings 
sdiately  recognized  him. 
Bow  do  you  feel  now?'  said  Wamock^ 
g  up  and  bending  over  him.  ^  Tou  look 
ler/* 

Tes»  I  am  better^  a  good  deal  better,  I 
almost  forgotten  every  occurrence  of  last 
t,  but  by-and-by  I  shall  be  able  to  gather 
ay  senses^  for  they're  a  little  scattered  at 
Bnt.^' 

Here  is  a  packet  for  you^''  said  Wamock^ 

directed  in  the  old  Lord's  hand;  I  have 

it  afore  now  in   the   warrants  against 

hers.      Tou'U   be  better   reading    than 

ag.- 

Uter  took  the  packet.  It  contained  a 
r  from  his  unde  with  one  which  had  been 
to  himself  at  the  Manor  House^  and  the 
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Peer  took  the  precantion  of  encloaiiig  ft  ^ 
him,  at  his  hotel,  in  London.    His  LordiUp 
stated  he  had  made  eveiy  enquiry  relative^ 
Emily,  but  without  any  success.    He  infori^ 
Walter  that  Humphries  had  left  Bamton,  ^ 
morning  after  his  own  departure^  and  notb^^ 
had  transpired  relative  to  Gabriel  Jones^  f%^ 
ther  than  the  finding  of  his  hat  and  coat. 

The  other  letter,  Walter  instantly  kni^^'^ 
It  was  from  Madeline. 


e  for   what   you   have    done;    I    will 
id  repay  you. 

Madeline  Wamock.** 

leHne  Wamook!  liow  is  this?^  ex- 
Walter. 

Idiiie  WamocV'  was  repeated  beside 
le  looked  up^  and  saw  Adam's  eyes 
on  the  paper.  The  old  man's  counte- 
"as  Ytry  pale^  his  brows  contracted  and 
and  the  hand  which  had  clutched  the 
tliesy  was  firm  and  steady,  while  the 
lat  hnng  over  the  back  of  his  chair, 
i  and  shook  like  a  leaf  moved  by  the 
^  Madeline  Wamock,  did  you  say  ?^ 
is  a  name  sake  of  vours.    How  ?  what 
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•'Why  do  you  ask  me?* 

'*  Why^  the  reason  is  a  good  oim^  iraaU 
■atisQr  any,  ay,  any.  I  am  her  firthff.  W 
stop,  I  mistake  perhaps.  Does  she  mcBtkA 
Thomas  Dixon?* 

•»  She  docs.'* 

<<The   fiend.    Mr.   Chgrton,    pardon  0^ 
That  girl  is  my  daughter,  was  onoe  fair,  tf^ 
good,  and  beautifiil,  until  that  monster  cross^ 
her  path,'^  and  the  old  man  told  how  he  b^ 
lived  contented    and  in  peace;  his   diild 
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hmgfaty,  and  he  ordered  lus  menials  to  drive 
me  from  his  door.  One  look,  I  asked  but 
mm  word  with  my  daughter^  for  I  knew  her 
liemrl  was  good,  and  she  might  have  been  re- 
dmmedy  she  would  have  yielded  to  her  old 
BiUier^s  wishes;  but  no. — I  was  thmst  oat, 
Mild  my  feelings  were  hardened.  My  heart 
beeame  as  iron.*' 
<*  And  have  yon  never  seen  her  since  ?^ 
'*  Never.  I  have  wandered  over  London 
streets,  until  the  very  paving  stones  became 
ftmiKar  to  me.  At  night  and  by  day,  I  have 
■ought  her,  still  without  success.  Latterly 
I  contrived  to  meet  Dixon  frequently  near 
Tonbridge  Hall,  when  a  letter  was  put  into 
my  hands,  informing  me,  as  I  believe,  of 
Madeline's  residence,  but  it  was  a  scheme  to 
tiring  me  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Miss 
Harvey.  Dixon  feared  I  might  tell  her  what 
I  knew.  Tou  remember  what  passed  in 
London.  I  was  taken^up  not  on  suspicion, 
bat  with  the  design  of  silencing  me.    The 
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last  few  yean  have  been  yean  of  wandering 
to  me,  of  suffering,  and  hopelessness.** 

•'They  will  improve/*  said  Walter  kindly, 
'*  improve  with  us  all.    This  letter  will  infi»* 
you^  where  your  daughter  is  now  living.  ^ 
to  her^  see  her^  for  her  assistance  will  be  10^ 
valuable  to  me,  and  Adam  she    most  4^ 
Dixon.    Now  tell  me,  how  you  came  so  ^ 
portunely  to  my  assistance  last  night  V 

Adam  related  how  he  had  been  carried  ala^^ 
with  the  mob — ^for  he  had  been  in  Lond^^ 
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be  witnessed,  and,  urgsd  by  his  strong  curiosi- 
:jr»  he  fidlowed  the  carriage^  until  it  stopped  at 
a  luMise  in  the  Stnuid. 

^  The  Strand/^  said  Walter,  now  painfully 
ilhre  to  the  import  of  every  word. 

'^  Yesy"  replied  Wamock.  <<  I  also  saw  the 
iroman's  fiu^  and  recognised  Miss  Harvey. 
tbmy  are  in  a  house  in  the  Strand,  nor  do  I 
limk  they  can  quit  it,  for  if  Dixon  intend 
evil^  London  is  his  ground.  He  won't  leave  it. 
[  retomed  to  the  chapeL  Somehow  I  thought 
off  the  man  whom  the  mob  had  attacked, 
snd  of  you,  and  I  found  you  lying  under  one 
off  the   half-bumed   doors.     You   know  the 

^  You  must  stay  with  me,  Adam/'  said  Wal- 
ter, ^and  make  this  your  home  for  the  present. 
I  may  need  your  assistance,  and  having  some 
knowledge  of  London,  you  can  be  useful  to 


..•'Well,  well,*'   replied  Warnock,  moodily, 
••  wtU,  well,  be  it  so.    I  wiU  stay  with  you/* 
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And  he  crosaed  his  hands  over  his  bfeaik  mi 
dropped  his  head  upon  them*  He  thoogiil  rf 
his  home,  which  might  have  been  htipfff  rf 
his  chiidy  the  only  prop  of  his  age^  and  ss  A* 
power  of  realising  the  happy  fdctoit^  ^HbA 
his  imagination  once  loved  to  sketdiy  had  no- 
ished  fitmi  his  graqp»  deep^  boming 
were  poured  out  upon  the  head  of  tiie 
ous  seducer.  He  covered  his  hoe  witfi  b 
hands  and  wept. 
^'Tou  seem  afflicted/'  said  Walter,  ^cso  t 
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80%  liftve  TMd  that  man's  heart,  ha?e 
Bi  upon  ita  worn  and  decayed  tablets,  the 
ds  ef  hopes  erashed-H»f  stained  reputa* 
snd  Uaated  name— could  he  have  seen 
set  and  kindest  feelings  turned  into  bit- 
m  and  gaU— dark  and  fearful  passions 
■g  not  in  its  Teiy  core— even  the  basest 
t  have  paused ;  but  men  never  torment 
Hhes  with  nuseries  not  their  own*  The 
It  that  represents  sufiering  is,  in  the 
tf  the  ridi  and  luxurious,  precious,  be- 
lt opens  to  their  minds  a  new  land-— > 
ise  it  excites  within  them  sensations  thejr 
never  before  have  experienced,  but  it 
V  identifies  them  with  pain  or  suffering, 
mnember  the  richness  of  its  odours,  the 
in  its  execution,  the  judgment  of  the 
9f  and^  in  their  own  luxurious  ease,  they 
:  tiie  realities  it  represents, 
I  Wamodc  strode  gloomily  from  Walter's 
la. 
shall  see  the  house,  perhaps,  my  childi^ 
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he  said,  and  he  loitered  some  minutes  in  the 
hall  of  the  hotel,  as  if  to  smnmon  courage  bt 
the  attempt,  and  then  quitted  it, 

London  was  now  comparatively  quiet  The 
hot,  burning  sun  had  nearly  blistered  the  flip 
and  paving  stones  of  the  streets,  hot  the 
violence  which  had  marked  the  events  of  the 
preceding  day  had  almost  completely  oeued* 
The  quiet  citissens  pursued  the  course  of  their 
business,  or  their  pleasures,  undisturbed  bj 
the  appearance  of  small  troops  of  boys,  who 
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idiftirjr  vehicle  rattled  upon  the  pavement  The 
Hieet  teemed  liftleas*  The  old  man  passed 
te  door. 

*I  vill  but  tee  her^-^I  will  but  speak  to 
kft^he  said,  as  he  returned,  and  he  cast  a 
Mvi  glance  up  at  the  window.  ^  Let  me 
tUnk— I  will  just  rap  at  the  next  door. — ^I'll 
Ait  loudly,  it  may  attract  her  attention. — I 
tn  inquire  who  lives  in  the  house.^ 

He  stopped  at  the  steps  going  up  to  the  hall 
dooii— then  ascended  and  rapped — trapped  long 
Vid  loudly. — The  door  was  opened  by  an  old 
viand-lookiDg  hag-^he  stared  at  Adam. 
•Phiy,^  said  he,  **does  a  Mr. — a  Mr.** 
~  ^A  Mr.  who?**  said  the  old  woman  pee- 
vishly.   ''Why  are   you   rapping  in  such  a 
^Hj  here  ?    You  have  raised  the  street — ^Tell 
^  what  you   want,  and  don't  stand  there 
ike  an  old  fool,  as  Pm  sure  you  are.'' 
^Does  Mr.  Clayton  live  next  door?*' 
^Next  door,"   said   the  old  woman,  <<  see 
Uad  they'll   tell  you. — Next   door  indeed— I 
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knew  joa  were  an  old  tocif^  and  the  dq^ 
ped  the  door  angrily  in  Waraod^'e  fiioe. 

He  erosaed  the  street  and  rapped  at  an 
oppoaite  door.  Hia  aummona  waa  anawered 
by  a  pretty^  good-natured  girU 

''Who  Uvea  in  that  houae  oppoaite  to 
you?''  said  Adam. 

^  Oh,  the  house  with  the  great  braaa  knock- 
er—It waa  Mrs.  Benison.— Tea,  that  ia  it— 
They  left  town  this  morning/' 

'•Who?  They—'* 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


ai  Adam  Wurnock  slood  again  at  Wal- 
Sqfton's  bed  aide,  his  conntenaaoe  had 
led  an  air  of  almoat  savage  gloonu  The 
Bsrthal  seamed  his  iace,  like  a  burning 
1 1|jring  upon  a  bed  of  white  ashes,  shone 
wg  and  livid  on  his  pale  cheek ;  and  his 
f  compressed  lips-^the  distended  nostril 
tsppeand  to  stretch  and  scent  the  pas* 
of  his  heart,  his  eyes  flashing  from  under 
cnthouse  of  his  gathered  brows,  told 
than  words,  the  stormy  whirlwind  of 
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anger  that  rioted  within  him.  SUll  he  wsi 
cool  and  cakn  in  his  speech. 

**  If  you  can  rise,**  he  said  to  Walter,  *4) 
it  now.  The  town  is  quiet. — Periu^  the  lioti 
are  over,  perhaps  not.  Let  us  not  waste  our 
time/' 

Clayton  got  out  of  bed.  The  evening  wis 
warm  and  refreshing. 

**  How  well  I  feel  after  all.— A  slight  dial- 
ness  in  my  head,  a  pain  in  my  left  ariD)  and 
there  is  the  amount  of  my  injuries.    Adaffl)  1 
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^  Lead,  and  I  will  follow  you  ;*'  said  Walter, 
mad  Waraock  walked  down  stairs. 

'*  I  think  the  rascals  are  got  under  at  last,^ 
■aid  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel,  coming  for- 
ward to  Walter  and  making  enquiries  after  bis 
health.  **  Vm  just  from  giving  evidence  against 
one  of  them.  It  is  every  man's  honest  duty 
lo  put  down  such  a  ferocious  mob." 

These  words  were  spoken  upon  the  steps 
leading  up  to  the  hall  door.     A  man   was 
lounging  against  a  lamp  post  opposite  to  the 
speaker.    He  turned  his  eyes  up  to  the  name 
of  the  hotel  painted  upon  a  board  above  the 
door,  and  satisfied  with  what  he  had  seen,  he 
walked  slowly  down  the  street,  muttering  as 
he  went,  the  names  of  the  hotel,  of  the  street, 
and  of  the  proprietor  of  the  house,  as  if  to  re- 
tain them  in  his  memory.    ^*  He  gave  evidence 
did  he,  very  good  I     Plate,  china,  portable  ar- 
ticles, that  house  is  worth  watching/*  and  the 
man  when  he  came  to  the  comer  of  the  street 
vou  II.  N 
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looked  again  at  the  baildiiig^  and  wdked  U- 
surely  away. 

The  streets  were  Teiy  qiuety  wbenWiitcr 
and  Wamock  left  the  hotel,  finr  the  inliibitHli 
seemed  to  haye  gathered  courage  finom  ik 
committal  of  some  of  the  most  daring  oflendsii 
Business,  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  Tioieiiee 
and  disorder  of  the'prerious  day,  was  vscaniiBg 
into  its  old  channel^  and  every  thing  qipeued 
almost  forgotten,  unless  where  the  ftdiog 
memory  was  roused  by  witnessing  the  effects 
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the*  fitthbn  of  Lord  George  Oordon, 
■mooth  and  flat,  upon  his  temples. 

^Do  not  make  any  delay/'  said  Walter,  as 
Adam  entered  the  carriage.  '^  Take  us  to  the 
Stnmd.'' 

^  Never  mind,  sir,  you'll  go  quick  enough, 
fior  these  hosses  of  mine  never  stumbles.  They 
bent  no  Papists." 

Walter  had  entered  before  the  sentence  was 
finiahed,  and  the  driver  mounted  the  box.  He 
drove  along  the  streets,  neither  very  slow,  nor 
▼ery  quick,  and  before  he  had  been  many 
yards  from  the  stand,  a  man  rode  up  to  the 
aide  of  the  coach.  He  kept  his  head  turned 
from  the  coach  until  his  back  ouly  was  seen 
bj  those  inside,  but  Walter  did  not  heed  him, 
and  Adam  sat  with  his  head  supported  upon 
Ida  breast  attending  neither  to  him  nor  any 
other. 

<<  Two  inside,"  said  the  horsemnu,  pointing 
behind  him* 

N   3 
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The  driver  faced  the  speaker— ^  WeD,  what 
on  it,  if  they  be  ?** 

"  Nothing  very  particular.  Pm  only  ftom 
Bow  street.  Them  two  am't  just  the  tbinfr* 
said  the  horseman  carelessly. 

The  driver  turned  his  eyes  up  to  the  heaveoB* 
The  horses  stumbled— ^^  Drat  the  cattle,'' he 
said  peevishly,  applying  the  whip  with  tooe 
asperity  of  tone  and  style  to  the  stombliDg 
horses. 

^^  It  ar'ot  of  much  consequence/*  contifliie^ 
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^  The/U  pay  you/'  replied  the  horseman, 
?ery  decidedly.  '^  They'll  pay  you,  when  you 
get  to  the  Strand.    What's  your  name  ?'' 

<' Enoch  Fleming.'* 

^  Enoch  Fleming/'  repeated  the  horseman, 
taking  out  a  small  note  book  and  writing  the 
initials  of  the  name — ^^  Your  number  ?" 

'^  Six,  two,  five,  six  hundred  and  twenty 
five.*' 

^  Enoch  Fleming— 695.— Broad  tile— white 
fiuse — straight  hair — olive  coat,  and  kerseys," 
repeated  the  horseman  closing  the  book  and 
patting  it  in  his  pocket.  **  When  you  get  to 
the  Strand,"  he  continued,  '<  watch  'em,  be 
in  their  way — if  they  want  a  coach,  and 
eome  and  report  to  me — Timothy  Bradford, 
Bow  street.  The  young  un's  reg'lar  flash — 
fother — ^  Mr.  Bradford  shook  his  head,  and 
dropping  half-a-crown  into  Enoch's  hand,  rode 
away. 

It  was  past  five  o'clock  when  the  coach 
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stopped  at  the  corner  of  the  Stmnd*  Aceori-^ 
ing  to  Mr.  Bntdford^a  statement^  the  hre  wu 
paid,  and  the  coachman  ordered  to  wait,  an 
arrangement  from  \?hich  he  did  not  distent. 
This  portion  of  the  city  did  not  yet  seem  to 
bare  thoroughly  recovered  irom  the  riots  of 
the  previous  day*  There  was  strong  anxiety 
still  vbible  upon  the  faces  of  the  citizens,  and 
men  of  questionable  appearance  and  character 
stopped  on  the  footpath^  snd  entered  into 
whispering  eonversation,  whilst  small  troops 


^y  imprewed  with  the  oonvictioii  of  his  fSure 

^^i^g  no  saints  tnd  alao  pleased  with  the 

^^Hial^  of  his  infoniuuity  spurred  on  quickly 

^iKHMds  the   Strtnd.    He   entered  a  house 

^bei%  after  gmng  his  horse  to  a  little  boy 

te  lead  about  for  him^  and  meetmg  a  man  in 

ihtt  htOf  he  drew  him  with  him  into  an  ad* 

roooi,  without  speaking  until  he  had 

the  door. 

^  What  is  wrongs  Bradford,^  said  the  other 

surprised  at  his  manner? 

^'dayton  is  on  the  top  of  you,  Sir  Thomas. 

Gcaming  p'riuqM  this  minute  up    the    street 

Tomi  most  get  the  bosses  to,  take  the  gal  out 

V*  the  back  way,  and  go  to  some  other  phoe* 

1^  yon  understand  me  ?^ 

^^PerfiBcdy.  But  there  is  no  necessity  for 
*^  to  leaYC  Mm  house,  as  long  as  there's  a 
*Ka»toit.*' 

^"Theyni  soon  find  means  of  searching  it. 
^'^ke  advice,  and  quit  it — Quit  it  just  as  soon 
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as  you  can^  for  Fd  rather  let  'em  in^  aod 
^ye  'em  an  opportunity  of  looking  over  the 
place,  than  not.  They'll  be  more  cantknii 
another  time^  if  put  off  the  scent  thii  one. 
Let  'em  in. — ^Tou  and  the  gal  can  'scape  by 
the  back  entrance.  Make  up  a  stoiy  fat  her, 
about  the  rioters^  even  if  you  do  give  ber  > 
drive  as  far  as  the  first  turnpike,  yoa  can 
come  back  again,  but  don't  leave  London*-^ 
Its  the  ground  for  you ;  eh  ?'* 
**  You  convince  me,  Bradford." 
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«lreet  opposite  to  it,  strewed  with  tanners' 
lMiric»  as  if  the  interior  had  been  visited  by 
sickness;  there  was  an  air  of  sadness  and 
loneliness  about  it,  and  although  the  summer's 
sun  had  not  gone  down,  but  still  continued 
to  throw  his  light  and  heat  upon  roof,  and 
dooTy  and  window,  wherever  his  warm  cheer- 
ing beams  could  fall,  yet  this  house  seemed  as 
if  he  had  passed  it  by,  so  chill,  forlorn,  and 
hopeless  did  it  look. 

Walter  rapped.  There  were  noise  and  con- 
fusion in  the  hall ;  shutting  of  doore, — sounds 
of  voices, — ^hurrying  to  and  fro,  and  perhaps 
strange  doings;  when  the  door  was  opened 
by  an  old  and  feeble  man.  He  held  the  door 
ajar,  and  pushed  his  face  through  the  aperture. 
•'What  do  you  want?'* 

**  To  see  Sir  Thomas  Dixon. — I  believe  he 
is  here,"  answered  Clayton,  pushing  the  door 
more  open. 

^Oh!  I  know.  He  wasn't  in  this  house, 
N  5 
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I  die  hat  fidl  moon,  and  tka^t  ten  ff^ 
ago  last   Michaehnaii.    This   la   Qaktl^' 
aii*tit^8ir?» 

''What  fix>Iei7  is   this?''   aakad   Wal^' 
ai^;r07,  and  lie  diook  the  old  Biaii  out  of  4^ 
wi^.    «Lead  me  to  Sir  Thomaa  Duraar-^"^ 
stop,  rn  find  him  myself)"  he  continued,  ^^ 
tempting  to  pat  the  other  aside. 

^  It  an*t  of  no  nse^  sir,  indeed  it 
he  benH  here.    Ton  ean  ask  that  deeenf  j 
gentleman  outside  there.    Pm  sure,  sir^  it  an*i 
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OTij  yean,  and  never  saw  the  gentleman» 
iiiat  I  vsmeqaber  on* 

Waller  tomed  .firom  the  door,  and  left  the 
hoiiae.  He  traa  certain  from  the  conduct  of 
im  two  men,  that  Dixon  must  be  in  the  houae^ 
Mr  llie  men  knew  more  of  him  than  they 
arould  tdl,  for  as  to  their  denial^  he  put  no 
oradit  in  it.  After  consulting  with  AiUun,  he 
fletennined  to  go  to  Bow  street,  and  engage 
a  police  officer,  whose  assistance  would  be 
moat  usefiil  to  him,  and  they  entered  the 
coach  directing  the  driver  to  take  them 
Iherep 

Enoch  Fleming,  No.  625,  was,  to  say  the 
kaat  of  it,  rather  astonished  at  the  directions 
he  had  received,  when  he  considered  the  cha- 
racter of  the  insides,  a  character  given  upon 
the  authority  of  a  man  who  belonged  to  the 
very  estabUshment  where  they  had  ordered 
him  to  drive,  and  he  could  not  doubt  the 
truth  of  the  information,  for  had  he  not  re- 
ceived half-a-crown  from  his  informant. 
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To  Bow  shmt  Walter  went  An  officer 
was  recommended  to  him,  as  possesaiog  ^ 
the  qualities  requisite ;  not  to  discover  a  bdy 
in  London,  pooh !  that  would  be  nothiog,  but 
if  she  had  dropped  into  the  crater  of  VesQ^ 
vius,  he  would  have  been  engaged  to  find  ber 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  with  her  shod 
on  and  her  hair  ^in  papers.  Mr.  Blont  vai 
only  blunt  in  name.  He  was  sharp  as  b 
gimlet,  and  had  the  nose  of  a  ferret. 

"That  matter's  settled,*^  said  Mr.  Blunt, 
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ties  would  be  put  on  their  guards  and  the 
Siloes  of  detection  lessened.  Enoch  was 
ioedto  drive  to  the  hotel,  and  whilst  he 
^  on  the  driving  box,  wondering  at  the  cool 
pudence  of  his  insides,  who  had,  he  was 
^  contrived  to  gammon  the  officer  and 
i«  escape.  When  they  reached  the  hotel, 
t  driver  returned  to  Bow  street,  and  earned 
ither  half-crown  for  the  news  he  conveyed 
Mr.  Bradford,  who  seemed  a  little  trou« 
d  thereby,  while  Walter  went  to  write  an 
iQunt  of  the  transactions  of  the  day  to  his 
ds^and  old  Wamock  sank  into  his  usual  fits 
iriistraction.  The  town  still  remained  quiet, 
it  was  the  usually  received  opinion  amongst 
classes^  that  the  riots  were  now  over,  and 
business  of  the  city  was  proceeding  as 
Ul,  while  Walter,  after  finishing  bis  letter, 
it  for  Dr.  Wharton,  who  dressed  the  wound 
the  back  part  of  his  hco.a.  He  felt  a  little 
^ed.    Wamock    was    not    fond    of   con- 
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veniDg^   and   he   did  not   wish   to  dbtitt^ 

At  eleven  o^docky  Mr.  Blont  made  hii  ^ 
pearance.    He  took  a  glaaa  of  oold  brg^^ 
with  adumbleftdof  watei; 

'<  Nothing  like  it  in  life— refireahing,  ^ 
▼igorating. — To  bnainesBy  air/*  and  Mr.  "SSa^^ 
went  on.  ^  Called  at  78.— House  TaeantU^ 
Dodged  for  an  hour^ — saw  nobody^ — Qai^^ 
up  there^— Made  aiquiriea.— We  of  Bo^^ 
street  never  refused. — Carriage  and  pair  ha*^ 
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mnbe  the  hotseir-*lanied  that  in  course  of 
snqnayw— Tiy  agaiii.r— Right  this  timew— One 
pmr  of  hosses  for  Bfrs.  Benison,  72»  Strand.'^ 

^  ICn.  BenisoD.    Qo  on  Mr  Blunt*' 

^  ICn.  Benison/'  exdauned  Wamockj  start- 
inig  tern  his  seat. 

Tbatfs  it,  Mrs.  Benison.— One  pair— first 
wimgB,  Dover  roacL — Call  a  hackneyw — On  the 
ran  in  less  than  no  timew^-Meet  the  hosses  on 
Hhe  itoadiT— Changed  before  leaving  the  city. — 
Go  on— first  turnpike. — HadnH  passed— Post 
a  runner  to  watcK — ^Ends  of  justice. — Toll- 
kMper  out — ^Make  up  a  story — parcel  for 
Mis.  Benison." 

^  Tea  returned—'*  said  Walter. 

^Here  to  report^  sur. — Eleven  to  the 
minute^ — ^likes  punctuality/'  and  Mr.  Blunt 
called  for  his  third  glass  of  brandy. 

"  How  will  you  act  now  ?* 

« Guard  the  roads^^- Watch  the  pikes. — 
Caniages  dont  jump  'em,^  and  Mr.  Blunt's 
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chuckle  at  hia  own  wit  was  drowned  in  t 
mouthful  of  brandy.  '^  In  the  City— citdi 'em 
then. — ^Elzpensive—  take  lota  of  tin." 

^  Name  any  sum  you  may  want.  Bot  Ibeg 
your  pardon^**  said  Walter^  ^  you  are  a  mia  of 
discretion — ^use  that  at  present,''  and  he  phoed 
a  hundred  pound  note  in  his  hand.  ^  Thii  ii 
for  expenses,  your  own  reward  for  your  tronbk 
will  be  another  afiair." 

"  Thankee,  sir.— That's  it— Job  expcniive 
— horse  hire — coaches. — Walking  don't  do.— 
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mws^  in  Us  usual,  sententious  style^  he  quit* 
ed  the  hoteL  His  report  of  his  progress  had 
xfdted^  in  the  minds  of  both  his  hearers^  one 
mpleasant  feeling.  Walter  could  not  conceive 
low  Madeline^  who  had  exhibited  so  much 
irillingness  to  serve  him^  would  lend  herself  to 
my  acheme  that  would  injure  him.  Old  War- 
nock  did  not  express  his  thoughts,  but  they 
teemed  to  have  little  pleasure  in  them.  He 
rocked  to  and  fro  in  his  seat,  his  hands  joined 
over  one  knee,  and  his  head  sunk  upon  his 
bieast,  while  Clayton  walked  up  and  down  the 
room  without  speaking. 

It  was  now  near  one  o'clock,  and  Walter 
proposed  going  to  bed.  They  could  do  nothing 
towards  the  prosecution  of  their  search  that 
night.  Wamock  retired  instantly,  and  Walter 
went  to  his  chamber.  He  threw  himself  on 
the  bed,  but  could  not  sleep.  The  night  was 
very  warm,  the  room  felt  close  and  oppressive, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  leave  his  bed  and 
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Open  the  window.   The  street  was  immediflt^l 
beneath  the  window,  and  he  obaerred  g^ 
nmnbers  of  people  walking  and  running  in  ^^ 
direction  np  it.    None  of  them  spoke,  at  l^^ 
Done  spoke  load  enough  for  him  to  hear  th^^' 
but  their  appearance  was  an  evidence  of  myt^^^^ 
thing  more  than  usual  having  occurred^  th^ 
to  keep  people  from  their  homes  at  such  a  la-^^ 
hour* 

Thej  came  past  m  groups  of  tbr^  4!fr  fo 
some  struck  into  streets   that  ran  acroaa 
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Awlioaibeliadjiifitseeii.  Thqr  stopped 

fwnB  voBk  ttut  uoteL 

nmOicrgnKdfiedattlie  letults  of  this 

iiiieeCiiig^^8aidaiie(tftliein,    ^TellBie 

b  the  bmiae/^ 

h«^^  and  the  other^  pointiiig,  as  Walter 

it^tothehotd, 

lee^  and  111  just  note  it,  for  fear  of  mis- 

aaid  the  first  speaker^  writing  down  the 

of  the  house  and  the  street,  as  Walter 

ledy  firom  his  mentioning  them  whilst  he 

an  operation  he  could  see  him  perfimn 

]ig^(tf  thelamp, 

)  was  one  .of  the  witnesses  agaipst  the 

then  on  Friday  night.'^ 

B  will  suflEnr  then^^  rejoined  the  other. 

a  stone  of  that  house  will  stand  on 

r.    We  shall  lay  it  before  the  meeting 

row.    Good  night.    Tou  go  that  way/' 

m,  that  is  my  road.^ 

id  I  must  return.    Good  nighu^ 
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"  Good  night,*'  said  the  other  also,  and  the 
two  men  parted.  Walter  went  to  bed  It  was 
evident  Chat  the  calm  of  that  day  was  but  the 
precursor  of  the  morrow^s  storm,  and  that  tie 
riots  had  not  ^et  been  got  under. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


did  not  wish  unnecessarily  to  alarm 
The  man  had  stated  that  he  would 

matter  before  some  meeting  to  be 
the  next  dajr,  and  trusting  to  Provi- 

attempted  to  sleep>  but  the  rising 
his  beams  upon  his  unclosed  eyes. 
le  had  not  been  attacked  yet,  and  he 
Iressed.  He  sent  for  the  proprietor  of 
i — stated  the  conversation  that  had 
ce  in  his  presence. 
I  is  no  cause  for  alarm,  sir,  not  the 
le  world  I  assure  you*    The  rascals 
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are  oocnpletelv  labdued — the  goiremmetit 
OQs^^ud  Dodiing  m  fctr.** 

-  1 131  gUd  0f  it,''  aid  Waller.     ^] 
tidcRd  it  niT  dotr  to  mcDtioo  the  mil 


'  Toa  bare  done  me  a  kindDess,  lir. 
r-eed  tc;  tpe^  mj-  tJiiag  more  about  it- 

"  O'Zm  cerai~lr  pot.  When  vou  state 
^  =^  ^.:3e  ior  fear,  I  shall  be  sileot,' 
Wj^xf-,  izt^rrup'in^  hiai, 

-  rmrJt  Tc-n,  sir.  There  are  nervous 
MZ.Z  wz^tr.^  pcr^^cs  vho  irould  cot  i 
"^TciecA  iz  zcT  hjuse,'*  said  the  hotel-k 
^  ^jh£  ibev  h<;ini  i^a:  coQ^ersatioa.  Mf 
isesi  vvcli  be  eo:i&i»icrabir  iojuredj  dk 
?£ gvr;  beci3Ske  pah^"* 

**  O^ .  j^«xi  SAT  depend  upon  me.'' 

**  I  kaow,  I  c^T,  sir.  You  bare  not  b 
^fSAi  jv^— cm  I  do  HIT  thing  for  tou  ?* 

^  Tbiimk  yx,  ZM^'  said  Walter^  and  the 

^^n-  ':t«U^si.  Walter  reoeiTed  lettm 
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mcfete  The  Peer  wrote  with  great  affliction 
leart  He  had  heard  of  the  riots,  and 
ad  Ibr  the  safety  of  his  nephew  and  nieoek 
Iter  opened  the  other  letter— 4t  contained 
which  had  been  directed  for  him  at  the 
lor  House— This  was  the  second  of  the 
L 

**  Why  did  you  not  come  to  London  ?^* 
.  the  writer,  *'  Make  no  more  delays.  Qo 
low  street^  bring  an  officer  from  that  place 
I  you,  and  call  at  72,  Strand. 

Madeline.'' 

This  is  strange,'' thought  Walter.  ^<  The 
lan  seems  honest,  yet  the  whole  affidr  is 
e  inexplicable.  Her  letters  are  always 
Died  to  me  at  the  Manor  House.  I  wrong 
ibr  perhaps  she  does  not  know  that  I  am 
[jondon— but  then  her  name — ^it  may  be 
loyed  without  her  consent,  I  should  not 
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accuse  her  on  insufficient  proof/'  He  gave  the 
letter  to  Warnock. 

^  She  is  bady  or  other  people  are  uaiog  her 
name/'  said  he,  when  he  finished  reading  it. 
"  Let  her  be — 1  will  go  through  the  city  for 
some  time— »You  are  not  going  out  ?' 

*'No/*  said  Walter,  "not  until  Mr. Blunt 
comes^— the  matter  is  now  in  his  hands." 

Adam  had  not  more  than  quitted  the  hoteli 
when  the  roar  of  voices  was  heard  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  the  usual  party  words  of  the  Gordon 
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tmbled  violently  on  the  approach  of  the 
IfWery  ahout  seemed  to  ring  its  tones 
his  hearty  but  the  mob  passed  on  without 
leh  as  throwing  a  stone, 
"bank  Grod,'^  was  said  in  those  stUI^  whis- 
{ tones,  which  men  are  most  wont  to  use, 
suddenly  relieved  from  oppression  or  fear. 

authorities  will  be  out  and  stop  those 
5  horn  doing  any  harm.^ 
should  hope  so/^  said  a  gentleman  stand- 
t  the  door,  ''but  mobs  are  not  crushed, 

they  have  got    three    days    to    grow, 
i  they  show  that  they  have  taken  some 

soother  hour,  the  city  was  in  uproar.  The 
of  destruction  had  again  begun,  and  fires 
1  afresh  amongst  the  streets  of  London, 
the  hotel,  the  eye  could  see  the  flames 
noke  that  rose  from  the  burning  chapels 
louses  in  Moorfields,  where  the  rioters 
sow  engaged.  The  streets  were  filled  with 
as  faces.    Men  of  property  trembling  for 

'm   II.  o 
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its  potsenJODai  women  and  diildrai  hmjiil 
on  in  the  uncertainty  of  what  rnigbt  be  thtf 
own  fiite,  and  penoos  who  lired  in  tie  ao^ 
bonrhood  of  these  scenes  of  destraeden iiuMng 
madly  towards  them — their  own  hoossanil^t 
be  in  flames. 

TeiTor  and  dismqr  were  pkrtmpsd  ewsftiT 
countenanee,  and  as  the  crash  of  fiiBuif  mh 
or  the  loud  shouts  of  the  ferodoos  bmIs  in^ 
borne  through  the  other  streets,  now  porftcdy 
quiet,  they  seemed  to  warn  every  man  of  Itf 
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Ilid  ahoiits  of  destraction  were  heard^  and  the 
9fB  MMned  the  heavens  glaring  through  the 
of  murky  tnioke  that  ascended  up  to 


!  people  in  the  hotel  had  all  huddled  to- 
'  in  the  coffee-room  |  the  weak  to  gather 
Mength  from  the  strong — the  timid^  courage 
ham  the  daring.  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
chamber-maids  and  waiters,  were  squeezed  up 
in  a  crowd;  fear  had  deprived  them  of  appe- 
tifts^  and  the  hour  for  dinner  passed  by  with- 
iOt  a  notice  fWmi  any  one.  The  doors  were 
dsaed  and  strongly  barricaded^  while  the  win- 
dow shutters  were  ready  to  be  laid  to,  in  case 
of  atlaekw  No  person  imagined,  that  the  pro- 
eeedHiigsof  the  mob  would  be  tolerated  any 
iMger  than  a  force  could  be  marched  to  the 
pbce  of  the  fiota»  and  many  an  anxious  face 
ithrantout  of  the  windows,  when  the  per- 
i  inside  iiAagined  they  heard  the  measured 
tmki  of  the  military. 
It  wii  five  o'clock^  but  time  had  brought  no 
o  S 
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termination  as  yet  to  the  work  of  deatTUCt^ 
The  ci\ic  authorities  seemed  to  have  been  te-^^^ 
Bed  out  of  their  senses^  and   the  Govemme::^ 
^  ith  the  most  glaring  and  palpable  remissne 
looked  on  at  the  la^leas  scenes  acted  befd 
their  eyes,   without  even  an  attempt  to  tta::^^^ 
them.     Practice  ^aa  making  the  rioter  mor 
expert  in  his  vocation,  and  uninterrupted  ce 
joyment  had  lent  a  relish  to  bis  tnmd  for  th^^ 
occupation  • 

The  party  in  the  coffee-room  had  remained  •^ 


fir 


ihould  have  returned  before  evening, 
at-tat-tat-tat,  then  a  long  heavy  stroke^  ac- 
panied  with  a  terrible  pull  at  the  bell,  an-^  ;; «     ' 

iced  the  presence  of  some  one  at  the  door 
lie  hotel,  who  seemed  to  think  be  had  a 
b  to  be  heard.  The  noise  of  the  rioters  was 
very  distinct ;  and  the  party  in  the  coffee- 
i  looked  anxiously  at  each  other. — Rat-tat- 
was  again  performed  by  the  knocker,  with 
bemence  that  made  the  house  shake.  Some 
he  women  had  fainted,  the  proprietor  of 
house  bustled  about  wringing  his  hands — 
gentlemen  suggested  the  propriety  of  shut- 
the  windows,  when  Walter  said,  he  would 
dire  who  was  at  the  door. 
Blunt,  of  Bow  street.    Must  a  man  wait 
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^'What  are  you  doings   sir?*'  said  an  oIcf 
lady   with    spectacles*      *«We    ahatl   all 
murdered*" 

^^  Admitting  a  Bcw  street  officer,  madasu'^ 

**  Bow  street  officer  1^ 

^Ym,  ma'm»^'  said  Mr.  Blunt  bimael^ 
tbrough  the  half-opened  door*  ^^From  Bow 
9treet| — glad  to  serve  you- — Lost  a  ticker,— 
Yaluablea  or  paper,*'  he  continued,  squeeziiig 
himself  in*  ^*  Beady  for  a  siege, — ^Tut  I  no* 
body  Papist  here* — Take  'em  things  out  of 
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'When?*  taid  Walter  ''Let  us  go  to 
them  now," 

''No.  Not  settled  yet.  Hslf^m-hoor  to  fix 
tbeir  tmpSi^-Mob  about  ^em^— Can't  getouu'' 

«Oood  Oodr  said  Walter,  "she  mny  be 
lost.'' 

^No  fear  on  it  People  all  in  a  Uaze.— 
Nobody  mind  'em.— -Catch  'em  at  dark." 

*  Come  with  me  to  my  own  apartmentSy" 
ttid  Walter,  and  he  led  the  way  upstairs, 
Mr.  Blunt  was  in  the  act  of  following,  when 
•omo  of  the  persons  in  the  coffee-room  ran  up 
to  Umi  and  he  was  asked  very  many  questions. 
'  Where  are  the  rioters  now  ?  are  the  military 
oul?  how  many  houses  were  burned?*'  and 
several  other  interrogatories  were  put  to  him. 

*The  military  out,— can't  act,«-no  magis- 
tratOif— Rioters  in  Moorfields. — Four  houses 
and  one  chapel  burned,"  replied  Mr.  Blunt, 
as  he  went  up  the  stain  after  Walter. 

^  Now,  Mr.  Blunt,  tell  me  what  you  have 
don^"  said  Walter,  when  he  had  dosed  Uie 
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door  of  the  room.    ^You  have  {bund  Miff 
Harvey ; — where  is  she  now  ?^ 

**Snug. — House  in  Ilnsbuiy  sqoare.  All 
tight  as  a  bung  in  a  barrel. — Jfo  e8Gtp^  ^ 
take  another  glass  of  brandy.*^ 

''  Where  did  you  find  them  7* 

^Chance^ — ^nothing  but  chance.    Posted  ^ 
runner  at  every  turnpike. — ^No  gor— Pidied  ^ 
the  old  un  in  72.— Could  tell  nothing.— Tf^ 
the  road  again. — Carriage  and  pair. — On  ^ 
wind.  —  Bays,    blood.  —  Carriage     privalc>^^ 
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''No  matter. — Can't  move. — Daren't  budge,** 
laid  Mr.  Blunt^  seating  himself,  and 
4ddng  a  sip  of  his  brandy.  Walter  walked  up 
ind  dofmsi  the  room,  with  impatience.  He 
Ivew  pMQres  in  his  imagination  of  what 
might  befid  his  cousin,  surrounded  by  blazing 
\kCfuaeSf  and  a  lawless  mob,  in  the  power,  as 
lie  supposed,  of  a  man,  who  would  not  scruple 
It  the  employment  of  any  means  calculated 
to  insure  the  success  of  his  projects. 

**  They  may  escape. — Miss  Harvey  may  be 
injured.*-!  know  not  what  may  happen,"  he 
said,  stopping  opposite  to  the  officer,  who  still 
continued  to  sip  his  brandy ;  ^'  while  we  re- 
main here.  Let  us  go  and  be  near  the 
ground.— If  we  do  no  good,  we  shall  do  no 
harm." 

^*  Impossible,  quite,"  Mr.  Blunt  raised  the 
glass  to  his  lips,  '^  Couldn't  run  for  their  lives.'* 

**  But  the  danger,'*  replied  Walter. 

*'  Not  safer  in  a  parish  church. — No  Papists^ 
o  5 
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—No  du^els^— No  plimderw~AIl  pem  ffii 
quietnessw — ^Mob  in  the  othar  alieetaJ* 

«<I Bhall  go  mTself^  theiu'' 

<<Gamiiioii.— Nontenae.— *Be  aeciu-*Citt 
'  No  Fbpe.'— gither  a  crowd.— Oblitente  f^^ 
—obliterate  yon.^  Mr.  Blunt  finished  tte 
brandy  this  time ;  such  a  poDyiyUabk  t^ 
repeated  required  additional  moisture. 

The  officer  spoke  wisely.  Walter  had  ex* 
perienced  in  person  the  truth  of  what  he  mA 
and  more  than  once  it  had  happened,  that  the 
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to  •oeompany  bim,  yet  four  days  had  elapsed 
from  the  time  die  had  been. carried  away 
from  her  own  home^  and  she  was  still  in  Lon-> 
don.  Doobts  with  reference  to  hersetf*  had 
iaivmty  entered  his  mind^  and  from  the  cir^ 
eematanoes  which  had  now  come  to  his  know* 
ledge,  he  was  again  plunged  into  a  sea  of 
diflbmltiea  and  suspicion. 

^This  must  be  ended  some  way,''  he  said, 
^  I  cannot  run  thus,  after  auy  girl,  coilsin  or 
whatever  she  may  be,  unless  I  know  what 
claims  she  has  on  me«  If  she  evade  me^— 
Welly  wd  V  he  could  not  pursue  that  train  of 
thought  any  longer.  ^  Mr.  Blunt,  when  do 
yon  purpose  setting  out  ?** 

^  At  eleven.— Riots  over.r—take  ^em  in  bed. 
*•-  Was  up  all  nighty-^must  have  a  wink.** 

^  Tott  would  not  go  sooner  ?** 

''Not  a  bit — No  use  in  life. — ^Well  watched. 
^-Couldn't  scratch  'emselves    without  being 


••WeV  said  Walter,  ''you  have  been  up 
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all  night;  it  is  now  near  seven  o'dodc'P 
to  bed  in  this  bouse,  and  you  shall  be  cilM 
at  eleven, — I  will  waken  you  mysel£'' 

"No,  no, — ^no  bed* — Nod  where  I  «»•— 
Another  glass  of  brandy,  and  no  waters— I'B 
be  as  fresh  as  a  trout.— Ready  for  stariing  '^ 
the  twinkle  of  a  bed  post^ 

Walter  left  Mr.  Blunt.    That  gentknK^'* 
arrangements  seemed  decidely  the  best,  ^ 
if  Emily  were  detained  against  her  will^ 
by  false  pretenees,  every  precaution  woul3 
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'twly,  and  the  first  signs  of  coining  confidence 
Were  risible  in  the  awakening  of  their  appetites 
led  orders  for  lunch,  wines,  biscuits,  &c.  Some 
talked  with  confidence ;  the  incubus  of  fear  was 
lemoved  from  their  hearts,  even  some  wondered 
how  people  could  be  frightened.  Still,  at  in- 
tervals^ the  shouts  of  the  mob,  or  the  long, 
rumbling  sound  of  a  falling  wall  or  roof,  would 
break  in  upon  their  conversation,  and  hands 
tremUed,  cheeks  paled,  that  a  few  moments 
before  were  as  ruddy  as  the  wines  upon  the 
table.  Men  are  frequently  brave,  when  danger 
is  far  firom  them. 

Whilst  the  party  still  continued  to  gather 
confidence,  and  the  noise  was  less  loud  and  less 
frequent,  it  was  proposed  to  open  the  hotel 
door.  The  street  was  as  desolate  as  before, 
people  had  not  acquired  courage  enough  to  go 
out,  and  now  and  then  one  might  see  a  head 
thrust  out  of  a  window,  taking  a  hasty  look, 
then  suddenly  disappear  at  the  least  noise  ;  its 
owner  imagining  that  the  rioters  were  comings 
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Towirda  nigfal  tmall  parties  btgan  to  qoH  dit 
toene  of  destrnctioiii  and  pam  bj  tke  hoid 
door.  Tbey  ouried  heavy  bludgeo&t  in  did' 
hands,  gave  a  oheer  or  a  groan  as  thej  minA 
at  the  house  of  any  person  whom  thqr  theo^ 
friendly  or  opposed  to  thefar  coadoot,  tatlBiBi* 
fested  no  other  signs  of  bostili^. 

^  We  shall  have  them  orushed  befeie  iMi*' 
ing,**  said  the  proprietoi^  when  the  last  gfO>P 
of  them  seemed  to  have  passed*  '*  I  sdQ  r4f 
upon  the  Government.^ 
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lookttd  aboQt  bim,  gave  a  sort  of  a  snortt  and 
lose  firom  tbe  chair  where  he  had  been  ul* 


^  Now,  Mr.  Clayton,  what's  the  dme?  Eleven 
ta  tho  minutaii— No  mquiries?^ 

•'None,*' said  Walter. 

'All  safe  then^— Let's  be  moying.— Catdi 
'em  oomfortable." 

Ho  threw  iqpen  the  window^  ran  hisqresoTer 
Ike  akj«  It  was  a  calm,  beautiful  night ;  the 
somfare  grey  of  summer  seemed  quiet  and  peace* 
fbl^  where  its  appesrance  was  undisturbed  by 
the  widnd  passions  or  acts  of  men,  but  even 
Ike  heavens  themsdvea  looked  as  if  they  had 
datennined  to  mark  the  destruction  that  they 
had  witnessed,  finr  small  spots  that  glared  red 
and  bright  upon  their  surface,  shone  over  the 
socneaof  the  evening;  the  mementos  of  the 
Almighty's  wrath  at  the  deeds  of  his  people, 
tiaoad  in  letters  of  fire  upon  the  arch  of  his 
own  dwelling.  The  air  was  thick  and  suffb- 
eating.    It  was  not  the  pure,  balmy  air  of  a 
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suiTimer*a  nightj  the  violence  of  man  had  ev^^^ea 
tainted  the  spring  of  life* 

'^  Aughj    augh. — Devilish    close, — Lota  ^     of 
smoke — no  body  can  stand  that. — Let's  be  q^K^ 
—No  noise  now/*  were  Mr.  Blunt's  remark  -^ 
as  he  closed  the  window.  He  and  Waherqtii  "*- 
ted  the  hotel    They  walked  quickly^  UDtil  ih^^ 
came   to   the    neighbourhood    of   MoorfieW* 
when  the  first  traces  of  ritjt  became  visible  i^ 
the  darkness  of  the  night.     All  the  small  laB^* 
and  streets  leading  up    to    the    chapel   w^^*^ 


se  houses  were  like  the  suburbs  to  the 
ed  chapel.  Mr.  Blunt  even  paused  before 
building. 

Hard  work — great  scoundrels.^— Hang  yet 
saerve  it/* 

Walter  could  not  quit  it  so  abruptly.  Large 
la  of  the  rioters  still  remained  about  the 
eton  which  they  had  left.  According  to 
r  coatonij  on  the  previous  occasions^  they 
collected  all  the  furniture  of  the  interior^ 
f  piling  it  up  in  separate  heaps,  made  bon- 
\  of  it,  round  the  decaying,  half-burned 
len  of  which  they  now  stood.  The  sickly, 
»ring  light  from  these  fires  was  reflected 
n  the  faces  of  the  wretches  begrimed  with 
»1m  and  dust;  they  seemed  fit  denizens  for 
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^  Let*t  be  iiioviiig--qiiick----iio  tioie  lo  lo^^ 
taid  Mr.  Blunt,  when  be  bad  pasted  tbe  j^ 
and  tbej  tmned  into  ibe  iquan.  Ckndi^ 
amoke  rested  above  it ;  the  windows  WM  A 
dark,  nnless  a  moving  Ugbl  would  ftroi 
appear,  and  then  be  gone,  wbDe  i 
were  leaving  tbebr  bouses,  aa  if  tfaej  weRB* 
besieged  city.  Tbe  Bow  street  offlosr  Mffi 
at  a  comer  bouse,  and,  apidying  bis  fingen  ^ 
bis  mouth,  uttered  a  low,  shrill  wbistk^  wbi^ 
was  instantly  reqxmded  to. 
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gd  will  let  700  iiu^She's  got  a  oon- 


«  Anj  danger— Blunt's  the  wonL  WalklMre 
-MDidcr  your  iiofte.Gaii't  oougli,  mtbont  being 
hmgd.  Man  at  the  other  oonier.-*-One  bdind/^ 

Walter  paused  finr  a  moment. 

^TobH  give  two  taps  on  the  door,  sir— the 
ftftecspeotin'ymbr— If  she  speaks,  ask,  whereas 
Ike  oeoatabfe— She'll  know  what  yoaVe  aiter, 
m  n  twinkling,'' said  the  other  man^  and  Walter 
weatofcr  to  the  door.  The  house  was  a  corner 
eos^  Walter  stopped,  to  examine  it,  when  he 
heavd  sqbm  person  ruaning  towards  the  place 
nrktn  he  stoodi  he  quitted  it,  until  the  person 
JianM  pass,  when  Adam  Wamock  rsn  up  to 
tke  comer,  paused  and  looked  amdously  round 
him— Waller  went  up  to  him^ 

^  I  lunre  been  looking  for  you,^  said  War- 
nod^  on  seeing  him— ^  they  are  in  that  house 
«-»I  see  the  Bow  street  man — ^be  oautious — 
year  time  is  precbus — I  can  wait  here.'' 

Welter  now  went  up  to  the  door,  and  ga?e 
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die  tvo  tMpm — it  wis  immediately  opened— He 
ooold  noi  see  by  whom^  but  he  was  asked iot 
mmot,  which  deCermined  the  gender  of  the 
pai^9  ^  what  he  wanted  ?^ 

^  Where  is  Uie  constable  P* 

<*  On  the  first  landing,  open  the  door  00  ^^ 
left,"*  said  the  woman,  ''and  youHl  find  tiH^"* 
Don't  stumble  on  the  stairs— ^The  docv  ^ 
then  gently  and  n^Haelessly  dosed,  and  W^^ 
wms  in  complete  darknfaia ;  he  gicptd  his  ^^ 
cautiously  up  stairs,  pausing  every  moment. 
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^  Take  me  then  to  TiOrd  Man8field*8«    He  is 
^ne  of  my  guardians.^ 

*'  Willingly^  I  will  do  that  to-morrow,  but  it 
is  an  unsafe  retreat.  The  mob  even  threatened 
to  go  to  his  Villa,  at  Caen  Wood,  this  morning/' 
^  There  have  been  no  letters  from  my  uncle 
—and  Walter — "  Clayton's  heart  beat  quick — 
"^are  you  sure,  that  my  cousin  was  the  person 
^Brho  committed  this  outrage  upon  me?' 

^  Most  perfectly  so.**— The  listener's  hand 
waa  on  the  lock  of  the  door,  but  he  restrain- 
ed himself. — **  Did  not  his  own  servant  come 
to  town  with  you?  Did  you  not  see  him 
afterwards,  and  identify  him?" 

**  Yes,  yes,  I  saw  Gabriel  Jones — ^but,  Wal- 
ter, why  Walter  could  act  so  ?  I  cannot  be- 
lieve it." 
'  <^  Ood  bless  you,  Emily,  for  your  good  opi- 
aioD,**  said  Clayton,  dashing  the  door  open. — 
^Xkh  oould  not  think,  I  would  wrong  you, 
ani  you  were  right.'* 
^  Walter,  dear  cousin  Walter,  how  glad  I 
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amy**  said  Emily,  jumping  up  tinam  W  ifltti 
and  fidling  upon  his  shoulder. — ^  I  kaet  ff^ 
wouldn'tr-jou  didn't— say  you  didnV 

«I  did  not,  Emily,  as  then  is  a  ham 
above  us»'^ 

^<  The  words  were  spoken,  and  die  «bm 
affnr  took  place  quicker  than  it  eonU  ^ 
described.  Dixon  was  lor  a  moment  f^ 
lysed^  it  was  but  a  moment,  he  ring  the  ^ 
until  the  wires  broke— Walter  put  lus  ^ 
round  Emily's  waistp— ^  Come,  we  shall  ]0^ 
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am  tmikd  and  thtew  open  the  doou 

Her  looked  at  hinu  His  ftoe  leemed 
t;— it  was  palc^  vtrjr  pale.    He  Slood 

the  tabloy  his  hand  on  one  of  the  candle^ 
.    ^  Qo ;  l*m  in  the  hnmour^— a  minute 

and  you  may  not  get  leave,^  Cbyton 
i  oat  of  the  room  fiieing  him*  ^  Stop» 
iH  ia  darks  I  will  light  you  down.*^  He 

the  candlestick  I  Walter  turned  for  an 
it  to  look  at  the  step^  the  candlestick 
Irifen  against  his  head^  and  he  fell  over 
(airs,  at  the  moment  the  hall  door  was 
open. 

son  snatched  Emily.  ^  Ha,  ha^  to  ima- 
'.  would  thus  surrender/'  She  shrieked 
tly.  •*The  table  cover, — give  me  the 
cover^  woman,'*  he  said  to  the  old  lady, 
eemed  to  be  mistress  of  the  house*  He 
led  it  out  of  her  hand.  The  place  was 
and  before  the  officer  could  reach  him,  he 
led  it  round  Emily's  head. 
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"Eh,  eh,— what  the  devil's  all  thU?  nan 
on  the  stairs. — Bad  work  here.  Mr.  81001*8 
speech  was  cut  short.  "  Tim,  Tim,  rm  mnj- 
dered.''  His  assistant  leaped  forward.  There 
was  one  heavy  fall,  and  then  another,  when 
everything  became  still. 

"  Bravo  !  Tom. — ^Well  done,  Humphries. 
The  woman  has  fainted.  Here,  Tom,  take  her, 
— quick ;—  don^t  lose  a  minute. — Take  her  to 
Holbom." 
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CHAPTER  h 


Harvey  had  now  been  five  dayi  in 
They  were  to  her  days  of  trial 
ering — ^hopes — fears — and  doubts — the 
Bt  period  of  her  hitherto  calm  and  un- 
ife^  She  had  lived  in  sunshine.  Time 
d^alt  with  hei-,  as  with  othets.  He  had 
her  path  with  the  flowers  of  peace  and 
s%  bad  thrown  over  the  privacy  of  her 
cistence  a  protection  against  fraud  or 
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violeiice»  and  tiow^  vihtn  far  frr 
ship  of  those  she  prized,  she  1 
the  arms  of  strangers,  her  heat 
almost  refused  space  to  breati 
she  knew  not,  her  heart  sank 
she  became  insensible^ 

On  the  Friday,  the  first  n 
she  was  too  confused,  in  the 
ordinary  scenes  through  whi  ^ 
to  be  able  to  note  accurate  * 
of  the  evening.  Dixon  told  ^ 
markable  hkeness  between  ^  ^ 
and  Walter  Clayton  had  aln 
his  life,  and  how,  by  his 
rescued  her  from  the  moat 
Her  memory  in  a  great  m 
fstatement  of  the  Baronets 
the  attack  of  the  mob,  and  « 
Saville,  the  rush  upon  V^* 
escape  from  his  arms.  Whtf^ 
she  again  became  conscic 
objects,  she  found  herself  u 
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11  employed  in  the 
3r,  an;l  upon  bein;r 
.ioncd  Waller  dav- 


it, but  (ial)riel.Ione< 

Holy  Writ,  for  she 
;  seen  tlie  valet  at 
1  Dixon  named  and 
ly  rcco.:rni<ed  in  the 
But  why  .shouKl 
n  was  at  a  loss  tor 
;'uilt  was  evident.     1 1 

suggested.  Emily 
for  long,  long  ago, 
hildren,  and  played 
n  the  light-hearted- 
youth,  had  her  boy 

nor,  although  he 
ould  she   jiluck    hi> 

Xo,  no,  it  was  not 
although  the  Baron- 
r  the  manorial  j)ro' 
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violence,  and  now^  when  far  from  the  guardian- 
fihip  of  those  she  prized,  she  found  herself  in 
the  arms  of  strangers,  her  head  closely  muffled, 
almost  refuged  space  to  breathe,  borne,  whither 
she  knew  not,  her  heart  sank  within  her,  and 
she  became  inaensible. 

On  the  Friday,  the  firat  night  of  the  riots, 
she  was  too  confuacd,  m  the  violent  and  extra- 
ordinary scenes  through  which  she  had  passed, 
to  be  able  to  note  accurately  the  occurrences 
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meat,  Dixon  leaning  over  her,  and  paying  her 
every  attention. 

On  Saturday  be  promised  to  quit  the  city 
and  go  to  Tonbridge  Hall.  That  was  not  his 
intention.  He  had  the  power  of  raising  obsta- 
cles against  her  quitting  London,  without  his 
seeming  to  wish  to  detain  her  in  it,  for  the 
riots  bad  already  spread  alarm  far  and  near, 
and  he  could  represent  to  her  the  unsafe  con- 
dition of  the  country^  while  in  extending  pro- 
tection, he  paid  her  the  most  marked  and  deli- 
cate attentions.  According  to  Bradford's  advice 
he  quitted  that  house,  when  Walter  came  to  it, 
and  we  have  seen  how  all  his  efforts  to  re- 
gain his  cousin  ended  in  failure.  He  had  never 
imagined  that  Dixon  would  act  so  outrageously, 
but  he  did  not  know  the  man. 

The  horses,  as  Mr.  Blunt  had  discovered, 
were  hired  in  the  name  of  Mrs.  Benison,  a 
name,  whose  real  history  Dixon  never  imagined 
had  been  known  to  Clayton.  Madeline  had 
seen  her  father  since  he  arrived  in  London^ 
B  S 
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and  the  good  principles  of  early  youtb,  which 
for  the  time  were  slumbering,  agun  roie  with- 
in her,  and  when  she  witnessed  his  greybiin 
and  furrowed  cheek,  and  thought  of  the  cidk 
that  bi^ught  him,  in  a  season  of  difficulty  and 
danger,  to  the  Metropolis,  she  shook  off  the 
lethargy  of  sin,  and  determined  to  be  rirtuoos* 
She  immediately  left  the  house  that  Diion  btd 
hired  for  her,  and  whilst  he  borrowed  her 
name,  or  rather  the  one  she  had  assumed,  he 
D€vcr  looked  after  ber^  nor  waa  he  sorrv  t^^^ 
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of  the  person  who  had  been  employed  in  the 
oatnige  committed  upon  her,  and  upon  being 
pressed  to  name  him,  mentioned  Walter  Clay- 
ton. 

Emily  could  not  believe  it,  but  Oabriel  Jones 
furnished  proof  strong  as  Holy  Writ,  for  she 
remembered  having  once  seen  the  valet  at 
Tonbridge  Hall,  and  when  Dixon  named  and 
described  him,  she  instantly  recognised  in  the 
portrait  Walter's  servant.  But  why  should 
Clayton  act  thus?  Dixon  was  at  a  loss  for 
his  reasons,  although  his  guilt  was  evident.  It 
might  have  been  love,  he  suggested.  Emily 
could  have  answered  no,  for  long,  long  ago, 
when  they  were  both  children,  and  played 
together  as  children  play  in  the  light-hearted- 
ness  and  gaiety  of  early  youth,  had  her  boy 
cousin  won  her  affections,  nor,  although  he 
might  forfeit  her  hand,  could  she  pluck  his 
image  out  from  her  heart.  No,  no,  it  was  not 
love ;  nor  was  it  debt,  for  although  the  Baron- 
et stated  that  every  acre  of  the  manorial  pro« 
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petty  was  deeply  tnortgagedj  Emily  oauld  no* 
belieye  it,  and  even  if  it  were  true»  her  fortune^^^ 
waa  at  Walter's  disposal.  She  could  not  be*  '^ 
Ueve  that  he  was  the  guilty  one-  They  then  J 
dropped  the  subject* 

In  the  house,  Dixon  strove  to  bring  tbeBame 
of  Clayton  again  into  conversation^  but  Emily 
was  peremptory,  and  the  subject  was  dropped. 
She  would  not  believe  that  Walter  was  guil^. 
What  could  be  his  motive  or  purpose  for  such 
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nfety^  Buch  an  ardent  desire  to  protect  her^ 
that  his  conduct  won  considerably  upon  her 
esteem.  The  proceedings  of  the  wreckers 
could  be  distinctly  heard  firom  the  house.  Their 
shouts,  and  the  crash  and  noise  of  falling  walls 
and  beams  were  so  near  and  fearful  in  their 
sounds,  that  Emily  clung  to  Dixon  for  protec- 
,  and  safety. 

When  the  work  of  riot  and  destruction  had 
finished,  and  the  uproar  in  part  subsided, 
her  fears  were  considerably  lessened.  She  ex- 
pressed her  thanks  to  the  Baronet  for  his 
iirfai'^"*^^  and  attention  in  a  manner  which  he 
considered  calculated  to  raise  his  hopes  and 
expectations,  while  at  the  same  time  he  felt 
he  had  toyed  too  long  with  her,  that  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  city  was  his  protection,  and 
that  he  must  decide  his  fate  with  her  at  once. 
He  spoke  in  his  usual  style,  and  expressed  his 
liopes. 

^  Do,  Sir  Thomas,'^    said  Emily,  'Met  us 
CMNisider  that  affair  finished,    I  am  grateful  to 
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.Id  not  carry  on  the  deception,  he  was  prac- 
nj^  much  longer.  He  dreaded  discovery, 
detection  of  his  schemes  before  their  ac- 
:^plisbment.  The  works  of  the  rioters 
"iigfat  no  dismay  to  his  mind^  he  speculated 
^o  them^  even  they  might  be  turned  to 
Dont. 
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CHAPTER  11- 


Emilt  was  borne  rapidly  along  in  the 
some  strong,  powerful  maD^  for  her 
seemed  to  htm  but  that  of  a  feathe 
struggled  a  little  in  his  grasp,  then 
When  she  opened  her  eyeft>  she  was  lyii 
a  couch|  in  a  small,  plainly  fumishe 
ment^  ah  old,  smoke-dried  crone  boldir 
ed  feathers  to  her  noise.  The  woman 
about  her,  and  on  Emily's  asking  hei 
she  was,  she  pointed  to  her  own  ears  at 
her  face  down  to  that  of  the  questioner 
"Where  am  I?** 
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^'  Augh^  augfa,  drat  the  feathers^  they  make 
me  cough  so — Dear,  Vm  deaf,  very  deaf — May 
be,  ye're  wanting  a  drink.'' 

**  No,  my  good  woman,  I  want  to  know 
where  I  am — surely  I  have  been  dreaming," 
and  the  poor  girl  looked  round  her,  upon  the 
furniture  of  the  apartment,  and  upon  its  walls, 
but  the  objects  were  new  to  her.  She  had 
never  seen  them  before.  ^*  Tnis  is  yerj  dread- 
ful; where  am  1?*'  and  she  bent  her  mouth 
down  to  the  old  hag's  ear,  '^  where  am  I  ?" 

^'  Augh,  augh.  Indeed  I  don't  know,  m'arm. 
He  said  heM  be  back  in  a  minute,  and  he's 
away  an  hour*" 

.  "  Who,  woman — who.— What  are  you  speak* 
ing  of?" 

**  The  gentleman  with  the  long  hair,  and  the 
beautiful  coat.  Augh,  augh,  augh,  m'arm, 
what  it  is  to  have  the  cough  P 

^^  I  do  not  speak  of  any  person,"  said  Emily, 
more  collectively.  ^^  Tell  me  where  I  am,  in 
whose  house,  or  what  street  ?' 
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The  old  woman  looked  at  her,   with  tt»^ 
vacaocy  of  expression  and  countenance  we  a--^^ 
apt  to  detect  in  the  gaze  of  a  confinned  idit^^^ 
then  shook  her  head   mournfully,   while  sl^^ 
placed  her  hands  behind    her   ears   aa    if  t^^^^ 
strengthen  her  powers  of  hearing — *^  Well,  dear""*^^ 
well — Aughj  &ugh,  this  cough,  will  ruin  me^=^  ^ 
well,  and  then — **    The   look,   aa  she  spoke,  ^^ 
became  more  vacant,  and  more   idiotic,  than     ^ 
before.      Emily  pressed   her   hand    upon  her      '^ 
own  heated,  and  feverish  brow. 
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aod  there  was  a  long,  severe  burst  of  cough- 
ing." 

Emily  walked  over  to  the  door,  and  tried  to 
open  it,  but  ia  vaia — It  resisted  all  her  efforts, 
and  the  old  woman  still  remained  in  her  seat 
rocking  backwards  and  forwards,  and  scarcely 
lifting  her  eyes  towards  Emily,  who  tired  with 
her  exertions,  tottered  back  to  the  couch,  and 
sunk  upon  it  in  perfect  prostration  of  mind  and 
body.  The  room  seemed  to  whirl  round  before 
her,  and  the  old  hag  by  her  side  had  multiplied 
into  numerous  others,  equally  old  and  hideous, 
her  senses  were  fast  leaving  her,  when  she 
heard  the  noise  of  footsteps  upon  the  stairs^ 
and  the  door  of  the  room  was  gently  opened. 
The  old  woman  did  not  move  from  her  posi- 
tion, and  Emily  raised  herself  upon  one  arm 
to  look  at  her  visiter^  whom  she  instantly  re- 
cognized, although  disguised  in  a  large  cloak, 
that  completely  covered  his  person  and  the 
lower  parts  of  his  face,  the  upper  being  con- 
cealed by  a  broad  leafed  hat,  drawn  down  upou 
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his  forehead.    He  closed  the  door  cautiooill 
after  him,   then  advancing  towards  the  <y^ 
woman,  his  eye  watching  every    motion    ^ 
Emily,  he  desired  her  in  a  low  voice  to  lea^^ 
them,  which  the  woman  instantly  did. 

The  apartment  was  dimly  lighted  by  on^^ 
candle  placed  upon  the  chimney-piece,  tha^ 
seemed  to  struggle  against   the    surrounding^ 
darkness,  while  its  efforts  were  consideFsbly 
impaired  for  want  of  being  attended,  and  the 
misty  hazy  light  it  exhibited,  only  rendered 
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dl^ioe  80  oppressive,  that  Emily  suaiinoned 
roarage  to  break  it. 

'*  You  have  promised.  Sir  Thomas,  to  take 
ne  home  to-morrow,*'  she  said.  **  Is  it  thus 
fcra  intend  to  fulfil  that  promise  ?** 

^  No^  dearest  Miss  Harvey,^  said  Dixon,  in 
\Sm  most  passionate  tones.    <*  It  shall  be  ful- 
flledy  but  I  must  first  protect  you  from  your 
fT*f«*«^  enemies  who  come  to  you  as  friends*'* 
^Walter  Clayton   is    no   enemy — I    have 
wiODged  him  too  long,  by  not  acting  upon  my 
own  judgment.    He  is  no  enemy  of  mine,  but 
t«D  me^  Sir  Thomas  Dixon,''  and  Emily  spring- 
ing up  from  the  couch  to  her  feet,  stood  oppo- 
site to  Dixon,  ^  why  was  I  brought  here?" 
*  To  save  you  firom  your  cousin." 
^  I  should  have  preferred  going  with  him. 
He  never  meditated  an  injury  against  me.'* 

*'Be  it  so  then.  He  neither  carried  you 
off  firom  your  peaceful  home,  at  Tonbridge 
Hall,  nor  intruded  upon  you  this  night.  The 
stairs  of  the  house  in  Finsbury  square  are 
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crowded  with  the  prostrate  forms  of  bU  a^ 
sociates.  Still  he  does  not  seek  to  injo^ 
you.** 

<<  I  do  not  think  he  does*'' 

*'  Well,  I  shall  not  press  that  matter^  Ui^ 
Harvey^  we  shall  talk  of  another  subject.    8^^ 
down  and    listen   to   me.    If  I    have   doQ^^ 
aught,  that  seems  harsh  towards  you,  pardon^ 
me,  for  I  have  acted  more  under  the  influence 
of  passion  than  of  reason.    Emily,  dearest. 
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•*Ycs,  why?  why  not  even  hear  me?  he 
is  a  poor  subject  who  cannot  gain  a  brief 
audience  for  a  moment ;  yet  you  will  not  listen 
to  me.    If  you  have  reasons,  tell  them.'* 

Emily  remained  silent ;  she  had  again  seated 
herself  upon  the  couch,  and  she  did  not 
answer. 

•*  This  silence/*  continued  Dixon,  **  is  much 
more  oppressive,  than  your  refusal.  You  can 
have  no  reasons — none/'  and  he  spoke  with 
vehemence  and  passion.  ''Do  not  speak  of 
that  minion  cousin  of  yours.  I  have  not  been 
bom  to  be  the  butt  of  his  amusements,  nor  will 
be  cross  me  with  impunity.  Girl,  I  venture 
life,  existence,  everything  upon  your  answer, — 
I  will  kneel  to  you — ^be  gentle,  may  I  hope  ?'* 

Emily  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and 
the  tears  trickled  through  her  fingers,  while 
she  sobbed  audibly. 

"  Nay,  this  is  folly,*'  said  Dixon,  striving  to 
take  her  hand,  which  she  withdrew  from  his 
grasp.    ''I    will  plead  no  more. — Listen   to 
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me.  Tou  are  now  completely  in  my  pover: 
this  house  you  will  never  leave,  bat  as  my 
wife.  Tou  may  believe  me,  when  I  nf 
it,*' 

^  Tou  dare  not,  you  cannot  detain  mei'' 
^  I  dare  do  anything  to  advance  my  nit 
with  you,  and  as  to  my  not  bdng  able  to  de- 
tain  you — look,  and  judge  for  yourself  t  every 
creature  in  this  house  is  mine.  Ton  nay 
stand  at  the  windows  and  scream  acroei  the 
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ne«    Tour  hairs  will  be  grey,  when  you 
lis  house,  unless  it  be  as  my  wife." 
?er,^  said  Emily^  energetically,  **  never, 
icfirst.** 

ver,  ha,  ha,  never,  ha,  ha,**  and  he  rose 
it  seat,  and  walked  to  the  door,  while 
tnds  of  his  jeering  laugh,  still  played 
the  room.  He  had  thrown  the  cloak 
is  arm,  and  pulled  his  hat  down  upon 
w,  as  it  was  when  he  entered,  and  he 
Dod  at  the  door,  his  face  turned  towards 
He  watched  eveiy  motion  with  the 
ightedness  of  the  lynx,  and  when  he 
iwn  the  bolt,  and  opened  the  door^  he 
id  for  a  moment  looking  at  his  pri- 
then  bowing  to  her,  closed  it.  She 
loiselessly  forward,  and  tried  the  lock. 
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was  confined,  until  he  reached  a  large  lobby, 
where  another  man  was  apparently  wudng 
for  him.  If  ever  he  had  entertained  a  pasuon 
for  Emily,  it  was  now  extinct,  and  he  swore 
mentally,  that  his  wife  she  must  he.  The 
other  man  turned  round  to  him.  The  sharp, 
cunning  features  of  Richard  Humphries,  hi^ 
monized  badly  with  the  bold  outline  of  Dix- 
on's face. 

*'Can  I   trust    the   people  in  this  hoQtt, 
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mules,  and  as  resolute  as  any  man  can  be. 
How  shall  I  manage  hel*,  Humphries  ?  that^s 
the  question.** 

*•  Never  let  her  move  out ;  feed  her  on 
bread  and  water ;  propose  for  every  day,  and 
•hell  accept  you  before  six  months/' 

**  I  don't  think  she  would,  but  the  affair 
will  not  wait  six  months :  there  will  be  every 
runner  in  Bow  street  after,  not  her,  but  me. 
I  most  leave  the  city,  or  hide  in  it,  neither  al- 
ternative very  pleasant,  and  how  I  can  elude 
the  grasp  of  the  law  for  that  time,  puzzles  me. 
Then  again,  the  girl  has  friends. — ^That  maud- 
lin uncle  of  her's  will  be  in  town ;  I  shall  have 
Lord  Mansfield  her  other  guardian,  quoting 
cases  against  me,  in  the  House  of  Lords, — a 
pleasant  prospect  no  doubt.     I   could  baffle 
them  all,  if  I  did  not  dread  this  Walter  Clay- 
ton.   The  fellow  scents  her  out  like  a  hound, 
not  a  turn  does  she  take,  that  he  cannot  find 
her.  What  the  devil  brought  him  here  ?  Hum- 
phries, what  shall  I  do  with  Walter  Clayton  ?" 
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**  Bradford." 

'*  Faugh  I  no;  the  fellow's  not  crediuble." 

^^  I  could  suggest  something,*'  said  the  at- 
torney, looking  suspiciously  round  hinii^but 
it  would  require  a  stout  heart,  and  a  man 
without  fear,  aye,  even  without  nenrea,  that 
fear  might  affect,  to  carry  it  out.*' 

''Name  it,  we  shall  find  the  man,''  said 
Dixon,  impatiently. 

"  These  riots  are  not  over,"  continued  the 
attorney,    "they  will  begin  to-morrow,  for  I 
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time    aad    occupation — ^hard    and    ready 
earen  are  to  be  had  in  abundance,— we  can 
t  ap  a  case  against  him/' 
^  And  then  r 

^  He  will  be  committed,  tried,  [and  if  the 
ae  be  got  well  up,  convicted.** 
^  And  hung,''  Dixon's  eyes  ^glared  savagely 
bespoke. 

^No,  no.  Tou  leap  at  conclusions,  Sir 
lomas.  Nothing,  I  do  not  seek  the  man's 
s.  If  convicted,  he  will  be  recommended  to 
srey.  His  position  in  society — his  connec« 
m  with  the  country — his  being  able  to 
turn  the  county  members,  staunch  sup- 
vters  of  the  present  Government  —  his 
nth. — All  these  circumstances  will  plead  for 
oa,  and  his  punishment  will  be  commuted 
bo  transportation,  or  fine  and  imprisonment.'' 
•*  He  may  not  be  convicted.*' 
*' Perhaps  that  may  occur.  But  in  the 
^antime  you  will  have  gained  your  object — 
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time.  The  Assizes^  or  if  the  cases  for  trial  be 
very  important,  a  Special  CommiBsion  may  be 
issued.  It  cannot  occur  in  less  than  a  month. 
He  will  be  charged,  and  under  lock  and  kj) 
so  that  you  need  not  fear  detection  thtoogh 
him,  and  then  a  month, — a  month  with  a 
woman  for  Sir  Thomas  Dixon.'' 

^*  Tou  overrate  my  powers,  Humphries,  in 
this  instance.  The  girl  is  terribly  obsdoate, 
but  still  your  plan  seems  feasible ;  all  we  vaot 
>ortuoity,  to  carry  it  out*     And  if  &cj 
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Not  80  much  as  you  may  suppose.  Tou 
have  the  girl  now  in  your  power^  and  the  con- 
tinuance  of  these  riots,  for  they  will  last  yet 
tome  days  longer^  will  enable  you  to  keep  her^ 
in  despite  of  every  obstacle  I  can  foresee,  as  I 
•carcely  think  that,  bad  as  they  are,  they  will 
ever  attack  this  house.  You  must  hold  her 
then,  as  long  as  you  can,  and  let  the  charging 
of  Walter  Clayton  be  the  last  thing  done. 
Keep  from  it  while  any  other  chance  remains, 
for  in  it  you  peril  everything." 
^'  If  she  escape  in  the  meantime  ?" 
'^  It  is  possible,  yet  I  could  not  imagine  it 
probable.  But  have  we  not  the  mob?  a  few 
words,  a  little  gold,  and  we  can  muster  an 
army  that  will  terrify  London.  In  these  days 
of  riot  nothing  can  defeat  us.  I  fear  only 
when  we  have  peace.^^ 

**  I  would  not  wish  to  join  them." 
^  Good,  very  good,"  and  the  attorney  laugh- 
ed.   "  Can  you  be  worse  ?  you  have  carried 
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"  I  dare  not.  If  I  must  die,  it  shall  be  on  dry 
land,- 

^  Say  you  would  not. — ^The  money.** 

^  Well,  well,  that  is  the  reason,  at  least  to 
you  it  is  so ;  but  we  wander  from  the  subject. 
Qive  me  a  letter  of  instructions,  for  Bradford, 
stating  your  agreement  with  my  proposal,  and 
lie  and  I  will  make  up  the  details.^ 

^  Why,a  letter?  go  to  him,  talk  to  him;  I 
will  not  write.** 

^  He  must  have  written  promises,  and 
the  man  is  too  deep  in  all  these  transactions 
himself,  to  betray  us.  His  own  life  depends 
upon  his  secrecy;  and  he  will  have  writing 
or  gold. — The  first  you  can  give,  the  last  you 
cannot.** 

'*  P^per  for  paper,"  said  the  attorney,  with 
a  quiet  chuckle,  as  he  folded  up  the  letter, 
he  had  persuaded  Dixon  to  write.  ^^  Instruc- 
tions to  form  a  conspiracy  against  Walter 
Clayton's  life.  This  may  be  useful,  very  use- 
c  3 
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K^ulesy  and  as  resolute  as  any  man  can  be. 
9ow  shall  I  manage  bet*,  Humphries  ?  that's 
^«  question.** 

**  NeTer  let  her  move  out ;  feed  her  on 
■*>Md  and  water ;  propose  for  every  day^  and 
^*^^  accept  you  before  six  months.'' 

**!  don't  think  she  would,  but  the  affair 

I  not  wait  six  months :  there  will  be  every 

in  Bow  street  after,  not  her,  but  me. 

^tttiat  leave  the  city,  or  hide  in  it,  neither  al- 

-^mative  very  pleasant,  and  how  I  can  elude 

^^  gnsp  of  the  law  for  that  time,  puzzles  me. 

^^en  again,  the  girl  has  friends. — ^That  maud- 

^  ande  of  her's  will  be  in  town ;  I  shall  have 

:Md  Mansfield  her  other  guardian,  quoting 

^es  against  me,  in  the  House  of  Lords, — a 

^asant  prospect  no  doubt.     I  could  baffle 

sm  all,  if  I  did  not  dread  this  Walter  Clay- 

u    The  fellow  scents  her  out  like  a  hound, 

a  turn  does  she  take,  that  he  cannot  find 

What  the  devil  brought  him  here  ?  Hum- 

ts,  what  shall  I  do  with  Walter  Clayton  ?" 
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shook  the  man  next  to  hin^  who  wat  soon 
roused^  and  Walter  had  also  thrown  off  the 
stupor  of  the  blow  he  had  receiyed^  whidi  by 
mere  accident  had  narrowly  escaped  iallinjp 
upon  the  very  spot  that  was  still  painfbl  finnt 
the  effects  of  the  attack  of  the  rioters^  on  the 
first  night  of  the  disturbances. 

Tom  Brown^  who  carried  Emily  in  his  anns» 
had  scarcely  left  the  house^  when  Mr.  Blunt 
had  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  blow. 
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•  light  for  them.  Walter's  first  enquiry,  when 
he  left  the  house,  was  for  Wamock,  but  the 
old  man  was  not  to  be  seen,  and  Clayton 
hoped  that  perhaps  he  had  followed  Dixon^s 
party,  and  most  likely  observed  the  place  where 
the  Baronet  had  carried  his  cousin.     ^ 

The  night  was  lovely  in  the  extreme,  if  one 
could  call  it  night,  for  the  first  streaks  of 
coming  day,  were  gradually  exhibiting  them- 
selves in  the  east,  when  Clayton  and  his  as- 
•istoits  left  Finsbury  square,  and  the  air  felt 
firesh  and  balmy,  the  approaching  mom  having 
driven  from  before  it,  the  dose,  heated  atmos- 
phere, which  the  works  of  the  rioters  had  pro- 
duced. Their  way  lay  through  the  same 
scenes,  that  they  had  visited  on  that  night 
before,  but  now  the  place  was  profoundly 
silent,  not  a  human  being,  unless  themselves, 
to  be  seen,  for  the  rioters  had  frightened  all 
but  their  own  supporters,  from  the  streets,  and 
when  the  last  of  their  bands  had  departed,  no 
one  would  venture   out.    They   passed   the 
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ruined  houses.    Still  and  death-like  they  seem' 
ed,  in  the  coming  of  the  young  momiBg. 

When  Walter  reached  his  hotels  Mr.  Blunt 
took  his  departure^  stating  his  detenninatio0 
to  follow  up  the  business,  and  if  Emily  wer^ 
in  London,  discover  her.  The  attack  on  the 
dignity  of  Bow  street^  made  in  Mr.  Blunt's 
person,  had  roused  the  anger  of  that  worthy 
gentleman,  and  he  vowed  he  would  find  out 
the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage,  even  if  they 
would   abelUr  themselvea  in  Borneo  or  Nova 
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[18  dispirited — He  felt  that  he  was  now 
id  *'  hand  to  hand/'  and  ^'  shoulder  to 
dder^''  as  a  Right  Honourable  Member  of 

Lower  House  once  expressed  himself, 
Qst  Dixon,  and  the  feeling  took  a  load  off 
mind — before,  he  travelled  in  the  dark. — 
earances  were  against  Emilj,  she  seemed 
s  the  Baronet's  willing  companion,  but  the 
to  of  the  evening  had  dispelled  that  illu- 
I  and  he  no  longer  hesitated  in  pronounc- 
Dixon  to  be  the  person,  who  had  committed 
outrage  of  carrying  her  off.     He  had  not 

intimate  enough  in  the  Hall,  before  the 
rrence  of  that  event,  to  know  what  cir- 
stances  might  have  induced  Dixon  to  act 
mt  the  conviction  was  strong  in  his  mind, 
he  was  the  guilty  person,  especially  when 
emembered  how  he  told  Lord  Tonbridge, 
be  was  going  to  the  Continent,  and  yet  he 
the  first  man,  whom  he  saw  in  London, 
be  knew. 

abriei  Jones  next  came  before  him.    The 
c  5 
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valet  had  never  made  his  appearance  since  thfi 
day  that  his  coat  and  hat  were  found  in  the 
mill  pond,  and  Walter  had   not  time  in  the 
hurry  of  his  search^  and  the  strange  events  thaS 
had  occurred  since  he  came  to  London^  to  de- 
vote more  than  a  thought  to  his  absent  serrao^ 
— The  mention  of  his  name  hy  Emilyi  the  ac-- 
cusation   brought   against  himself  by  Dixon, 
and   the    corroboration    which    the    BaroQft 
sought  for  the  charge,  in  the  conduct  of  6a- 
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taken  plaoCf  for  he  knew  enough  of  Emily  to 
be  satisfied,  that  she  would  never  willingly  be* 
come  the  wife  of  the  man  who  had  treated  her 
as  Dixon. 

Their  schemes  were  now  detected — He  stood 
boldly  up  against  them,  and  knew  his  friends 
from  his  enemies.  His  youth,  his  rank  in 
society,  all  inspired  him  to  feel  himself  more 
than  a  match  for  the  attorney's  schemes,  or 
Dixon's  daring. 

Such  thoughts  occupied  his  attention  whilst 
undressing,  and  when  he  at  first  lay  down,  but 
exhausted  nature  sought  refreshment,  and  he 
soon  fell  asleep.  He  slept  soundly,  undisturb- 
ed by  fancy  or  dreams.  It  was  late  when  he 
awoke,  after  enjoying  a  calm  and  invigorating 
sleep,  Old  Warnock  was  in  the  room. — He 
looked  pale  and  haggard,  but  there  was  a  deci- 
sion in  his  manner  and  speech,  that  would 
instantly  strike  the  commonest  observer. 

**  I  did  not  imagine,  I  should  have  seen  you 
again,'^  said  Walter,  <'  but  I  do  not  think,  yoq 
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are  like  the  rest. — ^What  became  of  youlas^ 
night?'* 

"  I  followed  Dixon.^ 

**  Eh  ?  How  ?"  and  did  you  see  where    ^ 
went?" 

*'  No.    When  you  had  entered  the  houae^ 
knew  the  number  of  persons  in  it,  and  r^saaxC^ 
ed  on  the  outside,  in  order  to  watch,  when 
saw  a  man  come  out  carrying  in  his  arms,  wha  ^ 
I  immediately  saw,  was  a  woman,  and  be  wi 
followed  by  Dixon." 
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Aule%  and  as  resolute  as  any  man  can  be. 
low  shall  I  manage  bet*,  Humphries?  that's 
•^^  question.** 

*^  Never  let  her  move  out ;  feed  her  on 
^•>etd  and  water ;  propose  for  every  day,  and 
^VU  accept  you  before  six  months." 

^I  don't  think  she  would,  but  the  affair 

^&ttnot  wait  six  months:  there  will  be  every 

^^  Jiner  in  Bow  street  after,  not  her,  but  me. 

VDUst  leave  the  city,  or  hide  in  it,  neither  al- 

v-native  very  pleasant,  and  how  I  can  elude 

■^  grasp  of  the  law  for  that  time,  puzzles  me. 

^en  again,  the  girl  has  friends. — ^That  maud- 

1  unde  of  her's  will  be  in  town ;  I  shall  have 

»rd  Mansfield  her  other  guardian,  quoting 

les  against  me,  in  the  House  of  Lords, — a 

'asant  prospect  no  doubt.     I  could  baffle 

m  all,  if  I  did  not  dread  this  Walter  Clay- 

.    The  fellow  scents  her  out  like  a  hound, 

a  turn  does  she  take,  that  he  cannot  find 

What  the  devil  brought  him  here  ?  Hum* 

s,  what  shall  I  do  with  Walter  Clayton  ?** 
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bouses  and  chapels  in  some  other  part  of  the 
city — ^but  the  streets  are  crowded  with  them, 
and  the  shops  are  closed  in  almost  every  diiec* 
tion." 

Walter  felt  that  the  time  was  most  fa▼oo^ 
nble  to  Dixon's  views  and  conduct.    Inthi^ 
general  absence  of  all  order  and  quiet^  when  ^ 
ferocious  mob  seemed  to  be  giving  law  to  tb^ 
city^  the  magistrates  negligent  or  timid,  th^ 
Government  terrified   or  imbecile,  an    hour^^ 
under    such    circumstances,    when    the  bok^' 
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lobbies  unswept^  and  the  women^  and  male 
domestics  walked  about  on  tiptoe — they  looked, 
as  if  they  feared  even  to  waken  the  slumbering 
vengeance  of  the  rioters  by  putting  their  feet 
firmly  upon  the  floor.  Some  newspapers  were 
thrown  carelessly  upon  the  hall  table,  and 
letters,  amongst  Vhich,  Walter  saw  two  for 
himself,  lay  along  with  them,  unsorted,  or  not 
delivered.  The  morning  was  fine,  yet  the 
bouse  wore  an  air  of  coldness  and  wretched- 
ness. There  was  something  visible,  which  not 
only  affected  the  people,  but  threw  its  shadow 
over  the  very  house. 

Walter  met  the  proprietor  in  the  hall — the 
man  shook  in  every  limb.  He  began  to  doubt 
the  omnipotence  of  the  Government,  and  the 
seal  of  the  civil  power.  Outrages  had  not  only 
been  committed  with  impunity,  but  weie 
even  then  in  the  act  of  being  committed, 
and  still  nothing  had  been  done  to  stem 
the  torrent,  unless  the  sending  forth  an 
useless   display     of    military,    without    their 
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possessing    the    power    to    act.  Walter  took 
his  letters.    They  were  both  from  his  ancle. 
The  one  had  come  by  the  night's^  the  other  by 
the  rooming's  post.     In  the  first,  he  still  li- 
mented  the  fate  of  his  niece ;  and  contrived  to 
fill  up  two  sides  of  a  sheet  of  letter  paper  with 
divers  and  curious  surmises  as  to  what  most 
have  happened  to  her.    The  second  was  dated 
six  hours  later^  his  Lordship  could  not,  like 
some  most  eiiidite  editors  and  writers  in  our 
neivspapersj  who  stop  the  press  to  unnouiicc  a 
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written  to  his  Lordship^  that  he  had  seen 
Miss  Harrey  in  London^  and  that  he  trust- 
ed before  many  days  to  be  able  to 
bring  her  down  to  Tonbridge  Hall;  stating 
that  she  was  surrounded  by  many  dangers^ 
and  that  it  was  a  matter  of  considerable  diffi- 
culty  to  strive  to  release  her,  adding  his  belief, 
that  Mr.  Clayton  knew  something  about  her 
being  in  the  city. 

This  information  partly  surprised  Walter, 
and  partly  did  not.  He  did  not  wonder  that 
Dixon  would  strive  to  insinuate  something 
against  him,  for  the  Peer*s  letter  was  rather 
colder  than  usual,  and  did  not  -state  the  exact 
extent  of  Dixon's  charges,  but  he  was  aston- 
ished at  the  discovery  of  a  body  in  the  mill- 
pond,  a  body  answering  to  the  description  of 
Jones.  Could  he  have  wronged  the  valet,  and 
did  Oabriel  really  perish  there  ?  or  was  this 
only  another  scheme  of  the  Baronet  ?  were  the 
first  questions  that  seemed  to  him  to  require 
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ansirersy  but  the  fact  of  finding  a  bod^  wu 
rather  startling,  and  when  contnited  with 
Emily's  declaration  of  having  seen  Gabriel 
Jones  sincCf  somewhat  irreconcileabie, 

^^I  shall  break  this  web  of  mystery/*  mH 
Walter, «« when  I  find  Emily.  Onee  get  her  in 
my  hands,  and  I  am  careless  about  whatever 
else  may  occur,  for  then  I  shall  be  in  possenioo 
of  the  strongest  proof  of  my  innocence/' 

With  difficulty  he  was  able  to  get  a  breik- 
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Ofer  yet.  Have  you  obtained  any  information 
of  Dizcm  or  my  cousin  7* 

^Tbe  thing  Vm  about — On  them  again — 
Jut  eome  for  you — ^Don't  mind  the  mob-^ 
Fidt  'em  up  soon.^ 

^  You  hare  found  them  then  ?'* 

••No— not  ail  out — On  their  track — Have 
'em  afore  night.'* 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
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:>r  feelings  in  common  with  the  class  amongst 
nrhom  they  move — they  contribute  nothing  to 
^t8  welfare  or  amusement,  and  they  are  paid  in 
lislike^-thrown  upon  themselves — they  seek 
I  revenge — and  say  they  hate  the  world.  It 
;8  untrue,  for  the  world  hates  them — not  they, 
the  world.  The  misanthrope  is  a  misnomer, 
there  is  no  such  animal.  A  real,  downright, 
positive  hater  of  humanity  is  a  genus  incogniium, 
a  something  to  speculate  upon,  a  name  full  of 
fearful  import,  but  merely  a  name,  for  there  is 
not  in  life  a  man  who  has  not  a  liking  for  some 
one  of  his  kind. 

Again  we  say,  the  pleasant  things  of  life  are 
many.  It  is  pleasant  to  have  good  health,  and 
a  well  stored  purse.  It  is  pleasant  to  have  a 
number  of  joyous  friends,  whom  your  prosper- 
ity elates.  The  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the 
domestic  circle  are  pleasures.  The  soothing 
attentions  of  the  female  hand  are  pleasures ; 
yea,  verily,  we  might  much  extend  the  list  to 
amusements,  to  company,  to  the  thousand  and 
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one  enjoyments,  which  the  busy  fiMSoltiei  of 
umn  have  invented  or  improved,  and  itQl  the 
remainining  list  will  be  extensive,  for  pkuuei 
like  pains  depend  more  upon  oursehres,  our 
tastes  and  sympathies,  oar  means  of  sppitcii- 
tion,  than  they  do  upon  their  own  intrauie 
value. 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  seeking  after  a  lofed 
object,  a  pin,  a  bracelet,  a  sattvemr,  whidi  ctlb 
to  memory  the  existence  of  parting  words,  and 
jyea  to  dormant  feelings  or  affections  oeirltf' 
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*'  Only  a  tnfle — ^Never  mind — ^Day  light  safe 
— Pbj  'cm  yet — ^To  knock  down  Bow  streef 
The  a£Bront  or  injory  done  to  his  outward  man 
was  nothing  compared  to  the  insult  offisred  to 
tlie  dignity  of  his  office ;  and  his  own  fall 
seemed  to  him  the  prostration  of  the  whole 
structure,  of  which  he  was  a  support. 

^  Tou  have  some  information  respecting 
their  present  abode,'*  said  Walter  to  him,  as  he 
quitted  the  hotel  attended  by  Wamock.  ^How 
did  you  get  it?" 

^  Posted  a  runner  at  the  house  in  the  Square 
«— Want  their  traps — sure  to  come  for  'em 
some  time — Wasn't  out, — Did  come — Follow 
— Runner  stupid — lose  'em  at  Holbom.'' 

^^This  agrees  with  your  observation,  Adam,*' 
said  Walter  to  Wamock. 

«Eh?  old'un  out.— On  the  scent.— Well, 
what  did  he  see?**! 

^He  traced  them  as  far  as  Holbom,  but 
circumstances  occurred,  which  prevented  him 
following  them  farther/'  replied  Walter.  '^  But 
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he    is    convinced    they    did    not   leave  that 
street/* 

"  Not  leave  the  street. — How,  eh  ?'* 

"  From  the  return  of  one  of  them,  which 
could  scarcely  have  occurred  until  the  others 
were  in  a  place  of  safety. 

*•  No  proof. — Might  think  'emselves  safe.— 
Sent  t'other  back  to  look  arter  us.*' 

'^  He  also  thinks,  he  heard  a  door  closed  in 
the  street  immediately  before  the  return  of 
the  other  man.'* 
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"he  then  saw.  The  shops  were  closed^  not 
even  a  door  open,  and  parties  paraded  up  and 
down  the  street  in  all  the  consciousness  of  law- 
less power.  The  decorations  of  the  Lord 
Qeorge  Gordon  people,  were  now  entirely  laid 
aside^  the  mobs  consisting  of  the  lowest  ruf- 
fians, the  very  dregs  of  the  refuse  of  such  a 
city  as  London. — Sweeps,  pickpockets,  bullies, 
prostitutes,  thieves,  were  mingled  together  in 
a  social  mass,  threatening  the  destruction  of 
civilized  society  itself^ 

On  this  morning  they  had  returned  to  finish 
Ibe  work  of  destruction,  which  they  had  com- 
menced on  the  preceding  Sunday  evening,  and 
M  Walter,  with  his  companions,  walked  up 
Holbom,  a  large  mob  was  marching  from 
Moorfields,  through  the  Old  Jewry,  and  up 
Cbeapside  into  Newgate  street,  and  thence 
into  Holbom.  When  Walter  had  reached  the 
corner  of  Little  Queen  street,  the  mob  was 
90  dense,  that  to  proceed  farther  seemed  im- 
possible.   They  had  begun  the  work  of  de- 
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struction  in  that  locality,  and  were  employed 
in  burning  and  gutting  the  house  of  a  Mr. 
Maberly,  \rho  had  dared  to  come  forward  and 
give  evidence  against  them. 

The  other  party  now  coining  from  Moo^ 
fields,  had  arrived  near  the  middle  of  Holboro, 
and  they  sent  forward  word  to  their  brethren* 
either  to  make  way  for  them  to  pass,  or  to 
join  them.  Those  in  liittle  Queen  street 
were  too  busilj  engaged  in  their  very  cong^ 

of 
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bushions  and  trimmings  put  on,  in  the  most 
approved  style  of  mob  upholstery.  A  man 
stood  in  it^  imitating  the  attitude  of  a  preacher, 
and  thundering  forth  **  No  Popery,'*  with  the 
lungs  of  a  stentor.  Next  came  the  altar  table, 
supported  in  a  similar  manner ;  its  coverings 
torn  and  disfigured,  and  the  candlesticks  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  the  mass  during  its 
celebration,  being  prostrate  upon  its  surface. 

Books,  pew  linings,  pillars,  vestments,  pic« 
tures,  every  disposable  article,  which  they 
could  lay  their  hands  upon,  was  borne  along 
by  the  remaining  rabble,  after  these  two  most 
conspicuous  objects.  They  were  greeted  with 
loud  shouts  of  "  No  Pope"  and  "  Repeal,'*  ac- 
companied by  the  music  of  falling  doors  and 
windows,  as  they  filed  slowly  through  Holbom, 
in  their  progress  to  Welbeck  street,  where 
they  were  to  ofier  this  most  agreeable  incense 
to  the  nose  of  their  leader,  Lord  George 
Gordon. 

Walter  and  Wamock  were  separated  by  the 
D  3 
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mob  from  Blunt,  and 
house  T^hich  the  rioter* 
last  of  the   procession 
they  strove  to  get  out  i 
prevented  by  the  crowd 
avenue.     Mr,  Maberly^i 
ner  of  the  street^  a  froi 
hall  door  in   Little  Qu 
vrere  driven  up  to  the  i 
every  internal  support  I 
^^^^Clayto^endeavoure^to 
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passage  for  himself,  and  his  position  in  the 
crowds  seemed  considerably  to  identify  him 
with  the  mob,  while  it  exposed  him  to  the 
danger  of  falling  tiles  and  beams,  which  were 
momentarily  coming  down  amongst  those  on 
the  outside,  and  the  pressure  from  without, 
prevented  him  from  escaping.  The  shop  front 
stiU  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  rioters,  but  it 
was  now  yielding,  and  threatening  to  fall 
amongst  the  crowd. 

^ Stand  back,  men/'  said  Walter:  "the 
house  will  be  down  upon  you.'* 

<<Do  you  hear  that,'^  Bradford  again  re- 
marked to  his  companion.  **  He's  careful  of 
them. — ^The  gdlows  bird. — In  troth  we'll 
twist  hemp  round  that  fellow's  throat  yet."    . 

The  crowd  had  now  yielded  to  his  shout,  and 
rolled  back  from  the  front  of  the  house,  when 
Walter  and  Warnock  were  able  to  get  clear  of 
them,  and  Blunt  joined  them. 

^  He's  deserving  of  it^"  said  the  man ;  he 
looks  like  a^leader/' 
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"  Hot  quarters — laacftll;  work. — Whcre'% 
the  mHitary?  no  tnagistrates  out?  all  going 
to  the  devil,"  said  that  gentleman,  when  be 
and  Walter  had  gained  the  oppomte  mde  of 
the  street.  "  Any  luck  ?  none  I  see — no  time. 
— Keep  your  eye  on  the  top  windowa, — Stand 
where  you  are — don't  move,  and  leave  the 
rest  to  nje.'* 

Walter  followed  his  directions,  and  remaia* 
ed  standing  on  the  curbstone  beside  Wamoctc* 
A    great  crowd  of  decently  dressed    people, 
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le  doors  torn  down  from  their  hinges,  and 
te  windows  and  window  frames  broken  up  for 
iadgeons.  The  ceilings  had  been  destroyed, 
le  flooring  boards  ripped  up,  and  nothing  * 
mained  of  the  house,  but  the  four  bare  walls, 
he  mob  paused  for  some  minutes  before 
»  as  it  stood  there  naked  and  desolate,  a 
ackened  ruin,  then  giving  three  cheers,  some 
louted  ^  ahoy  for  Wapping/'  and  others  for 
mithfield,  as  they  rushed  shrieking  and 
iUing  from  Mr.  Maberly's  house. 
Walter  remained  still  beside  Warnock,  look* 
ig  for  Blunt.  The  people  in  the  street,  now 
uU  the  greater  portion  of  the  mob  had  de- 
irted,  dared  to  open  their  windows  and  look 
iCy  although  small  parties  still  continued  to 
itrole  up  and  down  the  street :  they  did  no 
lier  injury  than  display  their  disposition  to 
leate  riot  and  disturbance,  for  they  attacked 
>  other  house*  The  windows  were  crowded 
ith  fieu^es,  sickly,  anxious  faces,  the  signs  of 
sari  that  feared  for  life  and  property.    They 
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would  cast  quick  scrutinizing  looki  up  and 
down,  while  their  terrors  seemed  to  sharpea 
their  faculties,  for  in  a  glance,  they  took  m  a 
'  correct  view  of  everything  transacting  below 
thenij  and  as  the  street  appeared  quieter,  their 
looks  became  more  enduring.  Then  younger 
faices  were  thurst  out,  and  the  old  and  infirm 
would  hobble  to  the  windows,  and  lock  over 
their  grandchildren's  heads,  while  they  de- 
clared by  every  motion  of  their  features,  by 
jf   the    muscles    of   their 
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Holborn.  The  people  began  to  open  their 
Bhops^  which  had  been  closed  on  the  first 
coming  of  the  rioters^  carriages  were  driven  up 
the  street^  and  chairs  borne  along  as  usual. 
The  power  and  violence  that  had  diverted  the 
traffic  of  the  locality  from  its  usual  course^ 
seemed  to  have  spent  itself^  for  the  citizens, 
with  the  exception  of  the  very  weak  and  timid, 
came  out  as  usual  upon  their  errands  of  busi« 
ness  or  of  pleasure.  All  the  small  parties  of 
ruffians  that  not  many  minutes  before  had 
whooped  and  shrieked  through  this  most 
crowded  thoroughfare  of  London,  were  becom- 
ing fewer  and  less  noisy,  until  they  were  no 
longer  visible,  and  the  artizans  and  mechanics, 
porters  and  tradesmen,  the  signs  of  commer- 
cial and  mechanical  existence,  were  returning 
to  their  labours,  chatting  of  the  disturbance  as 
the  gossip  of  the  morning. 

"Come  along.— Have  'em  this  time,"  said 
Mr.  Blunt,  who  now  joined  Walter.     "  Have 
'em  this  time  without  mistake.'^ 
D  5 
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plea  of  disorder  seemed  to  have  been  of  the 
most  infectious  description,  for  children,  and 
•chool-boys,  had  formed  into  mobs,  parading 
the  streets^  and  using  the  cry  of  the  party, 
their  symbols  of  warfare  injuring  their  own 
throats  more  than  anything  else. 

The  citizens  had  but  partially  recovered 
firom  their  fright,  for  on  hearing  a  shout  or  any 
other  signal  of  disturbance,  the  shutters  for 
their  windows  were  instantly  brought  out,  and 
as  the  alarm  was  false^  they  were  carried  in 
again.  When  Walter  and  Blunt  reached  the 
centre  of  Holbom^  the  latter  desired  him  to  re- 
main where  he  was,  for  a  few  minutes,  and  he 
then  plunged  into  a  little  dark  court  beside  the 
chief  entrance  to  the  distillery  of  Mr.  Langdale. 
A  group  of  three  men  occupied  the  entrance 
to  this  court,  and  Walter  could  perceive,  from 
their  whispered  conversation^  that  they  were 
engaged  in  some,  not  over  lawful,  design.  He 
remembered  having  seen  one  of  them  that 
morning  take  a  most  active  part  in  the  riots^ 
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aad  from  th&t  man's  e^ 
Papist  any  way,'*  he  waa 
they  were  plotting  au  a 
son'a  house  or  property. 

*^  Aye,  and,"  remarke* 
heariflgj  "  such  lota  of  di 
a  prime  aoak,  Bill!  eh? 

"  Sartainly.  Them  en 
my  eye3,  full  of  the  rare 
in  the  yardj  how  we'll 
idear^s  enough  to  make  a 
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**!  do  not  understand  you,'*  said  Walter 
again. 

**  Nor  I,  myself— On  'em  again — that's  sar- 
tain — ^They^re  in  a  house  down  that  court.'* 

^  Let  us  to  it  then.'* 

**So  we  will — Presently — Pick  'em  up — But 
the  house." 

"What  of  it?' 

**  It's  private — Lock  up  for  the  distressed — " 
Mr.  Blunt  touched  his  forehead— "for  'em 
that's  wrong  in  their  atticks." 

"  A  private  mad-house  ?" 

Mr.  Blunt  nodded  his  head— "That's  it." 

"He  could  not,  he  dare  not/'  exclaimed 
Walter,  violently,  "  take  her  there.  The  very 
sight  of  such  a  place  would  turn  the  girl's 
brain.  She  cannot  be  in  it.  Villain  as  he  is, 
he  would  not  act  so  heartlessly." 

"  We'll  see — Look  for  proof — They're  in  it 
— Clever  fellow — Prime  un  for  Bow  street — 
Follow  arter — Let's  examine  the  crib." 

"  Lead  on,  Mr.  Blunt,  and  I  will  follow  you. 
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Come,  Adain/Uaid  Wal 
for   Miss  Harvey   is   to 
thought.      We    will    in 
thoroughly/* 

The  door  of  the  raad-h 
removed  from  the  noiae  i 
and,  when  the  three  men 
near  them  and  about  the 
quih     Blunt  knocked  at 
instantly  opened  by  an  el 
in  his  manner   and  appe 
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^FlriTatemformations/'  Mr.  Blunt  continued 
—^Suspect  them  here'-— Must  look  over  the 
luNiae.'* 

*  Certainly^  air,**  replied  the  man,  "  although 
I  do  net  thoroughly  understand  the  purport  of 
four  Tint.  If  you  and  your  friends  be  anxious 
to  examine  the  management  of  my  establish- 
ment, it  will  afiTord  me  great  pleasure  to  show 
it  t6  you.** 

••  Thank^ee*  No  objection  to  look  over  it,'* 
rgoined  Blunt. 

^  We  have  information/'  said  Walter,  "  that 
a  young  lady,  who  has  been  most  outrageously 
tiMted,  and  torn  from  the  protection  of  her 
fiunily,  is  at  this  moment  in  your  establish- 
ment.  We  do  not  say  with  your  knowledge, 
for  cases  of  imposition  have  occurred,  and  will 
occur,  when  the  most  honest  men  are  tricked 
into  assisting  at  fraud." 

**  You  are  right,  sir,  perfectly  right,*  and  as 
the  man  spoke  Walter  thought  he  should  know 
the  voice.   He  looked  at  his  face  more  earnest^ 
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ly^  but  could  not  recollect  it.  ''  To  BSBtri  my 
innocence  in  this  business,  I  must  go  over  all 
the  cells  with  you,  and  then  you  can  examine 
the  house  as  you  may  think  proper.  Here, 
keeper — step  in,  gentlemen — come  round  the 
cells  with  these  gentlemen.  Take  care,  sir, 
the  passage  is  rather  dark,"  be  continued, 
speaking  to  Walter. 

The  party  entered  upon  a  long,  narrow  pas* 
sage,  dimly  lighted  at  the  far  end  by  a  small 
window,  'protected  from  without  with  strong 
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tbey  are  not  only  incurable^  but  most  violent 
in  their  fits.  That  person  fancies  himself  a 
king  at  one  time,  and  at  others  a  cat.  There 
now  listen  to  him.'' 

The  party  looked  at  him.  He  was  sitting 
on  the  end  of  the  table,  his  side  face  to  the 
window  of  the  cell,  and  a  long  straw  support- 
ed like  a  truncheon  upon  his  shoulder.  A  small 
cap  was  placed  on  bis  head,  ornamented  with 
a  cock's  feat|ier,  while  his  arms  were  folded  as 
in  kingly  contemplation.  When  the  door  was 
opened,  he  jumped  down  from  the  table. 

** How's  this?  Get  ye  gone,  varlets,  thus 
to  disturb  my  most  royal  person.  Know  ye, 
all  men,  by  these  presents,  that  I  am  King  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith 
— Great  Mogul — Emperor  of  Austria,  and 
Sultan  of  Turkey — Cham  of  Tartary,  and  King 
of  Persia.  Whir,  whir,  mew,  mew — mousey, 
mousey.  Pm  a  cat,  a  kitten — whir,  whir,^ 
mew,  mew — mousey,  mousey.  Pm  a  cat,  a 
kitten — whir,  whir — mew,  mew,"  and  he  jump* 
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ed  tip  on  the  table  again^  repeating  his  dii- 
cordant  laugh* 

"They  are  al!  incurables  m  this  ward?* 
**  All  J  sir.  The  three  next  cells  coo  tain  two 
men  and  a  woman.  One  of  the  men  imagines 
himself  the  great  Marlborough,  and  the  great- 
est general  in  the  world^  and  the  other  con- 
eiders  that  he  ia  Lord  Chancellor." 

*' Never  mind,"  said  Blunt-  "We  needn't 
delay  here, — Mr.  Clayton,  stand  at  the  door* 
Keeper^  let*s  look  up  stairs^"  and   Mr.    Blunt 
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'<  Never  seed  him. — Don't  know  him  at  all.*' 

'^  Humph — ^That  guinea's  in  danger  of  being 
lost,''  thought  Mr.  Blunt.  ^<  Never  see'd  him 
—Nor  the  young  lady." 

*•  Never." 

^  She  that  comed  last  night — Out  with  it — 
Tell — Bow  street — If  you  don't — Magistrates 
—Put  you  in  quod — Out  with  it." 

^  F^urfiu^y  hunintelligible,  sir." 

*  Five,  if  you  do— Shiners,"  and  Mr.  Blunt 
shook  five  gunieas  in  his  hand.  **  Out  with 
it." 

^  Double  it,''  said  the  man,  in  a  whisper. 

«« And  you'll  tell  all.— You  know  the  lady? 
Eh?" 

•«  Ye»— know'd  her  last  night" 

^  What  a  fiat,"  said  Mr.  Blunt,  putting  the 
guineas  in  his  breeches'  pocket.  ^*  Call  up  the 
master — ^Look  her  myself — Save  the  money." 

**  I'll  be  hanged,  if  you  do — if  you  had  every 
varmint  from  Bow  street  at  your  heels,"  said 
the  keeper,  in  a  low,  firm  tone.    ^^  You  see  the 
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door  closed ;  now  down  with  the  shiners^  an 
1^11  tell  joti  what  I  know ;  keep  them,  an  you 
may  call  again,  an  bear  nothing,*' 

"Was  the  gal  party?"  asked  Mr.  Blunt, 
looking  very  quietly  at  the  keeper,  as  if  scan- 
ning his  proportiona. 

"  It  arD*t  a  business  of  yourn.** 

"  Wellj  open  the  doors,  and  let's  look  al  the 
cells*  —  Warm  work — no  grog, — ^ First  box— 
Number  one — What's  in  itp" 

**  You'll  sec/'  said  the  man,   throwing  open 
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9 :  he  went  yesterday/'  said  the  keeper, 
g  somewhat  confused, 
h?  letters — mad  people  write  letters/' 
Hunt,  stooping  and  looking  as  if  imder 
ble.  **  Have  'em  now,  and  no  thanks/' 
eeper  sprung  forward  as  if  to  intercept 
and  prevent  his  obtaining  the  letter; 
turned  quickly  round,  gave  him  a  gentle 
which  landed  him  on  the  little  couch, 
closed  the  door,  and  turned  the  key  on 
itside. 

ead  it — amusing — must  be. — Make  no 
—Mad  uns  shouting. — Not  know  your 
from  t'others/'  and  thus  consoling  his 
e,  Mr.  Blunt  left  the  passage  and  walked 
the  stairs. 
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Walter,  Warnock,  and  the  man,  who  seemed 
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rbance/'    said    the    man.    ''Where  is    the 
eper  ?  he  went  up  with  you,  sir." 
•*He*8  snug,  very  snug-^looking  above. — 
:>x  number  one — empty — how  long?** 

^  Oh !  more  than  a  month ;  the  old  lady 
lat  was  in  it,  went  home  to  her  friends ;  her 
^ness  was  very  harmless,  and  they  thought 
hey  could  manage  her  themselves.'' 

'*  Keeper  wrong  then. — Gemman  in  that 
i^ge^ — ^Went  away  yesterday. — Has  peached. 
-Pocketted  the  tin. — You  say  a  lady — he 
lys  a  gemman — which  right,  eh  ?^ 

^  I  cannot  understand  you,  sir.'* 

••  No  gammon,  old  un — from  Bow  street — 
ot  a  wink  on  me — where's  the  gal  ?'' 

^  You  speak  in  riddles,  Sir.     What  girl  ?'* 

''Perhaps,  1  could  explain,"  said  Walter, 
rho  bad,  with  most  scrutinizing  eyes,  watched 
very  motion  of  the  man.  "Mr.  Blunt  enquires 
or  the  young  lady,  whom,  he  says,  you  had  in 
his  house  this  morning.'^ 
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"That's  it— Where's  the  gal?— The  one 
that  come  last  night.^ 

**  Oh !  I  understand  you  now.  The  young 
lady  that  came  here  with  the  tall  gentleman." 

**  Black  hair — ^Devil's  eyes — No  wig,"  said 
Mr.  Blunt,  interrupting  him. 

*^  Exactly  so^  sir.  That's  his  description.  Sbe 
accompanied  him  from  this^  not  two  hours  ago. 
1  think  he  stated  that  he  would  prefer  some 
country  asylum,  as  the  girl  had  always  lived 
away  from  the  town.'* 
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^  You'll  be  killed^  sir — Gentlemen^  do  not 
let  him  go — The  incurables  will  murder  him — 
Do»  gentlemen  let  me  accompany  him.'' 

**Your  grandmother,  sir.— Keep  him,  Mr. 
CUyton/'  and  Mr.  Blunt  left  the  place  to  ex- 
amine the  house.  He  looked  through  all  the 
wards  and  cells  he  could  lay  his  hand  on,  but 
found  nobody  to  answer  Emily's  description. 
There  were  many  persons  in  the  establishment 
incurably  mad,  men  and  women.  He  interro- 
gated the  domestics,  carefully  examined  every 
sutipicious  place,  but  still  he  could  not  find  the 
least  trace  of  Emily. 

•*  The  woman's  in  the  house,"  said  the  Bow 
street  ofRcer  to  himself.  **  That's  past  doubt, 
but  the  where — '*  and  he  scratched  his  head. 
^l  seed  the  gemman  come  in,  an  he's  never 
out  since.  Well  them  mad  uns  be  a  bit  trouble- 
some.** "Whir,  whir — mew,  mew — cock-a« 
doodle-do — lol  de  lol,"  and  a  variety  of  other 
sounds,  intelligible  alone  to  the  initiated,  if 
such  there  be,  burst  upon  the  ear  of  Mr.  Blunt. 

VOL.    III.  E 
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He  turned  away  from  the  Doise^  aad  walked 
down  to  Walter* 

^^If  there  be  law  or  justice  in  theoountrj 
you^Il  suffer  for  this/'  exclaimed  the  propric* 
tor,  turning  fiercely  upon  Blunt*  "  To  tfavel 
through  a  respectable  house,  and  put  my  life 
thus  in  danger*  If  one  of  those  pistols  went 
off|  air,  what  would  become  of  me  ?" 

^*  Get  your  brains  on  your  pumps — Werj 
distressing  case,"  replied  Mr,  Blunt,  seating 
himself  upon  one  of  the  hall  chairs,  and  hfUo£ 
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You  know  Golden  square — Eh  ?    Up  to 
wthing— Eh  V 

'^be  man  turned  very  pale.  Walter  thought 
dMHild  know  him,  yet  he  could  not  remem- 
I  where  he  had  before  seen  his  face.  There 
I  a  resemblance  in  his  manners  and  speech 
tome  person  whom  he  had  met  on  his  pre- 
la  visit  to  the  city^  but  the  time,  the  place, 
individuality  of  the  man  had  faded  from  his 
nory,  and  he  was  then  unable  to  recollect 
U  Blunt  looked  very  carefully  at  him.  He 
Died  to  have  a  particular  pleasure  in  the  in- 
stigation of  the  lines  and  angles  of  his  face,  in 
anting  the  wrinkles  in  his  brow,  or  the  num- 
r  of  hairs  in  his  whiskers.  Such  a  scrutiny 
9  by  no  means  agreeable  to  its  object,  for  the 
Ui  twisted  and  screwed  his  face  up  to  various 
IDS  and  shapes,  endeavouring,  by  the  con- 
lion  of  his  features,  to  deceive  the  eyes  of 
lat  Mr.  Blunt  would  have  termed  Bow  street. 
*  It  won't  do — ^No  go,**  said  that  gentleman 
'^All  up— Where's  the  gal?" 
B  a 
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*'  I  will  pledge  my  sacred  honour.*' 

'*  Nonsense^  old  un — nonsense — liateOi''*-' 
and^  as  Mr.  Blunt  used  this  last  word,  he  took 
a  memorandum  book  from  his  coat  pocket,  ind 
began  to  examine  its  pages — **  Extracts— Eh? 
— Golden  square,  Dick.** 

^  Mr.  Blunt,  Mr.  Blunt,  give  me  a  word  in 
private.*' 

««  Here— Private— All  friends  — Out  niik 
it.*' 

The  man  looked  supplicatingly  on  the  groups 
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*«  God  knows/'  whispered  Walter,  to  Blunt, 
^  what  may  become  of  her  in  the  meantime.  It 
m  wrong  to  give  her  up,  now.'* 

**  No— Couldn't  get  her  now, — Know  the 
fiellow— Can  trust  him— He^il  have  her— If  they 
don't  bum  the  house/'  rejoined  Mr.  Blunt,  in 
the  same  low  tones  which  Walter  had  assumed. 

**  Let's  oflf— Night  soon  on — Pickish — Pm 
getting  hungry — ^No  power  in  Bow  street." 

The  party  left  the  asylum.  Walter  mis« 
trusted  the  man,  but  Blunt  let  him  into  a 
secret,  which  removed  his  fears,  and  at  the 
same  time  recalled  to  his  own  mind,  when  and 
where  he  had  seen  him.  We  shall  relate  the 
circumstance  in  a  more  collected  manner,  than 
our  friend  Mr.  Blunt  was  always  in  the  habit 
(fusing.  It  seemed  that  this  individual,  whose 
first  beginning  in  life  was  the  vocation  of  a 
Methodist  parson,  being  gifted  with  a  warmer 
temperament  than  should  fall  to  the  lot  of 
such  a  character,  spoiled  his  prospects  of  ad- 
vancement in  the  religious  line,  by  walking  off 
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mth  another  man's  wife.    In  a  common  mm 
the  offence  is  a  great  one^  in  a  minister  of  le- 
ligion^  a  most  heinous  one.    He  drajqied  the 
congregation^  after  they  had  turned  him  cS, 
and  as  the  next  step  was  one  to  be  expedcdi 
he  dropped  the  woman  whom  he  had  seduced 
firom  the  path  of  virtue  and  honestj.  A  meios 
of  living  was  the  prime  object,  after  this  bar  to 
his  methodistical  projects,  and  he  then  tod^ 
most  extensively  to  forging.     He  was  detected^ 
tried,  and  acquitted,  through  the  instrumental^ 
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bat  there  was  something  suspicious  in  his 
looks,  which  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Bow 
street  officer,  and  he  soon  recalled  him  to  his 
mind. 

**  You  mentioned  Golden  square/'  said  Wal- 
ter, at  this  part  of  his  narrative,  "  and  Dick — " 

•*  Ay — I  know  —  Dick  Thompson  —  Prime 
chap — so  smooth,  so  genteel — A  lady  chap.** 

**Dick  Thompson — Dick  Thompson,**  said 
Walter.  '^  I  must  knovir  that  man.  Where  did 
he  live  last  ?'* 

**  Let  me  see — ^Tell  in  a  minute — Soho 
square,  No.  19,*'  said  Mr.  Blunt,  pulling  out 
the  memorandum  book,  which  Walter  had 
before  noticed. 

^*  I  know  him,'*  and  he  now  understood  who 
the  proprietor  of  the  lunatic  asylum  was.  He 
wondered  how  he  could  forget  Mr.  Thompson's 
peiii  sauper,  and  his  silent  servant. 

"Know'd  him — eh?  Took  you  in — Lord 
Etal — Sleepy  chap  —  Baron — Baron — **  Mr. 
Blunt  looked  again  at  his  book — ^^  Baron  Bew- 
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liii|,v--Coin€*d  foreign. — A  charge;  for  sotn'iit 
— Can't  say  what-" 

'*An  Auatriaa  Chargi  tP  Affaires/'  replied 
Waller, 

^^  That's  it— Prime  un,  Dick — Played  whiit 
—Talked  of  Charley  Fox— You  lost— so  did 
he — Up  to  all  about  hira*— Before  the  office 
more  than  once. — ^Did  you  clean — how  much?' 

*^  Quite  a  trifle/'  said  Walter,  carelessly. 

**  Wery  singular, — Nice  spot  la  Soho,— Didt 
up  to  everything — Looked  like  a  bishop — mild 
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Warnock  entered  the  hotel ;  there  seemed 
little  change  iu  the  aspect  of  affaurs  there. 
The  rioters  were  indulging  in  their  destructive 
pleasures  at  other  ends  of  the  town,  far  re- 
moved from  this  locality,  and  it  had  become 
tranquil  as  usuaL  One  circumstance  alone 
tended  still  to  damp  any  feeling  of  security, 
which  the  absence  of  disorder  might  have  cre- 
ated in  the  minds  of  the  inmates  of  the  house. 
It  was  known  that  the  mob  were  taking  the 
most  summary  vengeance  upon  those  who  had 
given  evidence  against  them  at  the  different 
police  offices,  where  any  of  their  number  were 
tried,  and  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  had  been 
amongst  those  who  witnessed  their  proceed- 
ings in  Duke  street,  and  deposed  against  them 
accordingly.  Still,  their  then  great  distance 
from  the  place,  their  having  sent  various  troops 
from  their  ragged  regiments  to  other  houses^ 
not  near  so  well  worth  their  trouble,  for  plun- 
der seemed  now  to  be  their  real  object,  as  a 
large  and  a  well  stocked  hotel  would  be,  and 
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the  near  approach  of  night,  argued  madi  in 
favour  of  their  passing  the  house  by,  indit 
was  expected,  that  the  morrow,  hj  bringiDg 
into  operation  the  whole  force  of  the  Goren- 
ment,  would  soon  crush  them  and  put  a  final 
stop  to  their  disorders. 

That  day,  a  proclamation  had  appeared,  of' 
fering  a  reward  of  £500  for  the  discoveiyof 
any  of  the  parties  engaged  in  the  destructioD 
of  the  Sardinian  and  Bavarian  chapels,  and  it 
was  expected,  this  would  be  but  the  first  step 
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was  thus  crowded  by  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
amongst  them  the  first  names  and  statesmen 
of  the  day,  that  a  mob,  without  the  guidance 
or  protection  of  any  one  individual  of  note, 
for  Lord  George  had  disappeared  from  the 
field  since  the  previous  Friday,  should  hold 
unlimited  possession  of  the  town,  and  burn 
and  destroy,  as  their  fancies  or  passions  might 
induce  them,  seems  to  be  almost  incredible* 
Wc  could  scarcely  believe  the  history  of  the 
events  that  occurred  during  these  few  days, 
had  we  not  the  most  conclusive  testimony  as 
to  their  truth. 

The  rioters  had  been  up  to  this  time  un- 
checked. The  Government  seemed  paralyzed, 
and  made  no  effort  to  exert  their  authority, 
and  the  mob  played  upon  this  forbearance. 
On  the  occasion  of  riots  in  other  cities,  there 
had  been  some  cause  affecting  the  lower 
classes,  either  a  diminution  of  wages,  a  scarcity 
of  work,  or  some  Government  enactment  bear- 
ing hard  and  exclusively  upon  them,  but  in 
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this  instaoce  there  was  no  such  reason.  Tb 
laws  repealed  did  not  affect  the  mob.  They 
knew  nothing  of  their  tendency,  and  littk 
about  the  nature  or  spirit  of  Popery,  Amongst 
the  Members  of  the  Protestant  Aaaociatiojij 
there  must  have  been  some  conacieatiotjs 
bigots^  if  bigotry  and  conscience  be  reconcile- 
able,  but  these  men  withdrew  themselvc«i 
when  they  law  property  attacked.  They  htd 
roused  the  mob  j  they  never  dreamed  of  the 
extent  to   which    passion,  plunder,    and  the 
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ting  against  the  very  existence  of  society^ 
there  reigned  a  desire  to  make  as  many  as  they 
could^  of  those  classes  open  to  their  influence 
participators  in  their  acts.  They  became  con- 
Tinced,  that  the  Government  never  could 
punish  them  all,  that  they  must  come  to  some 
miderstanding  with  them,  and  even  the  most 
Tiolent  expected  indemnity  and  pardon  for 
the  past  They  could  not  hang  half  the  popu* 
htion  of  the  city — the  thing  was  a  moral 
nnpoasibility,  and  thus  promising  to  them- 
selves an  exemption  from  punishment,  they 
went  on  committing  outrage  after  outrage, 
until  the  very  grossness  of  their  conduct,  made 
every  man,  Protestant  or  not,  who  was  a  step 
removed  from  them,  first  ashamed  of  their 
acts,  and  then  afraid  for  himself.  They  seem- 
ed to  make  war  upon  every  class  in  the  com- 
mnnity,  and  in  the  union  of  those  above  them, 
must  depend  their  safety. 

The  imbecility  of  the  Government  might  be 
bat  temporary.    They  had  military  and  money 
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at  their  disposal^  and  above  all,  they  had  the 
frkhes  and  hopes  of  the  middle  and  higher 
classes  of  society,  for  their  succesi.  The 
rioters  knew  all  thisj  and  determined  to  make 
HA  much  use  of  their  time,  as  opportuoi^  atd 
circumstances  would  allow.  The  bour^  that 
would  put  a  atop  to  their  lawless  career^  must 
come,  and  perhaps  come  to  them,  loaded  witb 
heavy  vengeance, 

When  Walter  had  finished  his  dinoefj  he 
took  time  to  think  upon  the  storr  Blunt  had 
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don  of  Emily.  The  Baronet  appeared 
this  to  have  gone  systematicaUy  to  his 
:,  and  to  have  dropped  no  opportunity 
might  advance  his  intentions, 
e  turned  these  matters  over  and  over  in 
Eiind^  Wamock  had  left  the  room^  and  he 
iown  to  write  a  letter  to  his  uncle. 
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cupied  their  place,  and  \ke  encountered  perils 
whilst  asleep^  which  he  had  never  imagined, 
whilst  waking. 

He  might  have  enjoyed  this  doubtful  repose 
for  more  than  ten  minutes^  when  he  heard 
the  noise  again^  accompanied  by  shrieks  and 
screams  in  the  inside  of  the  house.  He  sprung 
up  from  his  sleeping  posture  in  the  chair,  and 
listened;  his  room  was  backwards  from  the 
front  of  the  street,  but  he  could  scarcely  be  de- 
ceived as  to  the  noises.  They  were  the  sounds  of 
thousands  of  shrieking  throats,  sounds  which 
when  once  heard,  are  easily  known  a  second 
time. — ^The  truth  flashed  upon  his  mind — The 
rioters  had  attacked  the  hotel. 

Walter  rushed  out  of  the  room — he  met 
Wamock  in  the  lobby;  he  appeared  not  to 
have  been  in  bed,  for  he  was  completely  dress- 
ed^ while  the  other  inmates  of  the  different 
sleeping  apartments  were  poking  their  heads 
out  into  the  passage,  and  inquiring  for  the 
cause  of  all  the  disturbance. 
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**  Tlie  rioters  are  attacking  the  houi 
old  Warnock,  in  such  a  manner  and  t 
it  signified  little  to  him  whnt  thcT  did. 

**  Good  God  [  Inhere  are  the  magi 
exclaimed  one- 

*'  Or  the  military  ?"  cried  another, 

*'  Or  the  constables,  to  let  people  hi 
ed  in  their  beds?'"  asked  a  thinl,  i 
there  was  cursing,  and  there  were  sti 
shrieks,  and  runnijig  to  and  fro,  and 
sages  crowded  with  hall-dressed  peo] 
in  the  first  stupor  of  fi.ar  and  an 
others  with  their  senses  more  auakco 
lating  upon  a  means  of  escape,  and  oi 
against  another^  and  then  there  we 
wunieif  s  screams  and  wails,  and  she 
rhildrL-n^s  tiny  voices,  while  the  ro 
rioters  rose  clear  and  audible  in  the  m 
pnrts  of  the  house  above  every  otl: 
The  scene  was  one  of  confusion  and  d 
The  doors  and  window  sh utter:!;,  fra 
tion  against  an  infuriated  mob  were  i 
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n  in  or  torn  down^  and  the  rioters  rushed 
to  the  house,  and  Walter  and  Wamock  had 
Khed  the  top  of  the  stairs  leading  down 
tlie  halL  Wretches,  their  black  faces  squalid 
th  filth  and  masses  of  dirty  hair,  themselves 
<rered  with  rags,  many  of  them  in  a  state  of 
^oxication  before  they  had  reached  the  hotel, 
^pt  along  the  passages  and  lobbies,  filled  the 
on  and  crowded  the  hall,  while  the  multi- 
le  outside  clamoured  and  shouted  for  admit- 
loe,  and  pressed  upon  those  within. 
I*lie  landlord  had  escaped  upon  the  very  first 
pearance  of  the  unwelcome  guests  who  filled 
^  bouse,  and  their  efforts  to  take  him  were 
^^equently  unsuccessful.  How  they  shouted 
1  cursed  because  they  could  not  lay  their 
^cb  upon  him,  and  searched  every  chink  and 
^ny  that  would  with  difficulty  shelter  a  full 
^tl  rat,  much  less  a  man,  and  expressed  their 
'iire  to  roast,  and  toast,  and  hang  him,  and 
'^der  him  in  divers  other  ways  known  to 
^^,  or  ever  imagined  before,  until  they  had 
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enttied  ihw  heads.    1 
beraJQt^  but  thcT   could 
and  thea  ihtj  dragged 
their  hiditig  places^  aad 
throttled  them,  calliDg  1 
hkB  the  house  contaiDei 
diawera  and  cupbosrda, 
tankards  and  teapots^  a\ 
clc  of  value  thej  coid 
cmunt  the  J  could  get  oo 
So  much  for  pluodei 
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calf  panted  for  more  riot.  Of  plunder  they 
Mlall  they  could  get.  There  was  nothing 
cm  they  could  destroy,  and  then  rose  the 
out  of  ^  wine/*  *«  to  the  cellars,**  **  to  the 
Liars,''  and  their  appetites  were  for  the  mo- 
aiait  changed^  while  they  rushed  to  the  wine 
Sara. 

A,  scene  of  drunken  revelry  commenced.  They 
unk  in  security,  fear  of  God  nor  man  ever  sha- 
i^ng  their  hearts ;  and  they  drank  and  drank 
Kjl  tlieir  enjoyment  had  become  a  torment. 
I  of  the  inmates  of  the  house  had  escaped, 
I  were  mixed  up  with  the  mob  unwilling 
d^stators  of  their  conduct,  and  crouching  in 
K^aay  from  the  scenes  they  witnessed.  The 
^^  had  taken  eflfect,  many  of  the  rioters  were 
tXie  last  stage  of  intoxication  ;  many  in  that 
^i^  when  the  appetite  for  more  quenches  in 
^  heart  every  other  desire,  and  they  now 
"V^ed  fit  tools  for  the  execution  of  any 
^^me  which  promised  drink. 
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Walter  and  Wamock  had  not  been  abk  to 
force  their  way  through  the  crowd,  and  tbey 
were  compelled  to  remain  in  one  of  the  lobbies 
unwilling  spectatoira  of  these  scenes,  from 
which  both  were  desirous  of  escaping.  The 
rioters  seemed  to  act  upon  some  settled  plUf 
for  in  all  their  wildness,  and  hurry,  and  liot, 
nay,  even  in  the  very  absence  of  order,  para- 
doxical though  it  seems,  there  was  a  method) 
a  quiet  systematical  arrangement,  that  foretold 
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r  ahouted,  but  glided  amongst  the  party, 
d  with  a  quiet  word,  checked  turbulence,  or 
lamed  it. 

Erery  portable  article  had  been  carried  away 
ber  to  add  to  the  rioters'  stock  of  stolen 
Mb,  or  to  be  destroyed — the  house  was  com- 
Sely  gutted  out — ^the  wines  spilled  or  drunk 
uid  the  uproar  and  confusion,  the  shouts  of 
CKxicated  men  were  gradually  dying  away, 
'•Mk  the  mob,  contented  with  what  they  had 
n  and  done,  had  diminished  and  were  still 
finishing,  when  Walter,  followed  by  War- 
ble, attempted  to  pass  through  them.  They 
L  reached  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  were 
K^  towards  the  door,  just  as  two  other  men 
Kxed  it  from  the  street. 
^  It  is  the  house,  the  very  house,''  said  one 
=iie  other.  "  Stop,  this  way,  this  way,"  and 
fulled  his  companion  out  of  the  door  way 
^  the  street.    "  He  is  in  your  power  now  or 

*  You  rave,"  rejoined  the  other  man. 
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'^  No.  Look  over  that  fellow^s  shoulder  theret 
he  with  the  bludgeon  in  his  band,  until  yoa 
see  the  foot  of  the  stairs/'  The  man  looked 
for  a  minute  or  more.  '^  Well^  what  do  joa 
see?'' 

The  man  still  looked.  He  raised  himidf 
until  he  could  see  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd. 
"  By  heaven.     It  is ** 

«  Hist.  This  nf  ay  a  little.  They're  in  your 
power,  both  of  them,|[and  both  have  in  their 

itbe 
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brandy  and  wines  for  two  houses  in  the  city, 
the  cool-blooded  scoundrels  thought  they  might 
land  them  in  this  time  of  riot,  and  egad  they 
did.  Now,  my  advice  is  this — talk  to  these 
men,  they  make  a  disturbance,  rush  in,  lay 
bands  upon  them,  and  in  three  hours  they  may 
be  lying,  bound  neck  and  heels  on  board  that 
lugger,  then  you  will  put  distance  and  sea  be- 
tween you  and  them. 

The  other  man  looked  again  into  the  halL 
**  They  are  coming  through  the  crowd,  and  you 
have  not  a  minute  to  lose*  Quick,  Dick,  make 
your  own  terras,  with  those  devils,  so  as  they 
do  the  work — Good,  Dick,  i  depend  upon  you. 
The  person  thus  addressed,  immediately  mixed 
with  the  mob,  and  his  companion  still  main* 
tained  his  place  beside  the  door. 

Walter  and  Warnock  had  been  able  to  get  as 
far  as  the  middle  of  the  hall.  They  were  most 
cautious  in  walking  through  the  multitude  that 
blocked  it  up,  for  some  were  drunk,  stupidly  so, 
and  they  feared  to  tread  upon  them,  others  not  so 
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bad^  but  the  senses  that  were  only  steeped  ii 
wine  had  become  more  devilish,  and  they  puUe 
at  the  old  man's  coat^  or  roughly  pushed  ll 
young  one  aside,  or  began  to  fancy  portions  i 
his  dres$>  one  wanting  his  hat,  another  h 
bootSj  or waistcoat^and  yet  all  had  to  be  endure 
for  resistance  might  only  have  wakened  mo 
of  the  slumbering  spirits  of  evil  that  just  doE 
within  their  hearts.  They  thus  threaded  their  v 
lightly,  when  suddenly  there  was  a  shout  frc 
the  outside^  a  tremendous  roar^  and  the  dc 
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Bide,  and  both  were  heaved  and  tossed  about, 
when  a  strong  arm  lifted  one,  and  a  man  whis- 
pered to  Clayton  to  turn  and  follow  him.  The 
man  who  thus  addressed  the  latter  was  a  tall 
powerful  man,  his  face  was  blackened  and  dis- 
figured with  smoke  and  dirt,  and  his  whole 
appearance  bore  about  it,  seemingly,  ample 
confirmation  of  an  active  participation  in  the 
scenes  of  the  evening. 

"Your  safety,  perhaps  your  life,  depends 
upon  it,'*  said  the  man,  as  Walter  hesitated, 
and  the  crush  drove  him  on  the  top  of  this 
unknown  guardian.  "  After  me,  and  do  not 
delay,  for  you  have  enemies  in  that  crowd/' 

Walter  no  longer  hesitated,  he  followed  this 
man,  the  crowd  rushed  after  him,  and  he  fan* 
cied  that  hands  were  laid  upon  his  collar,  that 
some  attempted  to  catch  him,  when  he  reached 
a  door,  and  old  Adam  was  pushed  in,  while  he 
himself  was  dragged  after  him,  and  his  pro- 
tector with  one  prodigious  effort  closed  it  in 
the  teeth  of  the  mob.  They  battered,  kicked 
F  a 
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it|  and  shouted  to  those  within  to  ope: 
they  had  quitted  the  room^  and  entered 
the  door  of  which  was  also  closed  aftei 

"  Kow,  quick/'  said  the  man^  an 
thought  the  voice  was  fainiliar  to  him 
could  not  recollect  it.  **  Go  through  t 
open  the  door  into  the  yard,  and  you 
a  guide  in  it.  You  have  not  a  m 
lose/' 

'■And  you?" 

**  Never  mind  me."  The  man  kn{;l 
exhibited  in  the  process  a  rcmarkab1\ 
nf  teeth|  stroked  his  bushy  whiskers,  \ 
ed  away  from  Walter^  while  tlie  noise 
tuibance  i  nor  ease  d^  and  they  could 
door  forced  open,  and  the  rushing 
feet  upon  the  floor,  Walter  went  or 
ing  to  his  directions,  and  in  the  yard 
whose  figure  was  completely  conceale 
cloak^  addressed  him  also  in  a  whi^i; 
led  him  to  a  gate^  opened  it^  and  Wai 
himself  in  a  httle  lane,  at  the  rear  oftl 
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^*  You  have  no  time  to  spend  idly/*  said  this 
'^^  guide,  speaking  in  very  low  tones.  "  Here 
^  ^  paper  for  you.  It  contains  the  names  of 
^^«'  the  houses  and  buildings  in  the  city  that 
^iU  be  attacked  to  morrow.  Some  of  them 
are  private,  some  public,  but  go  you  to  none 
of  them,  for  there  is  danger  round  and  near 
you,  a  danger  you  cannot  well  guard  against, 
jtt  be  cautious,  keep  your  appointment  for 
to-morrow  night,  and  again  I  say  be  cautious. 
Now  go — quick,  they  are  coming,"  and  Walter 
ind  Warnock  passed  hastily  into  the  lane, 
Rrhile  the  gate  was  closed  between  them  and 
;he  pursuers. 

They  had  been  surely  followed  by  the  mob, 
or  the  yard  soon  swarmed  with  them,  and 
hey  continued  to  pour  out  in  crowds  frmn 
he  interior  of  the  house,  coming  the  way 
Salter  and  old  Warnock  had  escaped. 

*'Open  the  gate,''  said  some  one  in  the 
nob,  when   they    could  not  discover  the  ob- 
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ject  of  their  search  in  the  yard,  **  they're  off 
by  the  lane/'  The  yard  gate  was  however 
doubly  bolted  and  locked,  nor  could  the  rioten 
find  the  keys,  and  they  had  not  the  means 
to  force  the  great  bolts  and  locks  so  soon  at 
they  desired,  yet  they  tried  it,  led  on  by  three 
or  four  of  their  party,  who  seemed  more  de- 
termined than  the  others.  The  gate  stoutly 
resisted  every  efTort  for  a  considerable  time, 
nor  did  it  j^ield,  until  all  had  become  nearly 
tired  of  their  labour. 
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that  young  man  like  a  tiger,  as  if  you  would 
have  his  blood,  and  tell  me  what  do  you 
want?' 

«  This  is  noplace/' 

^  Call  off  those  men  then  ?'* 

**I  dare  not. — How  could  I  meddle  with 
them.*' 

^  What  folly,  as  if  I  did  not  know  your 
object — I  stood  behind  you  an  hour  since  at 
the  hotel  door,  heard  your  scheme.^' 

**  And  you — you —  ?"  the  man  had  become 
much  agitated. 

"Thwarted  them,  you  would  say — I  did — 
Both  have  escaped  by  my  means,  and  are  now 
beyond  pursuit,  but  mark  me  still.  You  may 
league  and  plot  now  as  you  will,  I  assist  no 
more — I  shake  you  off,  for  I  have  been  wiih 
you  too  long.*' 

"  Gabriel,  Gabriel." 

**  It  is  in  vain,  useless,  here  we  must  part, 
DO  more  to  join  again  in    such  villanies.     I 
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will  have  no  man's  blood  upoo  mej"  and  h 
turned  away  ab  he  spoke. 

"  Gabrielj  hear  me,"  the  other  did  not  he« 
him — *'  Gabrielj  hear  your — **  He  faced  hii 
looked  hard  upon  his  excited  cD«menan( 
when  in  a  moment  both  men  were  sepant 
from  each  other.  The  gate,  which  had  be 
forced  off  ita  hinges^  fell  in,  and  the  mob  i 
for  safety,  while  the  noise  and  uproar  drowc 
the  remainder  of  the  sentence,  if  more  vvcre  *f 
and  the  rush  of  the  multitude  separated  the 
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fierce  gust  of  flame  rushed  out  from  the  in- 
terior, for  the  house  was  on  fire. 

^  I  thank  you,  Tom,  for  this  night's  ser- 
vice," said  the  man,  we  have  last  noticed,  to 
the  person  who  conducted  Clayton  out  of  the 
house.  '^  Tou  have  done  me  a  kindness,  now 
do  me  another." 

**  What  is  it,  Gabriel?*' 

'^Quit  these  people,  quit  them  at  once, 
for  they  are  only  proceeding  from  crime  to 
crime,  until  they  vfill  meet  their  reward,  and 
be  shot  like  dogs,  or  hung  as  felons.  It  must 
■appen,  Tom,  but  before  it  does,  have  done 
fith  them." 

**  You  give  me  good  advice,"  said  the  other, 
l>  ut  why  throw  it  away  ?  are  you  not  also 

»eed  of  it  ?" 

^*  Not    now.       I    have     done     with     their 

^^mes  and  villanies,  for  I  have  laboured  with 

-  'U  too  long,  and  now  I  will  do  everything 

■^y  power  to  assist  Walter  Clayton,  but  I 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Walter  and  Warnock  fled  rapidly  down  the 
lane.  They  could  understand  the  noises  that 
filled  the  yard,  and  hear  the  battering  and 
hammering  at  the  gate,  and  the  demands  for 
instruments  to  break  it  open.  Above  them, 
the  sky  was  dappled  here  and  there  with  small 
red  spots,  that  shone  over  the  fires  beneath 
them.  Both  halted  for  a  few  moments,  at 
the  end  of  the  street,  then  proceeded. 

The  evening  was  calm  and  still.  No  one 
was  near  them,  and  the  noise,  rendered  by  the 
distance,  something  like  the  faint  murmurs  of 
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remote  water,  gave  but  an  indefinite  idea  o1 
the  riots.  Now  and  then  it  would  burst  fortt 
more  shrill  and  diatincL  and  resemble  the  cr 
of  a  cbild|  but  mostly  it  was  lost  in.  one  con 
tinuoua  murmur.  The  sky  seemed  to  tele 
graph  accurately  the  fires  under  itj  but  pn 
sently  its  glow  iocrcased}  and  flames  sh( 
up  high  above  the  neighbouring  houses,  wbil 
the  smoke  curled  up  in  dense,  heavy  clouds. 
*^The  devils/*  muttered  Warnock.  *^Tk 
have  fired  the  house." 
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tically  round  the  edges  of  the  fiery  masses^ 
I    tipped  their  glowing    borders,    until   it 
dually  melted  away,  for  a  moment  obscur- 
the  bright  spot  in  the  sky,  and  then  dis- 
earing.     There  is  something  awfully  grand 
ire.    The  elements  contending  against  the 
1<  of  man,  one  of  nature's  greatest  powers 
^ng  with  the   insect's  strength,  and  seem- 
beautiful,  even  while  it  crushes  it. 
let  us  quit  this,'*  said  Walter,  ^*for  we 
»t  seek  some  shelter  during  the  night/' 
Tes.     Stop,  I  hear  a  footstep  !**   replied 
nnock,  and  both,  still  apprehensive  of  pur- 
.    drew   under  the  shadow  of  the  nearest 
:^.     A  man  came  down  the  street  they  had 
^d :  his  step  was  quick  and  agitated,  and 
%¥hole  manner  evinced  extraordinary   fear 
trepidation.     He    approached,   anxiously 
tinizing  the  place  about  him,  and  lifling 
liand  to  his  face  as  if  to  conceal  his  fea- 
5.     When  he  had  come  to  the  end  of  the 
6t,  some  noise  startled  him,  and  the  light 
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like  a  rat  out  of  a  holei  so  he  deter- 
»  enter  the  first  house  of  entertain- 

came  to^  provided  it  was  not  one  of 
ribed. 

he  reached  the  end  of  the  street,  he 
.  the  direction  of  the  burning  house, 
I  was  no  sign  of  riot  or  disorder,  un« 
redness  in  the  sky,  which  still  shone 
id  bright  over  the  spot,  where  the 
destruction  went  on.  Now  and  then 
id  he  could  hear  the  hum  of  many 
'endered  indistinct  to   the  ear  by  the 

but  it  might  have  been  fancy,  for  it 
y,  and  all  became  still  as  night,  or  the 
iruffled  silence  of  death,  and  the 
a  the  street  slept  on.  The  rioters 
i  to  the  hotel  by  another  route,  and 
roused  the  attention  of  the  people  in 
ity  where  Clayton  now  stood,  and  he 
to  himself  the  faces,  the  looks  of  ter- 
:h  men  and    women  would  exhibit, 
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i;i'hen  they  learned  how  near  the  destractltffl 
was  to  their  own  doors. 

After  about  an  hour'a  brisk  walking,  tbcf 
came  to  a  large  and  apparently  respectaUt 
hotel.  The  lUl  was  examioedj  after  ascertain 
ing  the  name  of  the  proprietorp  and  it  was  noi 
discovered  amongst  the  doomed.  They  rappei 
and  rang  the  bell  for  a  long  time,  uotil  at  las 
they  succeeded  in  raising  a  sleepy  poricri  bu 
nut  until  their  efforts  had  at  first  alanad 
and  then  irritated  the  various  proprieion  c 
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Papists,  perhaps  the  latter  more  than  the 
former^  and  he  enquired  how  they  happened  to 
be  on  the  streets  so  late.  Walter  did  not 
wish  to  acquaint  him  then  with  the  circum- 
slances  of  the  evening,  and  after  a  little 
parleying  and  the  timely  administration  of  a 
crown,  the  door  was  opened  and  both  were 
admitted.  Beds  were  prepared  for  them,  and 
they  were  shown  into  separate  apartments. 

Before  Walter  laid  down  he  called  for  writ- 
ing materials  and  wrote  to  his  uncle  about  the 
disasters  of  the  evening,  his  change  of  re* 
ndence,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Peer's  letters 
going  astray,  and  hinted  slightly  at  his  hopes 
of  finding  Emily,  together  with  his  suspicions, 
founded  upon  the  appearance  of  Humphries, 
of  Dixon's  intentions  towards  his  cousin.  He 
had  not  mentioned  the  scene  in  Finsbury 
square^  as  he  was  desirous  of  knowing  how 
I>izon  would  conduct  himself  towards  Lord 
Tonbridge,  if  he  wrote  to  him. 

The  morning  rose  in  tumult  and  disturbance. 
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Tuesday  seemed  to  have  preserved  for  lUelf 
the  whole  power  and  fury  of  the  riotera.  The 
stream  had  swoln  into  a  mighty  aad  destrue* 
tive  torrent,  the  first  gust  of  wind  into  a  tem- 
pest, and  it  swept  with  head-long  force  throu^ 
every  chink  and  cranny  of  the  Metropolis^ 
whiiling  before  it  law  and  order,  and  raising 
in  its  progress  every  element  that  would  suj^ 
port  its  furious  power.  Londou  had  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  rioters  for  three  days*  A 
paltry  proclamation,  trusting,  for  its  effic 
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ftr  the  existing  laws  and  the  maintenance  of 
oider^  on  the  veiy  day  after  the  proclamation, 
^hegr  seemed  to  have  let  loose  upon  the  devoted 
^itjr  and  its  inhabitants,  the  devils  which  they 
InA  Inrought  to  maturity  and  strength  by  the 
UMiiaturbed    rioting    of    the    three    previous 

^mx  this  day  they  blockaded  again  the  houses 
of  PSarliament ;  frightened  the  hereditary  and 
chttmoe  legislators  out  of  such  senses  as  they 
poi^essed,  and  chalked  "  No  Popery'*  upon  the 
iwri^ges  of  most  of  the  members  of  the  House 
^I-K>rd8,  after  nearly  destroying,  one  of  that 
^^*%bly  confraternity,  a  first  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
""••^ty.    They  dispersed  the  soldiers — ^burned 

"^^    a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and but  we 

■*^<5pate 

^^hen  Walter  rose,  the  whooping,  halloing, 
''^i^eking^  shouting,  of  the  mob  that  rushed  up 
.  down  the  street  was  terrific.  He  looked 
^for  the  window  of  his  room  was  in  the 
'^^^^t  of  the  house,  and  he  saw  nothing  but 
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^e  ends  of  the  street,  some,  in  one  direction, 
cithers,  in  another, 

Clayton  dressed  quickly.  He  did  not  like 
ftXiis  tumulty  this  continued  exercise  of  power 
t^jy  the  lowest  rabble  of  the  city,  and  be  im- 
Km<diately  saw  what  an  engine  the  riots  would 
p^seome,  in  the  hands  of  any  bold  man,  for  the 
^iTancement  of  a  temporary  purpose.  When 
^»  went  down  to  the  coffee  room,  he  found 
^^arnock  there  before  him,  standing  at  the 
""i-adows,  looking  out  upon  the  street.  A  large 
^^.  mber  of  people  was  in  the  room  similarly 
^^^^pied,  and  passing  their  remarks  upon  the 
^*adact  of  the  rioters. 

^*They  have  expressed  their  determination 
^     attack  the  bank,''  said  one  gentlemen. 

^They  dared  not.    It  is  impossible,'*  replied 
^^t,  burly  faced  man.     "  They  might  as  well 
^^^i  the  navy." 

•*  By-the-bye,"  answered  the  first  speaker, 
^  \)iey  have  published  their  intentions  of  look- 
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ifig  over  the  dockyards.     It  ts  hard 
where  thia  evil  may  stop/* 

The  fat  man  left  the  room*  His  f 
suddenly  assumed  a  very  pale  colour, 
muttered,  as  he  went  out,  **  Attack  tl 
indeed. — The  thing's  absurd." 

••  I  never  could  have  imagined,  thn 
men  could  have  reached  such  a  pitch 
lent  disregard  for  the  Government  V 
they  now  do.  I  am  told^  that  they  ha 
ally  made  out  lists,  printed  lists,  of  th< 
they  intend  to  attack,  and  exercise  tl 
humanity  of  forewarning  their  victims 
hour  when  they  may  expect  them,'*  i 
gentleman  who  had  spoken  first » 

*'  It  is  perfectly  true,*'  replied 
placing  in  the  speaker's  hands  the  list, 
received  the  night  before,  **  We  were 
out  of  our  hotel)  and  one  of  the  part; 
kind  than  his  companions,  placed  tha 
in  my  hands  to  prevent  me  going  t 
house  under  their  displeasure.'' 
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••They  seem  to  have  carved  out  work  for 
bemselves/'  answered  the  other.  ^  Let  me  see 
--Piisons — Newgate — King's  Bench  prison — 
«^e  Gaol — Borough  Clink — Surrey  BridewelL 
evy  good  in  that  department.  Langdale's 
•tiUery,  Holborn. —  Good  Grod,  will  these 
>ffianfl  never  be  put  down. — How  has  Mr, 
^iig;dale  offended  them  ?'' 

^*  He  is  a  Papist^  I  think,"  said  one  of  the 
■arty. 

*•  True.  I  had  forgotten  that.  These  riots 
^ve  raised  under  the  name  of  religion,  and 
'^'^r  they  will  go  on  for  the  sake  of  plunder. 
ttt  I  must  look  to  this — Mr.  Langdale  is  my 
^^e.  He  must  have  more  notice  of  their 
^^^ntions  than  these  rioters  may  be  inclined 
^  ^ve  him,  humane  as  they  may  appear." 

^Xhe  young  man  left  the  room,  and  Walter 
"^4  Wamock  sat  down  to  their  breakfast.  The 
^^^K  and  disturbance  outside  had  increased  to 

Jarful  extent,  and  the  streets  seemed  to  be 
•^Ve  with  people.     Presently,  there    was    a 
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trampling  of  horses'  hoofs,  and  then  the  long} 
measured  tread  of  a  compact  body  of  men, 
marching  towards  the  house,  and  then  bisiei 
and  shouts,  throwing  of  stones  that  were  heird 
to  ring  of  some  hard,  tinkling  substance,  sod 
a  troop  of  mounted  dragoons,  followed  by  a 
large  body  of  infantry  marched  steadily  up  the 
street — their  musket  barrels  and  the  bright 
polished  bayonets,  shone  brilliantly  in  the  sun's 
beams,  and  the  men  were  hooted,  hissed,  and 
pelted,  many  of  them  struck  with   stones  by 
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'Uld  employ  means — any — ^nay,  even  the  most 
scsrupulous,  before  he  would  resign  his  chance 
3E2mily.  The  riots  could  be  turned,  he  saw, 
th  no  common  power,  to  serve  his  purpose, 
A  if  Warnock  were  right,  perhaps  he  had 
employed  them  already ;  for,  if  not,  what  was 
Uinphries,  his  menial,  his  creature,  doing  at 
^^tt  hour,  in  the  very  place,  where  the  work  of 
•^tnrbancc  was  going  on  ? 

^*  Let  us  go  out,  Adam«  We  are  not  in  any 
•^y  connected  with  these  proceedings,  and  I 
•^Jik  we  may  venture  on  the  streets/* 

*They  both  walked  down  the  street.  It  was 
^ttle  quieter  than  it  had  been  an  hour  before. 
^«  mobs  had  filed  off  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
^Unous  scir*imposed  duties,  and  few,  unless 
^omen  and  children  or  men  on  business,  were 
t€en  in  the  streets. 

•*  We  must  separate,  Adam,'*  said  Walter. 
**Some  may  know  me,  who  would  not  know 
you.     We  can  meet  at  the  little  court  in  Hoi- 
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borti^  and  I  think  we  run  less  risk  going  alone, 
than  together/' 

Adam  consented  to  this  arrangemctit,  and 
Walter  and  he  separated ,  taking  different  di- 
TCctions  to  reach  the  same  place,  Walter 
walked  qulcklj  down  the  street  he  had  takem 
The  shops  were  closed,  the  doors  dauhed  with 
painted  inscriptions  of  '*  No  Popery/^  and  ibe 
walls  chalked  with  the  same  sigDals,  while 
little  blue  Oags    hung   out   of  ahnost  every 
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^  l^urning  of  their  houses  or  the  destruction 
their  property,  especially  if  they  presented 
^  likelihood  of  reward  for  their  trouble,  in 
^  appearance  of  plunder. 

The  coaches  refused  Papist  passengers — 
Itotel  keepers  would  not  receive  them  as  guests, 
flor  could  any  offer  of  money  obtain  for  them 
iMistance.  All  feared  for  themselves,  and,  in 
tlie  general  dismay,  they  forgot  ties  of  friend- 
ihip  or  society  ;  nay,  even  kindred  was  sacri- 
ioed  to  safety,  and  those  who  but  a  few  days 
itfinre  were  on  the  closest  terms  of  intimacy 
iid  not  now  speak  or  exchange  with  each 
9ther  the  common  greetings  of  acknowledg- 
nent.  These  riots  had  ruptured  friendships, 
lissolved  the  nearest  ties,  and  they  bore  along 
irith  them,  death  to  men,  and  destruction  to 
property. 

The   streets    swarmed    with  houseless  and 

homeless  Cathob'cs.     Men  were  reduced  from 

affluence  and  comfort  to  penury  and  hardships 

in  a  few  hours ;  their  houses  sacked  and  burn- 
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edj  their  property  demolished,  and  ibe'tr 
families  ecattered,  while  the  mob  only  kft 
them  to  plan  nun  on  a  more  extensive  scale. 
Women  ran  hither  and  thither,  holding  their 
children  in  their  arms,  or  leading  them,  pant- 
ing after  them^  or  carrying  valuables,  or  fumi* 
ture,  which  they  had  saved  from  the  fury  of 
the  mob.  Scenes  were  every  moment  enacted^ 
whieh^  in  a  peaceful  community,  the  wanfiest 
imagination  could  scarcely  summon  forth,  ^et 
the  Government  stiU  remained    inactive,  the 
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LiTTLB  scattered  parties,  groups  composed  of 
three  or  four,  or  sometimes  half  a  dozen  per- 
sons, whose  object  was  very  easily  known  from 
their  manners,  continued  still  to  stroll  through 
the  streets.  They  were  disjointed  portions  of 
the  great  bodies  of  the  rioters,  and  were  hasten- 
ing to  them,  at  the  various  places  in  which  they 
were  then  employed.  Walter  walked  very  quietly 
and  circumspectly,  until  he  reached  St  John's 
street.  Three  boys  were  coming  towards  him. 
They  were  grown  up,  stout-looking  lads,  each 
armed  with  a  bludgeon,  and  a  good  deal  of  that 
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"  devil  may  care,**  aspect,  which  we  sometimes 
notice  in  all  classes  of  society.  He  saw  them 
stop  a  man^  when  they  were  some  few  yards 
from  him^  and  on  receiving  something,  they 
came  on. 

Walter  was  the  next  person  they  met.  He 
looked  carelessly  at  them  and  was  passing 
on. 

"  Yes.*  I  vill,  though,**  said  one  them.  "  Vy 
shouldn't  I  ?  An*t  this  the  King's  highway, 
open  to  all  them  ere  gemmen  vot  gets  their 
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•*  I  axes  your  pardon,  sir.'* 

'*  Do  you  want  more  money,"  asked  Clayton, 
interrupting  him. 

*•  No,  sir.  Only  do  you  see,  there  be  some 
uns  that  havn't  too  great  a  liking  for  you,  or 
Vm  out.  An't  you  the  gemman  that  vos  in 
the  hotel  last  night.  You  an*t — other  old  un,*' 
continued  the  boy,  naming  the  hotel  that  had 
been  burned. 

**  Yes,*'  said  Walter.     «  You  are  right/' 

**  Cos  then,  have  yer  eyes  afore  you.  There's 
them  that's  paid  to  look  arter  you,  and,  mind, 
the  sooner  your'e  out  of  Lunnun,  the  better." 
The  boy  again  touched  his  cap,  and  left  him  to 
join  his  companions. 

The  system  of  levying  money  of  the  people 
in  the  streets  was  another  mode  practised  by 
the  rioters  to  obtain  plunder,  and  groups  of 
boys  paraded  the  principal  streets  during  the 
last  days  of  the  disturbance,  raising  contri- 
butions according  to  their  inclinations,  uncheck- 
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ed  by  any  authority,  and  no  peraon  daring  ti> 
refuse,  when  aaked. 

Walter  walked  on.     When  he  turned  mto 
Holhorn^  he  found  himself  in  tbe  midst  of  an 
immense  crowd-      He    had    seen    nothing  ia 
London  during  all  the  rioting  equal   to  the 
multitude  of  people  that  now  swarmed  in  HoIp 
born*     He  pushed  boldiy  amongst  them,  bejf* 
ged  one  man's  pardon,  and  jostled  another  out 
of  his  way,  until  he  was  able  to  see  the  entire 
ranae  of  the  street.     It  was  one  sea  of  hiunao 
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ting  in  them^  or  opposing  themselves  to  their 
violence. 

The  cause  of  all  this  assemblage  of  persons, 
was  soon  perceivable  by  Clayton,  when  he  had 
been  able  to  squeeze  himself  into  the  middle 
of  the  termination  of  the  great  crowd  that 
blocked  up  the  street.  About  half  up  from 
where  he  had  located  himself,  he  could  see  an 
open  space,  cleared  by  immense  jets  of  blue 
flame,  that  burst  from  the  opposite  buildings, 
while  the  smoke  arose  over  the  place,  so  dense 
and  heavy,  and  dark,  that  the  wind  of  the 
summer's  day,  was  scarcely  able  to  float  it 
on,  and  the  eye  of  the  summer^s  sun,  could 
hardly  pierce  it.  The  flames  rushed  roaring 
and  hissing  out  from  the  windows  and  door* 
ways  of  the  house,  sometimes  sweeping  level 
across  the  surface  of  the  street,  then  bending 
and  mounting  upwards  as  they  licked  the 
walls  and  roofs  of  the  opposite  buildings. 

Walter  pushed  onwards.    The  exact  local- 
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ity  be  could  not  at  the  distance  of  half  the 
street  determine,  but  be  felt  his  heart  heaTy, 
and  sometimes  he  fancied  he  conld  bear  shnllt 
piercing  ahriek^  rise  louder  and  faigbar^ 
than  the  roar  of  the  flames^  or  the  wild  tc3^ 
rible  aboata  of  the  mob.  As  he  advanced 
more  into  the  heart  of  the  crowd,  the  men 
and  women,  for  these  last  were  numerous^ 
became  bo  densely  wedged  together,  as  to  im* 
pcde  his  further  progress,  while  the  black 
masses  of  smokct  that  sometimes  threw  their 
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'<  Langdale,  the  distiller's.  It  burns  blith- 
ly.» 

''Shamefully,  you  should  rather  say/^  re- 
plied another  well-dressed,  decent-looking 
man,  not  unlike  a  substantial  shopkeeper. 
''The  devil  himself  wouldn't  light  a  fire  so 
near  a  mad-house." 

"  Mad- house,  eh  !  do  I  hear  you  aright  ?'* 
asked  Walter,  and  his  face  grew  very  pale. 

"Yes,  sir:  a  private  mad- house. — It  has 
none  of  the  best  characters.  What's  wrong 
with  the  youngster  ?" 

The  first  speaker  had  been  hurled  impetu- 
ously out  of  the  way,  another  and  another 
man  had  been  put  aside  from  his  path,  for 
Clayton  had  dashed  headlgng  into  the  crowd, 
when  he  heard  the  name  of  the  house. 

"  How  the  mad  people  shout,"  remarked  a 
woman,  and  a  clear,  piercing  scream  was  dis- 
tinctly heard,  where  she  stood,  but  Walter's 
arm  had  removed  her  also. 

"You  push  hard,  sir,"  the  speaker  tamed 
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to  look  at  the  pei^on  of  whom  he  compl^neflj 
he  instantly  drew  back»  the  young  man's  loat 
was  that  of  a  bunted  tiger* 

**  Mad-house  !  good  God !  ihc  monsters  " 
«  Yes,  the  mad-house*  It  is  most  inhuman/' 
a  strong  hand  was  on  the  speaker's  collar^  and 
he  was  hurled  out  of  the  way,  Walter  seemed 
possessed  of  the  strength  of  an  hundred  mm 
The  very  crowd  yielded  before  him^  and  after 
a  brief  struggle  of  a  few  minutefl^  he  had 
reached  the  front  of  the  burning  house.     That 
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of  human  beings^  was  moved  and  tossed,  heav- 
iog  like  billows  in  a  storm. 

Walter  stood  in  the  front  of  the  mob,  and 
of  the  burning  building.  The  flames  burned 
clearer  and  brighter,  for  the  heavy  masses 
of  smoke  had  gradually  become  lighter  and 
thinner,  and  it  was  possible  now  to  see  the 
front  of  the  house  reeking  with  the  fire  that 
issued  out  in  long  continued  columns,  or  shot 
out  through  the  apertures  it  had  made,  strug- 
gled for  a  moment,  and  then  disappeared  to 
catch  new  vigour  for  the  contest.  Clayton 
remained  for  a  second  in  his  position,  until  as 
the  flame  had  rolled  away,  he  thought  he 
could  discern  the  little  court  which  was  the 
entrance  to  the  mad-house.  He  looked  again, 
the  mob  blocked  up  one  side,  the  fire  another, 
and  he  could  not  easily  distinguish  objects. 
He  turned  to  the  nearest  person. 
**  Where  is  the  entrance  to  the  mad-house  ?'* 
**  There,  on  the  t'other  side  of  Langdale's,** 
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replied  the    lad  to  whom  he  had  giiren  the 
money  not  an  hour  before. 

"Eh,  boy,  are  you  here?  pick  up  some 
twenty  of  your  companionB,  and  follow  me: 
quick — you  shall  not  want  gold,^'  aod  he 
sprung  acroBs  the  open  space,  followed  by  the 
boy, 

**ra  that  a  leader?^  asked  a  man,  whfl 
seemed  to  have  struggled  hard  to  get  forward 
in  the  crowd.  He  spoke  to  the  most  decent' 
lookiDg  man  near  him* 
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**  I  know  you,  sir.  And  you  wouldn't  for- 
get the  man's  face.'* 

•  I  will  promise  you,  I  won't.** 

^  Well^  you  shall  hare  an  opportunity  to  try 
if  you  can  remember  it,'*  said  Mr.  Timothy 
Bradford,  muttering  Jones,  of  the  Strand,  to 
himself,  as  he  backed  out  of  the  crowd.  ^'  That 
younker's  booked  for  an  outside  place.** 

Walter,  followed  by  the  boy,  had  crossed 
the  open  space  before  the  burning  houses,  and 
he  had  gained  the  little  court  The  mad-house 
fronted  the  street,  and  the  flames  from  the 
adjoining  distillery,  had  penetrated  it.  The 
mad-house  was  on  fire.  The  boy  was  by  his 
side ;  he  had  been  prompt  in  the  execution  of 
Clayton*s  orders,  and  was  attended  by  about 
a  dozen  others,  wild  and  reckless  as  himself, 
who  now  thronged  the  little  court  defended 
from  the  fire  by  its  roof,  which  howled,  **  seek- 
ing what  it  might  devour,'*  its  appetite  for  de- 
struction being  stimulated  by  the  spirits  the 
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distillery  supplied.    ' 
tott's  eyrs  here,  was 
The  floor  of  ihe  litd 
tered  by  the  t>odies  o 
had  swallowed   the 
reochj   unlil   both   a 
tliem.                        -* 
Walter  stopped  a 
house.     His  foUowei 
bodies   of   the   falHn 
closed   behind  him, 
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Clayton  pushed  past  the  madman.  *'Do 
not  mind  him^  men  he  is  mad.'' 

^  Leave  the  way  there — Pm  the  greatest 
general  of  the  age — ^greater  than  Saul  or 
Cssar^  Marlborough  or  Turenne^  Quintuis 
Curtius  or  Pompey — I  can  kill  a  man  in  a 
minute — knock  down  an  ox  with  my  fist — Oh, 
bow  the  sun  shines.^'  The  incurable  laughed 
long  and  loudly,  and  rushed  out  of  the  house. 

The  boy  was  close  to  Walter's  side.  He  had 
reached  the  second  landing.  The  house  had 
been  full  of  people,  for  they  poured  down  the 
stairs,  some  mad,  some  not,  all  shouting,  shriek- 
ing or  laughing,  the  road  laughed  at  the  con- 
fbaion  they  saw,  but  Walter  and  his  troop 
still  went  on,  while  the  hot  flames  came  in  at 
the  windows,  scorching  their  heads  and  faces. 
The  centre  of  the  house  had  fallen  in,  leaving 
one  end  supported  against  the  gable  of  the 
distillery,  and  the  other  as  yet  untouched  by 
the  flames,  while  the  space  between  was  one 
plain  of  fire,  a  miniature  hell. 
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ClftjtoD  and  his  co 
upon  the  setae  benea 
others  shook  their  h^d 

*^  I  scea  someit  whi 
t*other  aide/*  said  the 
altenUoQ  to  the  portio 
the  di&tillery^ — **  see  iti 
be^nt  a  gid,*» 

Waiter's  eyes   had 
looked  long  and  careful 
of  a  hundred  men  wltl 
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lofkj  hoate^  five  stories  in  height  or  more,  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  those  in  the  street, 
and  the  crowd  now  stopped  from  gazing  at  the 
flunes  to  gaze  at  her.  All  the  lower  stories  of 
the  honse  were  on  fire,  nay,  the  smoke  had 
begun  to  share  the  window  at  which  the  female 
atoodf  making  dumb  gestures  for  assistance, 
but  none  could  aid  hen  In  all  the  waste  of 
homan  life,  where  men  had  passed  from  wal- 
lowing in  the  filth  of  drunkenness,  even  into 
eternity,  not  one  dared  to  risk  himself  to  save 
that  helpless  girl,  and  the  mob  paused  from 
their  wild  work,  some  felt  and  pitied,  others 
ahouted  at  her  in  drunken  mockery,  and  all 
atood  still  on  the  street  below,  when,  the 
crowd  was  suddenly  set  in  motion,  a  strong 
hand  whirled  the  drunken  revellers  aside,  and 
pushed  before  it  the  gaping  and  curious, 
making  way  for  its  owner  through  the  thickest 
portion  of  the  mob,  while  regardless  of  smoke 
or  flamey  he  rushed  into  the  burning  house. 
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man  who  had  ventured  to  save,  her^  acted  with 
talismanic  influence  upon  even  the  most 
drunken,  and  the  people  stood  with  distended 
eyes  and  gaping  mouths  in  silent  wonder.  The 
flames  still  continued  to .  rise ;  they  frequently 
drove  back  the  crowds  but  nothing  could  draw 
the  attention  of  the  multitude  from  the  figure 
of  the  woman,  who  stood  at  the  window  above 
them,  sometimes  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  smoke, 
even  touched  by  the  ascending  fire,  but  there 
she  stood — where  every  eye  was  turned  up, 
ilhe  had  dropped  into  the  arms  of  some  other 
person,  and  two  faces  were  visible  at  the  open- 
ing, one  of  them  bronzed  and  blackened  by  the 
smoke,  but  yet  the  mass  below  thought  they 
could  see  determination  and  success  in  that  face, 
for  its  appearance  was  hailed  by  a  long  and  loud 
burst  of  cheers.  The  mob  jostled  and  heaved 
about,  all  anxious  to  see  what  was  going  on. 

Both  heads  now  disappeared  from  the  win- 
dow. 
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•« He's  a  fool,''  aaid  Biadfiird,  «>tlieb0ttoB 
of  the  house  is  on  fir^  he  can  never  hring  te 
through  it.'' 

^  Never,"  again  the  Bamton  attoniej  » 
swersdL 

'*  There  was  but  one  chance^  to  have  smiftt 
her  down  by  the  front    Eh,  what* s  that?  he^ 
save  her,  by  heaven  he  will,''  said  Mr.  Bra^ 
ford. 

The  man's  head  appeared  now  at  the  thir^ 
story.    He  took  out  the  window    frame,  o^ 
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groand.  There  was  a  shout — a  pause— a  crash 
as  if  the  house  had  fallen,  and  the  people  fled 
back — while  the  fire  shot  up  through  the  roof, 
and  out  of  door  and  window — the  smoke  con- 
cealing the  entire  front  of  the  building,  and  as 
the  noise  died  away,  every  one  thought  the  fate 
of  the  man  and  woman  had  been  decided — ^but 
the  smoke  rolled  upwards — the  blackness  was 
dispersed,  and  that  bold  man  still  kept  his 
hold — he  carried  the  life  of  his  life,  he  dared 
not  let  it  fall. 

In  a  few  minutes  more,  Walter  was  on  the 
ground,  with  Emily  in  his  arms,  but  the  girl 
was  senseless,  and  it  was  well  for  her.  She 
knew  not  the  peril,  which  she  had  just  passed 
through,  and  on  many  occasions,  the  absence 
of  knowledge  is  better  than  its  possession. 

•'They^re  landed,"  Bradford  made  his  third 
remark ;  "  they're  landed,  and  they'll  beat  us. 
There's  someit  helping  'em,  that  I  don't  like. 
They'll  beat  us." 
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"  Never,"  and  the  attorney  spoke  tbe  an* 
swcr  in  such  cool,  decided  tones,  ihat  ooc 
nuuld  have  imagiDed^  he  held  in  hii  hand  ibe 
fate  of  the  parties.  "Never:  itfl  Richard 
Humphries  'gainst  Walter  Clayton,  Thcj 
wtl!  not  beat  us."* 

Mr,  Bradford  shook  hia  head,  yet  in  Hum- 
phries* voice  there  was  much  that  might  ha« 
inspired  common  men  with  the  certainty  of 
successj  and  his  countenance  mirrored  truly 
the  confidence  of  his  heart,  but  Walter's  escape 
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<<  I  have  done  all  that.'' 

**  Bah !  '  He  has  saved  her  then  for  the 
poascBsion  of  others.^  The  attorney  laugh- 
ecL    ^^  Better  for  him,  he  had  not    minded 
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^^ongst  them,  raising  their  wonder  and  re- 
naarks,  while  Emily  leaned  timidly  upon  Wal- 
^^a  arm,  and  the  boy  with  his  troop  closed  in 
^^ind  him,  a  precaution  at  that  time  by  no 
*^aii8  needless. 

Ofall  the  scenes  of  madness  and  of  crime, 
^Pon  which  the  summer^s  sun  had  yet  shone, 
^^^Sc,  through  which  Walter  was  compelled  to 
*^^^duct  his  cousin,  were  the  worst.    The  mob 
■•d  given    over  riot,  plunder,  religious  zeal ; 
^^^"Ct-y  appetite,  and  every  sense,  but  one,  and 
**®  place  where  they  were,  unfortunately  sup- 
i^HHt  the  means  for  its  gratification.     They 
■**Hk,  until  they  could  not  stand,  and  then 
^'^Uowing  in  the  streams  of  pure  spirit  that 
''^  down  the  channels  of  the  street,  or  made 
V^k  in  the  holes  and  crevices  of  the  yard, 
they  hipped  up  intoxication,  licking  it  off  the 
iciy  stones.    Mothers  had  dropped  from  their 
srms  their  helpless  children  ;  the  old  seemed 
to  forget  their  agej  the  lame,  the  blind,  the 
afflicted,  all  laid  aside  their  wants  and  miseries, 
H  3 
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flames  curled  and  rose  above  smoke  and  steam 
and  dust,  ascending  upwards  amidst  the  screams 
and  shrieks  of  men,  women,  and  children,  who 
rushed,  howling  with  pahi,  from  these  places 
of  danger  and  death,  to  steep  their  senses  in 
more  of  the  monster's  blood,  that  had  just  hurt 
them.  Every  appearance  of  humanity  had 
vanished.  Legs  and  arms  and  bodies  scorched 
and  blackened  with  grime  and  smoke,  moved 
through  these  scenes  of  death,  but  they  were 
scarcely  human.  Langdale's  extensive  con- 
cern was  one  pile  of  fire — for  many  of  the  riot- 
ers a  grave. 

Every  well  disposed  man  had  fled,  when  the 
military,  too  late  to  be  of  use,  were  at  last 
brought  out.  The  drunken  mob  jeered  and 
abused  them,  threw  burning  brands  upon  their 
heads  and  persons,  pulled  their  noses,  and 
heaped  upon  them  every  insult  and  injury, 
they  could  at  the  moment  devise.  They  knew 
*well  that  the  men  dare  not  act  without  the 
authority  of  the  civil  magistrate,  and  he,  with  all 
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his  clasSj  w&a  not  to  1 
iipoa  the  well  disposed- 
ed  to  haTG  rivetted  ita  e 
who  woald  have  been^ 
to  the  riots,  and  the  ma 

Walter  and  hia  guard 
over  every  obstacle.    Tl 
ful  guide,  and  he  exemi 
atrictly  for  his  master^s 
they  had  reached  the  h 
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to  come  for  it.    Don't  wait  a  minute  here*  if 
the  notice  comes.'* 

Walter  promised  obedience^  and  he  entered 
the  sittmg  room  which  had  been  allotted  to 
Emil J.  The  girl  threw  herself  into  her  cousin's 
arms.  In  the  outpourings  of  a  heart,  grateful 
for  delirerance  from  deaths  there  was  no  strain- 
ing after  forms^  and  the  conventual  modesty  of 
the  world — the  rules  which  propriety  sets  to 
bound  the  feelings  of  the  bosom — were  neidier 
thought  of  nor  outraged,  because  Walter  Clay- 
ton's lips  touched  his  cousin's  glowing  cheek, 
and  she  murmured  words  of  thanks,  and  he  of 
love.  What  was  the  world,  or  its  coldness^  its 
systems,  or  its  formalities,  what  were  all  these 
to  them  ?  They  were  their  own  world-^^heir 
own  heaven — the  life  of  each  other* 

After  the  first  moments  of  thanks  came 
questions.  The  thousand  and  one  inquiries 
made  in  the  common  circumstances  of  life, 
about  health  and  occupations,  pleasures  and 
amusements,   dwindled  down  to  nothings  in 
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cofnparison  with  those  now  made  of  each  other* 
They  had  both  gone  through  great  danger; 
witnessed;  with  difierent  feelings^  terrible  and 
stining  scenes^  had  ebared  largely  in  the 
records  of  the  last  week  of  London's  history— 
a  week  whose  transactions  would  be  as  well 
kDowiij  as  the  name  of  the  Great  Metropolis 
connected  with  them. 

Clayton  told  Emily,  what  she  did  not  know 
before,  that  her  place  of  confinement  for  i^^ 
last  two  days  had  been  a  private  asylum  for 
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when  he  acted  as  he  had  done  towards  himself. 
The  events  in  Finsbury  square  were  well  known 
to  Emily^  and  here  began  her  part  of  the 
history  of  past  occurrences. 

She  remembered  being  borne  along  the 
streets^  her  head  covered,  and  herself  power- 
less, in  the  arms  of  some  strong  man,  but 
shortly  after  that  she  had  fainted,  for  when 
she  wakened  she  was  lying  on  a  couch,  attend- 
ed, as  we  have  seen,  by  one  old  woman.  Dixon 
came  to  her.  She  was  angry  with  him  on 
many  accounts,  but  most  of  all,  because  he 
had  endeavoured  to  throw  upon  Walter  the 
blame  of  carrying  her  off,  and  alleged  as  a 
reason  for  such  conduct,  bis  dissipation  and 
extravagance  during  his  previous  residence  in 
London.  Gabriel  Jones  had  really  come  up 
to  London  with  her,  but  she  had  never  seen 
him,  unless  once,  since,  and  what  after  share 
the  valet  had,  in  the  transactions  of  that  period, 
was  beyond  her  power  to  tell. 

Various  other  matters  were  explained,  which 
B  5 
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personally  concemed  one  or  other^  but  woub 
hardly  interest  those  ^ho  were  beyond  tbdc 
hopes  or  feelings*  They  did  not  Ulk  of  love 
yet  both  felt  that  they  lored.  They  had  mad* 
DO  declaration  of  passion,  still  every  word 
c\^ery  tone,  every  look  spoke  what  was  pas* 
ing  within  their  hearts*  Hours  had  flown  b] 
thus ;  time  ghded  on^  on  no  leaden  wingj  aiu 
the  heat  of  the  wann  summer  a  day,  was  gra- 
duaUy  melting  ioto  the  cool  shade  of  evenicg 
when  the  mistress  of  the  hotel  burst  into  thi 
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as  he  had  suspected,  a  notice  from  the 
rioters.  ^'Let  the  people  of  this  house  be 
warned ;  in  two  hours  we  shall  visit  them — No 
Pope/'  It  was  short  and  laconic  enough 
considering  the  momentous  business  to  which 
it  referred. 

**You  have  time  yet/' said  Walter.  "Ga- 
ther your  people,  and  collect  whatever  plate 
and  valuables  you  can,  then  quit  the  house. 
Your  presence  in  it  can  only  endanger  your 
life,  while  it  will  not  deter  the  rioters,  and  I 
would  advise  you  to  send  this  notice  to  some 
of  the  magistrates ;  they  may  interfere  in  your 
behalf.^ 

"  Magistrates  !**  exclaimed  the  woman.  "  A 
set  of  lazy,  good-for-nothing  monsters.  God 
help  us,  if  we  have  no  other  dependence  save 
them,  for  they  are  indeed  a  broken  reed.** 

"Try  them,  however.  You  'do  not  know 
what  may  be  the  result.  They  will  surely  see 
now  the  necessity  of  acting,  before  the  whole 
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it  will  do  as  well.  I  would  not  liave  come  to 
disturb  you,  but  I  had  cause,  and  there  is  not 
another  gentleman  in  the  house  this  moment. 
I  am  a  poor  widow ;  Qod  knows  they  might 
have  passed  me  by,  for  I  have  neither  vote 
nor  interest  at  their  elections,  and  no  hand  in 
making  their  laws,^^  she  paused,  Emily  rose 
from  her  chair,  and  Clayton  went  to  the  win- 
dow, for  they  all  heard  the  first  faint  sounds, 
rendered  indistinct  by  distance,  of  the  roar 
of  the  coming  rioters. 

^<Tou  have  not  a  moment  to  lose,**  said 
Walter,  ^<or  lam  much  mistaken.  Get  to- 
gether those  upon  whom  you  can  depend, 
and  either  send  away  your  valuable  property, 
your  plate  and  money,  or  secrete  them  in  some 
place  about  the  house,  if  you  can  do  so  with 
safety — come,  now.  Be  quick,  and  I  will  give 
you  whatever  assistance  I  am  able.'^ 

The  woman  left  the  room  accompanied  by 
Walter.  The  roar  of  the  mob  was  not  heard 
again,  and  Clayton  hoped  that  they  were  be- 
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tetring  ap  and  toaamg  everjrthing  in  their  way^ 
but  thej  neither  called  for  fire,  nor  yet  ap- 
peared desirous  of  destroying  what  was  of 
no  value  to  themselves. 

Walter  went  boldly  into  the  street*  Their 
number  seemed  so  small,  that  fifty  resolute 
men^  could  scatter  them,  but  they  were  not 
to  be  found.  The  boy,  who  had  acted  as  his 
captain  in  the  morning,  was  tapping  a  barrel 
of  ale,^  which  some  persons  had  rolled  out  into 
the  stieet.  On  seeing  Clayton,  he  instantly 
stopped. 

'*  Tou  are  going  the  wrong  way,  sir.  The 
first  opening  to  your  left :  go  by  it,'^  the  lad 
spoke  now  in  a  whisper.  '^Our  people  are 
busy  at  Newgate  by  this^  and  you're  right 
going  on  the  top  of  'em.  This  is  quite  a 
private  party  :  Brandy  Jim's  party,  who's  mo> 
dest  enough  in  his  way.'' 

Walter  thanked  the  lad.  <<We  are  for 
Iiord  Mansfield's." 

^  Him  that  was  the  judge  ?" 
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^  He  lives  in  Bloomsbmy  square.  Tike  ttr 
first  openiDg  to  your  left,  as  I  aasd*  and  keep 
up  from  the  river.  Go  by  King^s  road  tn* 
you're  straight  for  it,  though  I  think  the 
house  an*t  too  safe.*' 
^They  wouldn't  dare  to  attack  it." 
«Darer  the  lad  laughed.  "They're  for 
the  Bank  an'  the  Tower,  the  morrow,  an'  11117 
have  seats  in  Parliament  afore  evening.  The/Il 
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down  Holborn,  exacting  tribute  from  the 
people  going  through  the  street,  and  refusing 
to  take  anything  but  gold,  a  demand  complied 
with  by  all  who  were  able  to  do  so,  for  the 
citizens  were  in  such  a  state  of  terror  and  sub- 
jugation, that  no  one  dared  to  lay  a  hand  upon 
him  to  put  him  in  custody. 

During  the  first  days  of  the  riots,  people 
of  quality,  chairs,  and  carriages  were  to  be 
seen  as  usual,  for  none  imagined  the  af&ir 
would  last  longer  than  a  day  at  most,  but  now, 
when  these  expectations  had  proved  fal- 
lacious, the  streets  became  deserted  by  all, 
unless  those  whom  necessity  or  a  friendly  in- 
tercourse with  the  mob,  compelled  or  inclined 
to  quit  their  houses.  The  hackney  coachmen 
and  chairmen  had  disappeared.  Some  joined 
the  rioters,  others  fled  into  the  country. 
Respectability  was  banished  from  the  streets^ 
and  the  lowest  ruffians  took  possession  of 
them. 

^  We  are  at  the  opening  now,''  said  Walter, 
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rioten  passed  them  by  whooping  and  halloing, 
to  "Newgate/*  ««a-hoy  for  Newgate.'*  The 
stream,  the  living  stream  was  flowing  past 
them,  and  thej  thought  that  as  the  mob  were 
going  in  an  opposite  direction  from  them,  they 
mutt  be  right,  for  Walter  had  a  sort  of  dim 
knowledge  concerning  the  relative  positions  of 
Newgate  and  Bloomsbury  Square.  They  went 
on  for  some  minutes  more,  Emily  became  tired 
and  faint.  The  day  was  scorching,  almost  im* 
possible  to  bear  the  sun's  heat,  and  Walter 
getting  anxious ;  for  when  he  came  to  the  end 
of  the  street,  he  found  out  that  he  had  merely 
increased  his  first  mistake.  The  crowd  had 
somewhat  lessened,  still  there  was  a  group  now 
and  a  group  again  passing  him.  Some  more 
respectable  and  better  clad  than  others,  yet 
all  appeared  to  be  going  in  the  same  direction. 
Walter  stopped  a  rather  decent  sort  of  man, 
and  asked  the  way  to  Bloomsbury  Square." 
"Tou're  turning  your  back  upon  it,  sir 
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of  the  crowd  before  them  were  deafening,  and 
the  air  was  strongly  tainted  with  the  smell  of 
fire. 

^  We  shall  be  on  the  top  of  the  mob  imme- 
diately,** said  Walter. 

^<Yoa  must  pass  through  them/'  replied 
tlie  mant 

**Oh,  Walter,  let  us  turn  instantly^^  ex- 
daimed  Emily. 

^Tou  must  go  on  with  the  stream^**  said  the 
man^  ^<  look  behind  you^  and  see,  do  you  think 
70a  could  get  through  that  crowd  thafs 
<xnning,  take  my  advice  and  go  on,  it  is  the 
safest  way  of  acting.** 

Walter  and  Emily  both  turned  their  heads 
to  look  at  the  crowd  coming  behind  them.  The 
street  was  completely  filled  with  a  dense  mass 
of  human  beings,  which  had  just  entered  upon 
it.  It  would  be  madness  to  oppose  such  a 
torrent,  and  Clayton  determined  on  going  on. 
The  crowd  rushed  after  them ;  some  persons 
stood  upon  the  steps  of  the  doors  in  Cheapside, 
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olhera  ran  mto  the  tanes  and  courts  of  it}  to 
iDAke  wmy  for  the  new  acees^D  of  Btrength 
to  tbe  mob^  and  women  and  boys  scmrnbH 
shrieked,  aod  cursed  m  their  endeavoun  to 
obCaiD  a  place  of  refuge. 

The  eouains  were  pushed  on  before  the 
inareasiiig  rioters,  aod  when  thej  came  to 
the  comer  of  St,  Panics  Churchyard,  where 
the  tnan  had  advised  them  to  separgte 
from  the  crowd  if  possible^  and  go  up  Ludgate 
Hill,  and  Fleet  street,  the  place  was  so  filled, 
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The  keeper  refuted,  and  then  they  commenoed 
the  attack  upon  the  priaon.  They  seemed  to 
faanre  made  every  preparation  for  storming  this 
stronghold — the  most  complete  building  of  the 
kind  in  England^  and  just  finished  with  great 
labour  and  expense.  They  were  prorided  with 
pickaxes^  sledge  hammers^  ladders,  crowbars, 
and  every  instrument  that  could  be  employed 
in  affecting  their  purpose.  They  soon  obtain- 
ed an  entrance  to  the  prison,  and  immediately 
taking  from  the  keeper's  house  his  furniture, 
they  threw  it  into  the  street,  and  piling  it  up 
against  the  doors,'  set  fire  to  the  heaps  they 
had  placed  against  each,  and  thus  they  made 
for  themselves  an  opening  into  the  building. 

The  fire  was  rising  in  huge  columns  from  all 
aides  of  the  prison,  when  Clayton  got  to  the 
end  of  Newgate  street,  and  there  he  was  so 
completely  hemmed  in  with  the  mob,  that  to 
go  forward  or  return  was  equally  out  of  his 
power.    He  was  compelled  to  stay  as  he  was. 

**  Stand  where  you  are,"  said  some  one  near 
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The  rioters,  as  we  have  said,  attacked  New- 
gate. It  was  by  no  means  wonderful,  that 
they  should  wish  to  destroy  this  place  amongst 
the  very  first,  it  was  natural ;  they  would  libe- 
rate their  friends,  and  add  to  their  numbers^ 
while,  by  doing  so,  they  afforded  still  more 
cogent  reasons  for  the  immediate  employment 
of  an  armed  force  against  them.  They  had 
now  come  to  that  height,  when  they  must 
either  go  on  or  stop,  must  either  rule  or  be 
crushed.  There  was  no  medium.  They  but 
crowned  their  daring  by  the  liberation  of  some 
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hundreds  of  knowD  ani 
few  evea  under   the   a 
every  mao  in  the   con 
pence  for  which  he  < 
thoae   who    desire    to 
restore    order ;    since 
would   see,  when  the; 
Newgate,  to  let  again 
from  which  they  had  b 
murderer,  the  highwa 
^^^breaker^ha^hei^ob 
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1»eper  liad  been  piled  up  against  the  doors,  in 
order  to  bum  a  passage  into  the  prison,  and 
as  these  gave  way,  masses  of  lighted  wood 
rolled  into  the  space  in  front  of  the  build- 
ing, and  kindled  fires  in  the  midst  of  the 
rioters. 

At  this  time,  before  they  had  yet  obtained 
an  entrance  into  the  building,  a  body  of  con- 
stables had  arrived  to  assist  and  support  the 
keeper.  The  mob  freely  admitted  them,  but 
the  last  man  had  scarcely  gone  through  the 
opening  thus  made,  when  there  was  a  rush  firom 
behind,  the  rioters  closed  in,  their  staves  were 
rendered  useless,  and  the  men,  confined,  be- 
wildered, without  power  to  act,  became  an  easy 
prey  to  the  excited  populace.  In  the  attack  there 
was  every  evidence  of  a  preconcerted  arrange- 
ment,  and  the  mob,  converting  the  staves  of  the 
.constables  into  brands,  flung  them  wheresoever 
the  fire,  now  spreading  fast,  had  not  caught. 
They  clustered  round  the  building,  swarming 

like  so  many  bees,  trampling  upon  the  bum- 
I  3 
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ing  wood,  and  even  labouring  in  ibe  midit  m 
the  fire. 

It  was  not  possible  for  the  doors  long  to 
resist  the  attack  of  both  the  fire  and  the  mohj 
and  before  many  minutes  they  were  yielding S 
the  men  pressed  on  their  advantage^  and  the 
crowd  from  behind  driving  those  in  front  close 
up  to  the  burning  wood.  The  doors  had  falkn 
in,  there  was  a  rush,  a  commotion,  and  New- 
gate was  in  the  hands  of  the  rioters,  who  rusht( 
into  it,  trampling  and  grinding   under  thei 
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ing  to  direct  their  destroying  energies^  or 
boldly  combating  their  power,  when  it  worked 
against  their  own  wishes. 

The  activity  and  daring  now  exhibited  by 
the  mob  were  extraordinary ;  they  rushed  into 
the  midst  of  the  fire,  tore  open  the  half*bumed 
doors,  and  amidst  smoke^  and  conflagration, 
fidliog  beams,  and  flaming  floors,  amidst 
wreck  and  ruin,  shrieks  of  despair  and  cries  for 
help,  they  extricated  their  prisoners,  and  bore 
them  out,  many  weak  and  helpless  through 
suffocation  or  fear,  until  they  had  placed  them 
beyond  the  precincts  of  danger.  The  outside 
of  the  prison  was  a  sheet  of  extended  flame, 
that  hid  from  the  eye  every  vestige  of  the  walls 
and  roof,  round  and  over  which  it  played  in 
the  madness  of  its  power,  no  unfitting  type 
of  the  daring  hearts  and  lawless  hands, 
that  carried  on  the  work  of  destruction 
within  its  walls.  The  reflection  of  the 
fire  upon  the  sky  was  visible  from  almost 
^very  part  of  London,  and  those  i^t  a  distance 
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imagined  that  the  dty  was  in  flames^  whilt 
those  in  the  neighbourhood  crowded^  in  tran* 
bling  wonder^  the  house  tops^  scaling  chimneys 
and  roofs,  for  a  view  of  the  wiM  work  carried 
on  beneath  their  eyes. 

The  mob  were  victorious  at  last.  The  pri- 
son was  completely  destroyed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  strong  thick  walls,  too  massive  to 
yield  to  the  aetion  of  the  fire.  The  interior 
was  one  heap  of  ruins ;  wards  and  cells  were 
burned  down;    not  an  inch  of  any  combus- 
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they  did  not  fear  for  themselves,  they  were 
most  attentive  to  them,  and  within  a  space  of 
time  incredibly  short,  they  had  liberated  all, 
even  the  four  men  who  had  been  condemned 
to  die,  and  who  never  thought  that  they 
should  again  behold  in  freedom,  the  light  of  the 
sun.  But  they  had  liberated  all,  they  had 
destroyed  the  strongest  prison  in  England, 
perhaps  in  Europe,  and  again  turned  the 
streams  of  crime,  that  had  been  confined 
within  it,  loose— to  flow  free  and  wild  over 
the  eity. 

The  prisoners,  many  of  them,  fled  from 
Newgate,  and  endeavoured  to  hide  themselves 
in  the  little  lanes  or  streets  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. They  still  dreaded  the  law,  and  could 
not  imagine  that  they  were  at  liberty, 
whilst  could  be  heard  the  clanking  of  their 
chains,  as  the  men  ran  down  the  street, 
sounding  mournfully  in  the  silent  places ;  or 
they  were  to  be  met  struggling  through  the 
mob,  and  holding  the  irons  in  their   hands. 
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Many  of  them  bad  no  homes,  do  friends, 
kindred^  and  had  lost  everything  in  the^ 
troyed  building.     Their  change   of  residi 
brought  them  no  pleasure,  and  they  ado| 
the  course  perhaps  most  congenial    to    t 
feelings,  certainly  the  one  then  most  capabl 
readily  supplying  iheir  wants,  that  of  joii 
the  mob. 

Newgate  still  blazed  on  ^  the  fires  had 
been  extinguished,  but  as  the  mob  left  tl 
perfectly   at   Uberty,  they   rioted    within 
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that  the  roof  was  down ;  this  ended  the  drama, 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done  there.  The 
great  crowd  heaved  and  tossed,  and  wondered, 
and  talked,  but  the  last  scene  was  over,  and 
the  audience  began  to  disperse. 

Walter  and  his  cousin  had  followed  the  boy, 
who  boldly  led  them  into  the  midst  of  the 
strife,  thus  affording  them  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  more  than  they  desired.  The  lad  him- 
self was  cool  and  swaggering;  he  jostled  the 
rioters  with  the  daring  that  their  conduct 
bad  taught  him,  cursed  one  and  shouted  at 
another,  claimed  assistance  from  whomsoever 
he  knew,  but  never  came  to  the  outskirts 
of  the  crowd.  Emily  was  nearly  fainting  more 
than  once,  and  Walter  desired  to  quit  the 
throng. 

"  No,  no,*'  said  the  lad,  "  it*s  all  up,  once 
you  leave  the  crowd.  Cos  you  see,  them  uns 
that  might  look  for  you  here,  are  inside  of 
Newgate  by  this  time,  and  won^  be  arter 
minding  you,  while  toothers  wouldn't  come 
i5 
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clung  to  him  for  protection.  They  had 
reached  the  front  of  the  buildingi  where  the 
chief  performers  in  the  scenes  we  have  des- 
cribed were  most  busy*  Their  guide  stopped. 
The  fires  were  burning  furiously,  yet  the  boy 
paused  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  blaze. 

^  Go  on/'  said  Walter. 

"  Wait  a  minute,"  replied  the  lad.  "There 
now,  he's  off.  Move  quick/'  and  he  walked 
rapidly  forwards,  when  that  fearful  noise  was 
heard  which  made  the  boldest  of  the  mob 
recoil  back,  and  the  timid  run  as  if  for  their  lives; 
yet  Walter's  guide  did  not  seem  to  take  much 
heed  of  it.  Emily  stopped  terrified,  almost 
refusing  to  go  farther,  ^nd  as  Walter  looked  in 
her  face,  he  saw  she  was  very  pale,  and  had 
closed  her  eyes  in  a  vain  attempt  to  keep  her 
spirits  up,  expecting  to  see  something  horrible, 
if  she  opened  them. 

**  Why  do  you  stand  there  ?'*  exclaimed  the 
lad  pettishly;  ^<  It's  only  the  roof  in,  and  the 
walls  won't  come  down   this  turn.    Lift  the 
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gal  &Dd  come  fait,  'em  uns  won't  be 
look  after  you  for  some  time.*' 

Walter  took  his  cousin  in  hia  an: 
mob  was  recovering  from  the  Bbock^  b 
they  could  close  as  tbickljr  round  the 
prison  as  at  firsts  be  had  borne  her  o 
crowd  J  and  the  boy  turned  down  t 
through  which^  Walter  followed  hi 
now  came  doubts  to  hia  mind^  per! 
hoy  was  only  doing  Dixon*s  workj  am 
him  into  his  power.  The  lane  wa 
and  retired  in  itself^  although  one  co 
in  it  the  sounds  of  the  riot  and  destr 
Newgate.  Not  a  human  being  was 
every  house  was  closed j  the  window 
fastened  oti|  and  it  looked  like  a  f 
vastated  by  war^  famine^  or  pest 
Walter  stopped.  His  cousin  still  le 
Ills  armi  more  dead  than  aliye^  for  th 
of  riot  were  yet  in  her  ears,  and  the 
the  burning  prison  before  her  eyes* 

"  Come   on,"    said    the    boy  agaii 
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waste  time^  as  if  you  didnH  need  it.  Come 
on,  and  donH  be  standing  there/* 

**Teli  me/*  replied  Walter,  not  heeding 
his  guide's  impatience,  ^  where  are  you  now 
leading  us  ?'' 

^  My  mother  lives  in  the  last  house  in  the 
lane.  Tou  can  stay  there  until  I  go  out,  an' 
see  if  the  coast  be*s  clear,  an'  then  I'll  take 
you  to  any  place  you  like.'* 

"  How  may  I  trust  you  ?" 

The  boy  scratched  his  head.  ^'  I'm  honest, 
sir,  but  I've  got  nothin  to  show  you." 

**  No  mark,  nor  token,"  observed  Walter. 

^Not  one,  sir.  Tom  Brown  said,  ven  he 
corned  and  dropped  the  tin  into  my  hand  that 
I  was  to  watch  you,  an'  if  them  uns  that 
he  showed  me,  did  you  any  harm,  I  was  to  tell 
him." 

*'Tom  Brown  I  who  is  Tom  Brown?  I 
do  not  know  him." 

^  That's  just  what  he  said,  sir :  you  didn't 
know  him." 
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iroman*  She  aecured  the  door,  and  sat  down 
beaide  the  window  in  the  little  apartment 
where  they  were.  Walter  tried  to  bring  her 
into  oonTersation,  but  she  replied  carelessly, 
and  did  not  seemed  inclined  to  talk.  An 
hoar  had  passed  in  this  manner,  the  cousins 
speaking  little,  and  the  woman  remaining 
aknost  silent.  Another  hour,  and  still  no 
appearance  of  the  boy,  and  Walter  became 
uneasy,  when  at  last  there  was  a  rap  at  the 
door,  and  the  old  woman  roy.  She  glanced 
suspiciously  round  the  room,  and  as  Clayton 
followed  her  eye  he  could  see  it  rest  on  some- 
thing lying  in  the  corner,  which  seemed  to 
shine  like  silver.  There  were  the  sounds  of 
whispered  altercation  in  the  hall,  after  the 
door  had  been  opened ;  but  before  Walter 
could  learn  anything  from  it,  the  boy  enter- 
ed* 

^**  You  must  leave  this,"  he  said.  "  They're 
now  gone  to  Clerkenwell,  to  blow  up  t'other 
prison  there,  an'  now's  your  time.'* 
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old  woman's  hand,  and  she  courteaied  very 
profoundly  to  him  as  he  quitted  the  door. 
The  lad  acted  with  the  utmost  circumspection^ 
and  usually  went  in  advance,  examining  the 
streets  as  Walter  followed  with  his  cousin,  who 
now  considerably  refreshed  with  the  pro* 
apeci  before  her  of  reaching  Liord  Mansfield's 
in  safety,  accompanied  him  cheerfully.  That 
Dixon  and  Humphries  had  obtained  some 
clue  that  might  lead  them  to  where  they  were, 
Walter  had  no  doubt,  and  he  felt  thankful  to 
his  unknown  friend  who  was  taking  so  much 
care  of  him,  but  still  he  could  not  call  to  his 
memory  any  one  who  would  act  as  he  had  done 
ibr  him.  He  asked  the  boy  who  Tom  Brown 
was,  and  the  lad  told  him  all  he  knew,  which 
seemed  to  be  very  little,  and  Walter  gave 
up  the  subject,  trusting  to  himself,  if  he  es- 
caped, and  time  to  explain  the  mystery. 

They  walked  quickly  forward,  the  boy,  as 
usual,  taking  every  precaution,  and  when  they 
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don,  powerful,  commercial,  liberal  Lfondon, 
had  become  a  city  nerveless,  inactive,  full  of 
fears  and  alarms,  while  the  single  rioter  walk- 
ed through  her  streets,  levying  money,  un« 
checked,  and  not  refused. 
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of  London,  they  devastated  the  town  ;  many  in 
pursuit  of  plunder,  and  some  using  the  power 
the  mob  placed  in  their  hands  to  gratify  pri- 
vate jealousy,  or  revenge.  Every  baneful  and 
licentious  passion  was  let  loose,  their  force  had 
swelled  to  its  greatest  extent ;  when  necessity, 
the  existence  of  law,  even  of  society  itself,  de^ 
manded  their  defeat,  and  in  the  very  zenith  of 
their  successes  they  were  completely  annihila* 
ted. 

The  different  clocks  of  the  city  had  all  finish- 
ed striking  the  midnight  hour.  This,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  is  rather  a  vague  expression,  for 
they  might  have  gone  an  hour  beyond  mid- 
night, or  as  clocks  are  known  not  all  to  be 
unanimous  upon  the  subject  of  time,  it  might 
liave  been  half-past  twelve,  or  a  quarter  past 
twelve,  or  any  known  number  of  minutes  in- 
aide  the  number  of  sixty,  but  we  shall  end  the 
perplexity  of  the  subject — all  the  city  clocks 
had  struck — here  we  are  at  a  stand  again.  How 
many  of  them  were  going  ?    Well  the  dilemma 
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increases,  and  our  time  is  precioUB. — ^We  must 
begin  upon  the  strictest  matbeniatical  groand&i 
All  the  city  clacks  that  were  going,  and  were 
not  one  hour  and  a  half  slow,  had  stmck 
twelve,  and  had  not  yet  giyen  utterance  to  the 
first  hour  of  morning — puzzled  again — some  of 
them  may  have  been  hours  fast,  and  telUog, 
with  their  iron  tongues  and  brasen  tbroitu 
not  the  first  or  second^  but,  perhaps*  the  third 
hour  of  the  coming  day* 

Time  is  infinite,  iudefinLte)  and  under  these 
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^^^ns  or  emolumentoy  although  at  this  very 
^^  seasoDy  the  whigs  have  resigned,  heaven 
ftelp  them-^we  might  write  a  long  essay  upon 
the  worldly-mindedness  of  people,  who  will 
not  leave  the  affiurs  of  the  nation  in  the  hands 
of  thoae  who  have  served  an  apprenticeship  in 
managing  them,  and  according  to  all  known 
mlea  of  trade  or  profes8ion>  should  be  by  this 
time  well  skilled  in  carrying  them  on^but  we 
do  not  speak  of  such  place.  We  must  be  very 
definite  in  our  language — we  shall  use  the 
ward,  locality. 

It  was  past  midnight,  yet  the  streets  were 
still  alive  with  people,  but  in  all  the  throng 
and  bustle,  created  by  the  remarkable  events 
<if  that  and  the  preceding  days,  it  was  not 
difficult  to  perceive  that  some  of  the  persons 
who  traversed  the  streets  were  intent  upon 
business  very  different  from  that  of  the  other 
parties  who  crowded  every  thoroughfare.  These 
men  were  easily  known  as  belonging  to  the 
organized  bands  of  ruifians  that  constituted  the 
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ttuffled  as  they  were  on  the  top  of  a  coach 
upon  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December.  There 
was  something  about  the  pien,  that  caused 
those  whom  they  passed  to  look  after  them, 
for  they  did  not  seem  of  the  mob,  nor  yet  had 
they  the  gait,  in  the  citizens'  eyes,  of  those  be- 
longing to  the  classes  of  shopkeepers  or  trades- 
inen^  and  few  persons  in  authority  yentured 
out  alone,  and  still  fewer  on  those  days,  for 
purposes  of  pleasure.  One  of  them  was  a  tall 
and  portly  man — he  wore  his  hair  in  long 
curiing  masses  that  fell  down  upon  his  shoul- 
ders, and  one  could  see  a  moustache  upon  his 
lip.  The  other  was  small,  and  walked  with  his 
bead  bent  to  the  one  side,  in  order  to  hear  his 
eompanion  who  spoke  in  a  low,  confidential 
tone,  that  scarcely  ever  rose  above  a  whis- 
per. 

•*  You  are  sure  they  will  act  as  you  say  ?'* 
observed  the  taller  of  the  two. 

^  Quite  so.    They  will  do  any  thing  for 
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money,  and  %hej  hate  the  man  into  the  hai^ 
gab/' 

^^  The  chief  diffipultj  will  be  in  getting  the 
girl  into  our  hands — I  don't  wish  to  mix  tntich 
With  the  mob|  but  I  must  tmst  this  affair  to 
no  other  than  myself — ^let  us  walk  quicker— it 
is  past  midnight,  and  those  fools  gape  and 
stare  at  us,  as  if  they  had  never  seen  a  mia 
before — how  far  have  we  now  to  go  ?*' 

*'  Not  far — we're  in  Cheapside^  and  in  ten 
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^Bah!  if  unsuccessful,  there  are  many 
others — ^the  last  chance  indeed,"  and  the  small 
man  laughed  in  a  quiet  manner,  which  seemed 
to  afford  him  considerable  enjoyment. 

'^  It  is  as  I  say— even  to-morrow  morning 
may  see  you — these  rioters,  I  mean  completely 
defeated — they  will  not  live  for  an  hour  the 
day  after — not  long  since,  there  was  a  Privy 
Council  held — the  Attorney  General  has  ex- 
pressed it  hi»  opinion,  that  the  soldiers  may 
fire  on  the  rioters  wherever  they  find  them,  and 
the  King  has  taken  upon  himself  the  responsi- 
bility of  proceeding  thus.  Don't  think  that 
the  mob  can  live  for  an  hour  against  the  mili- 
tary force  that  will  be  opposed  to  them — ^No, 
this  is  the  last  chance,  and  its  success  depends 
upon  its  immediate  adoption/' 

•*  Well,  well— you  may  think  so,  yet  I  do 
not.  However,  it's  not  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance this  difference  in  opinion.  We  are 
now  within  a  few  yards  of  the  house,  let  us  go 
on  cautiously." 
K  3 
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In  a  tntmll  bme^  a  portioa  of  tbe  g;n>und| 
whose  sQT^M^e  ts  now  covered  by  the  preaeotSu 
Catharine's  Docks^  there  was  a  low  pubUc 
house,  frequented  by  the  people  that  inhabited 
that  locality,  then  by  no  means  possessing  the 
best  character.  The  river  gods  may  have  won- 
derfolly  improved  since,  but  it  is  stated  on  good 
authority,  that  there  was  an  abundance  of  toom^ 
and  occamon  for  at  l^t  some  small  change  in 
the  organization  of  the  neighbourhood  at  thac 
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them  blue — ^real  bond  fidt  blue  posts^  and  on 
their  fading  in  colour  he  got  somebody,  whose 
fame  has  not  descended  to  us,  to  draw  a  like- 
ness to  the  front  of  his  house,  making  the  blue 
posts — ^most  deeply  blue,  and  printing  above 
on  a  scroll— "The  Blue  Posts'  Tavern,"  which 
was  raised  before  many  wondering  spectators, 
and  hung  over  the  door — thus  giving  a  name 
to  the  house,  and  originating  a  sign  board  at 
the  same  time— two  events  marked  by  the 
master  of  the  dwelling  by  the  occurrence  of  a 
third— the  landlord  of  the  ^  Blue  Posts"  got 
drunk. 

In  a  very  private  room,  in  the  most  private 
part  of  ^*  The  Blue  Posts*  Tavern,'*  there  was  a 
small  convivial  party  of  about  half-a-dozen. 
Five  out  of  the  half-dozen  had  unanimously 
elected  the  sixth  individual  to  the  difficult 
office  of  imprimis,  keepmg  order,  and  in 
secunduSf  ladling  out  of  a  very  large  china  bowl, 
punch  made  to  order,  and  drank  according 
to  appetite.    Any  one  observing  the    quiet 
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dbpofiitLon  of  the  parties,  their  hi 
smiles^  Ibeir  gentle  manner  of  addra 
other,  and  the  regularity  with  w 
drank  their  liquor,  would  have  pi 
them  as  decent,  as  joYial,  and  ^ 
cozy  and  well  behaved  a  party  as 
found. 

They    had   been    employed    in    I 
anti-teetotal,  and  by  no  means  unch 
cupatioD  for  the  apace  of  about  t 
when   there   was    a  tap  at  the  doo: 
pause — then  another,  and  the  door 
edj    while   the   two   men   we    notic 
commencement   of  this   chapter,  ei 
room*     The   arrival  of  this   additi 
party  seemed  to  have  been  expected 
were  two  clean  tumblers  upon  the 
unoccupied  cbairSi   one  on  each  si 
presidenty  aod  way  was  instantly  ma 
new  comers.    The  smaller  man  of  th 
off  his  cloak,  his  hat,  hia  muffling 
handing  his  tumbler  to  the  chairm 
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it,  he  emptied  it  without  once  taking  it  down 
from  his  bead.  All  the  party  were  remarka- 
bly well  dressed^  yet  it  was  evident  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  last  two»  none  of  them 
knew  particularly,  how  to  put  on  his  g^ood 
clothes,  and  sometimes,  they  seemed  rather 
deficient  in  manners.  They  drank  their  punch 
like  men,  to  whom  the  good  things  of  life  were 
rather  rare  visitants,  and  they  addressed  each 
other  in  a  style  bordering  very  much  upon  the 
free  and  independent  familiarity  of  a  dustman's 
club,  or  a  coal  heaver^s  association.  Tet  these 
six  men  were  the  arbiters,  as  far  as  one  could 
judge  firom  past  events,  of  the  fate  of  London. 
Their  little  conventicle  settled  by  night  the 
affairs  of  the  coming  day,  and  they  partitioned 
out  the  buildings  and  houses  of  the  city  for  des- 
truction, as  Napoleon  did,  on  a  grander  scale, 
the  nations  of  the  earth  for  subjection ;  they  had 
become,  from  poorly  dressed  mechanics,  with-* 
out  purse  or  scrip,  the  independent  proprietors 
of  a  chalk  score  on  the  back  of  the  bar  door 
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of  the  "  Blue  Posts/'  and  they  were 
to  take  into  aerious  considerEtioa  tb 
of  the  nation^  and  the  heaefit  of  the  3 
in  particular.  Hie  chainnan  upoa  tl 
of  the  two  men  alluded  to^  rattled  ] 
against  the  bottom  of  bis  empty  glai 
show  it  was  eropty^  and  secondly  to  c 
tion  to  the  business  of  the  evenings 
business  weQt  on. 

*'  You  have  deeided/'  said  the  tall 
the  twoj  rising  from  the  table,  whe 
sat  foT  more  thaa  an  hour  in  ear 
versatioQ  with  the  leaders  of  the  mc 
have  decided  on  ten  o^clock^" 

"Tea  o'clock,  Dixon,  my  boy— 
hour/'  said  the  chainnan  with  dnin 
liarity.  Drinking  punch  during  ai 
does  not  eocrease  a  man's  respect  i 
periors,  while  it  mostly  brings  bin 
the  level  of  those  beneath  him.  "  We 
words,  an'  goes  by  St«  Paurs,  eb  ? 
regulate  that  ere  building-^what^s  in 
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**  Nothing,  an'  it  an't  christian-Iike.  We 
be  Lord  George's  own  men^  an'  must  respect 
ihe  church.  Su  Paul^A  an*t  no  go/'  replied 
one  of  the  party^  who  was  not  so  drunk  as 
the  worthy  president* 

'*  1  will  wait  for  you  at  the  comer  of  Hoi* 
bom/'  said  Dixon.  ^*A  small  party  will 
answer  the  purpose  better  than  a  numerous 
one.  Mind  me,  I  do  not  seek  to  injure  the 
owner  of  the  house.  I  will  pay  you  for  the 
service  you  do  me,  and  after  that,  whatever 
may  occur,  I  wash  my  hands  clean  of  it.  I 
only  seek  the  possession  of  this  girl.  Do  ne 
part  on  these  conditions  ?" 

The  party  assented  to  the  terms,  and  the 
two  men  left  the  house.  It  was  morning— 
the  summer^s  morning  had  shown  the  first 
rigns  of  its  comings  when  they  quitted  the 
door  of  •'.The  Blue  Posts'  Tavern."  The  place 
was  silent ;  both  the  rioters  and  the  citizens 
kept  within  their  houses,  and  Dixon  and  the 
attorney,  glided  peaceable  through  the  lanes 
K  5 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Tub  sixth  day  of  the  riots  had  dawned  upon 
London,  and  the  ferocity  and  violence  of  the 
mob,  seemed  to  have  increased  proportion- 
ately. A  stem  conviction  was  now  on  every 
mind,  that  they  must  be  put  down.  The  ex- 
istence of  the  Metropolis,  nay,  perhaps  even 
of  the  Empire,  depended  upon  their  complete 
defeat,  and  the  timid  citizens,  driven  on  by 
necessity,  armed  themselves,-  and  prepared  to 
crush  this  hydra-headed  power.  Still  the 
excess  of  that  day  left  far  behind  them  the 
outrages  of  any  of  the  preceding.    The  mob 
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coming  up  Holborn  Hill,  in  the  direction  of 
Skinner  street.  They  had  not  done  more 
than  enter  the  streeti  when  they  heard  the 
heavy  tread  of  a  body  of  people  marching 
on  towards  them  slowly,  neither  shouting  nor 
making  any  other  noise,  unless  that  which  at- 
tended the  process  of  walking.  The  number 
was  not  large^  but  it  gradually  gathered 
strength,  as  the  body  went  on,  whilst  several 
noisy  urchins  joined  in  it,  and  now  and  then 
there  was  a  cheer  from  small  throats,  but  the 
men  of  the  party  passed  by  in  silence. 

The  muffled  men  stood  upon  the  steps  of 
a  door,  until  the  troop  passed. 

^I  could  not  wish  anything  better,''  said 
Dixon,  ^^  if  those  cursed,  yelping  little  curs, 
were  out  of  the  way.  This  Clayton  knows 
now  more  than  he  should,  and  if  he  get  a 
minute's  warning,  I  cannot  promise  for  the 
consequence.'' 

**  Hope  for  the  best,"  replied  the  attorney.. 
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*  Fall  in  with  them — get  yoa  to  one  side,  waA 
1  will  lake  the  other.^ 

<<  What'a  in  the  wind  now?*'  asked  a  man 
firom  one  of  the  party. 

*<  We're  going  to  smoke  out  a  justice— my 
eyes !  there  an'tone  of  'em  we  won't  bum  oitt» 
and  then  where's  the  kw?  io  you  oome*" 

^  Surely/'  and  the  man  fell  into  the  ranks 
with  the  others,  and  all  marched  on.  Thus 
did  they  increase  in  numbers   without    any 
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in  again^  and  then  there  was  a  general  ex- 
tinguishing of  lights,  and  the  troop  passed  by, 
more  intent  on  some  other  business  than 
meddling  with  the  citizens'  candle. 

The  dreadful  scenes  that  pre-emiently  dis^ 
tinguished  that  night  of  destruction  and 
slaughter,  had  not  yet  reached  their  heightt 
nor  were  they  enacted  in  that  part  of  the  city, 
with  one  great  exception,  to  which  this  troop 
of  rioters  was  going.  Dixon  and  Humphries 
marched  along  wi  h  the  band,  and  both  men 
took  frequent  occasion  to  talk  with  those  who 
seemed  to  be  their  leaders,  and  now  and  then 
a  word  of  caution  was  given  against  going  to 
extremes,  or  injuring  any  person  who  might 
oppose  them.  In  a  few  moments  more  the 
mob  had  attacked  Lord  Mansfield's  house. 

Emily  Harvey  and  Walter  Clayton,  who 
had  both  reached  his  Lordship's  mansion,  in 
Bloomsbury  square,  in  perfect  safety,  had  re* 
tired  to  bed.  Walter  was  fatigued:  he  had 
gone    through    immense   labour    during   the 
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preceding  days,  md  Emilj  had  been  sbocked 
and  terrified  so  mach,  with  the  wild  screams 
of  the  mob,  and  the  roar  of  destmctioQ  that 
sunroiinded  her^  that  she  was  glad  to  seek  the 
quietness  of  sleep,  to  keep  from  her  nund 
even  the  thought  of  ber  dangers.  Lord  sod 
Lady  M&oatield,  and  Sir  Thomas  Mills,  were 
tttting  together  talking  upon  the  events  of 
the  day^  the  ttn paralleled  state  of  the  Me- 
tropolis, and  the  guilty  eicess  that  bad  bern 
committed  in  iL     The  roooi   in  which  the 
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Tolley  of  stones,  that  came  crashing  and 
breaking  glass  and  windows,  falUng  with  a 
dttll^  heavy  sound  upon  the  carpetted  floors, 
cr  sharply  bounding  off  the  walls,  or  pictures, 
or  whatever  furniture  they  touched.  The 
party  started  from  their  seats,  the  servant 
pointed  to  the  open  door,  but  did  not 
speak. 

<4t  is  the  mob,''  said  Sir  Thomas  Mills,  who 
first  broke  the  silence.  ^^  Tour  ladyship  must 
instantly  quit  the  house,  before  the  people  can 
break  into  it,  both  you  and  Lord  Mansfield 
mustgo.'* 

^*We  must  waken  Mr.  Clayton  and  Miss 
Harvey,  before- we  go,"  said  Jjord  Mansfield. 

^  They  must  be  both  wakened  by  this  time," 
replied  Mills.  <^  Clayton  can  take  care  of  his 
cousin,  but  come  you  with  me.  We  can  go  by 
the  back  entrance  to  Lincolns*  Inn  Fields, 
where  I  have  a  friend  who  will  be  honoured  in 
giving  Lord  Mansfield  shelter,  and  all  the 
members    of  the   inns  are  armed  to  protect 
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themtelvea.  You  can  be  aafer  in 
place.  1  ahall  retura  then  to  look 
house.  Fly  jqm"  he  contiuuedi  turn 
serratit,  "  and  alarm  Mr-  Clayton,— 
htm^  and  when  he  and  hia  cousin 
follow  ua  with  tfaem.— Quick  now." 

<«  We  should  not  leave  Misa  Har 
Lord  MansOeldi  again. 

"  Your  Lordship  could  he  of  no 
them.  1  hear  the  mob  calling  for  ji 
eao  hare  no  desire  to  injure  Mr*  ( 
There  again*— They'll  be  in  the  hoi 
we  stand  here — Come,  no  delay — La 
fieldj  take  my  arm. — Move  on^  my  J 
do  you,  Jeffries^  run  to  Mr.  Clayton 
The  servant  had  remained  for  a  mor 
his  first  ordei%.    ^*  Let  us  be  off." 

Lord  and  Lady  Manifieldt  accom] 
Sir  Thomas  Milla^  left  the  mansion  u 
bury  square^  and  reached  the  housi 
eolos^  Ion  Fields^  without  any  molei 
trouble^  for  the  crowd  had  asaembli 
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firont  of  the  house,  and  were  too  much  occu- 
pied in  the  work  of  destruction  to  attend,  on 
the  first  moments  of  occupation,  to  any  one 
but  themselves.  They  entered  the  dwelling 
just  as  its  previous  inmates  had  quitted  it,  and 
Walter  Clayton,  fatigued  and  tired,  was  sleep- 
ing soundly,  when  Jeffiries  aroused  him  with 
a  shake  that  almost  threw  him  out  of  bed* 

^You  haven't  a  minute — Put  on  your 
dothes,  you  haven't  a  minute,'^  said  the  trem- 
bling  domestic.  ''  They're  gone  by  the  back 
way  to  Lincolns'  Inn  Fields,  and  we're  to  fol- 
low them — Put  on  your  clothes/' 

Walter  jumped  up.  The  acquaintance  with 
previous  dangers  had  wonderfully  sharpened 
his  intellect,  and  he  saw,  at  a  glance,  his  po- 
sition. He  knew  from  the  man's  manner  and 
language,  confused  and  incoherent  as  both 
were,  that  the  rioters  had  attacked  the  house, 
and  his  first  thoughts  were  of  Emily. 

•*  Go  to  Miss  Harvey's  room. — Quick  now, 
and  rouse  her  if  she  be  not  already  up— Don't 
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sUnd  staring  there — Be  off — To 
time  for  mock  modcaty*'*  Je65ies  wa 
cd  with  the  idea  of  msbmg  into  a 
chamber^  but  ClaytoD^s  manner  a 
determined  bim^  and  he  went  to  r 
Hanrey. 

Dixon  bad  calculated  too  atrooglj 
rioters.  He  did  Dot  care  about  Li 
field's  house  or  perKon-^not  he,  but 
to  accomplish  his  own  buaineBs  &rst] 
tbe  mob  might  do  aa  they  pleaaei 
other  occasions^  they  began  to 
housej  reinforced  by  a  large  numbc 
pcr^ns,  who  did  not  know  tbe  chid 
of  Che  leaders  of  the  jiarty^  and  care 
for  them.  They  sought  plutider  ani 
of  gratifying  their  appetites  for  01 
destructioDy  bounding  their  ideai 
possession  of  the  plate^  in  the  firs 
and  a  sight  of  tbe  buroiog  hou 
second. 

While  Jeffries  was  ruuoing  to  exc 
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ton's  orders,  Dixon  and  Humphries  had  enter* 
ed  the  house,  attended  by  about  a  dozen 
men. 

^*  Go  to  the  rear,  Humphries/'  said  Dixon. 
^Take  these  people  with  you,  for  they  may 
escape  from  the  back  of  the  house,  if  they  have 
not  done  so  aheady — Move  now-^And  doyoU) 
Jackson,  stand  here.  All  may  come  in,  but^ 
mind  me,  no  petticoat  goes  out.  Keep  the 
women  within  doors— ^I  will  search  the  house 
myself." 

*Clayton  was  not  long  behind  Jeffiies.  Emily> 
who  had  slept  less  soundly  than  her  cousin^ 
was  the  first  person  in  the  house  to  hear  and 
comprehend  the  noise.  She  instantly  rose  and 
dressed,  and  Jeffries'  modesty  was  spared,  by 
finding  the  young  lady  prepared  to  leave  her 
chamber. — Walter  met  her  at  the  door. 

'*  We  have  not  a  moment  to  lose,  Emily. — 
Jeffries  go  on — ^you  know  the  house,  and  we 
will  follow  you.  Lord  and  Lady  Mansfield 
have  both  escaped  by  the  back  entrance.  Dixon^ 
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8ft  I  Uve,  I  hear  hb  voice — Je&iea  rt 
the  darkest  pafiiages — Cousin  le&n  on 
faster^  man,  go  faster." 

The  Bervant  went  down  the  stain 
as  quickly  as  the  presence  of  the  no 
increasing  mob  would  permit  him^  an 
iupportiog  his  cousin,  followed^  1 
apartments  of  the  house  were  filled 
rioters,  who  were  throwing  the  rich 
and  ornaments  out  of  the  windows  I 
the  fires,  which,  as  usual,  they  had  k 
the  street,  but  none  of  these  molestei 
or  bis  cousin,  and  Jeffries  pushed  ft 
the  rear  entrance.  The  door  was  I 
and  yarded  by  the  attorney,  and  thi 
vant  turned  from  it  to  Walter,  who 
been  able  to  follow  so  quickly^  owii 
presence  of  his  cousin. 

**  They'll  not  let  us  pass,  and  ha^ 
men  at  the  door." 

"  We  must  try  the  front  then,'*  sai 
Jeffries  led  the  way,  and  Clayton  pui 
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raund  his  cousin's  waist^  and  went  to  the 
front  entrance.  Here  the  rioters  were  revel-^ 
iiog  in  the  glory  of  wanton  and  almost  unpa-" 
ralleled  destruction.  They  had  flung  the 
furniture  of  the  mansion  into  the  street,  to- 
gether with  the  books,  papers,  and  manuscripts 
belonging  to  his  Lordship's  library.  Clothes, 
pictures,  busts,  everything  they  could  take  had 
been  drawn  from  the  house,  and  added  to  the 
conflagration,  which  raged  and  rioted^  mad 
as  themselves,  until  the  whole  street  appeared 
one  sheet  of  fire.  The  wine  cellars  had 
been  broken  into,  and  the  mob  plentifully 
supplied  with  their  contents,  which  Uke  oil 
on  flame,  stimulated  them  to  more  daring  and 
barbarous  acts  of  destruction.  When  Clayton 
had  reached  the  door,  a  party  of  guards  had 
arrived,  and  the  polished  bayonets  and  mus* 
ket  barrels  shone  clear  and  bright  in  the  light 
of  the  fires. 

**We  shall  surely  have  some  relief  now/' 
said  Walter  to  Emily,  who  was  almost  faint- 
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iDg  under  the  pressure  of  the  crowd» 
terrors  of  the  place* 

"  Fire,*'  was  uttered  in  a  cleoTi  stes 
and  there  was  the  aharp^  ringiDg 
musketry,  and  cue  or  two  droppiE 
while  some  mea  and  women  fell, 
crowd  rolled  back^  and  heaved  and 
then  ahouted,  diaengaging  thetnaeh 
their  falling  companion a^  and  rust 
greater  fury  upon  the  devoted  houm 
cared  the  rioters  for  the  aoldiers^ 
wounded  or  dead  oompanions?  dru 
poaaions  inflamed — themselves  excite 
scenes  in  which  Ihej  acted  such  coi 
characters.  CI  a  j  ton  stood  within  t 
way,  sheltering  Emily  from  the  violeE 
mob^  and  he  could  aee  the  aoldiers 
outside  the  range  of  the  firea^  load 
muskets,  while  the  mob  went  on  in 
of  destruction. 

**  Fire,"  was  again  aaid»  but  this 
of  the  military  obeyed^    Their  shots  f< 
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Inrmless,  the  mob  cheered  and  shouted  as  be- 
fore, and  they  began  even  more  savagely  than 
ever,  to  pull  the  house  down. 

Emily  cowered  beside  Walter— the  scene 
here  was  terrific  in  the  extreme— The  ferocity 
of  the  ruffians,  armed  with  hammers,  bars, 
hatchets,  and  every  weapon  of  destruction, 
upon  which  they  could  put  their  hands— ^the 
fires  that  blazed  in  the  streets,  heaped  with  the 
rifled  mansion — with  books,  magnificent  furni- 
ture, tapestry^  manuscripts,  gowns,  wigs,  all 
jumbled  in  a  mass  together  ^the  savage  shouts 
of  the  multitude,  howling  and  shrieking  like 
enfranchised  demons — drunken  wretches  reel- 
ing against  each  other,  or  wallowing  on  the 
ground — many  of  them  falling  into  the  fires, 
or  half  consumed  furniture,  and  shrieking, 
cursing  from  the  pain — the  pealing  of  the 
musketry,  followed  by  the  screams  of  the 
wounded  and  dying,  and  the  shouts  of  ven- 
geance from  thousands  of  throats.    The  red, 
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Jackson,  that  gentlemati  had  gotten  drunk — 
The  mob  poured  in  and  poured  out,  men  and 
women — there  was  no  scarcity  of  the  latter, 
and  Dixon  cursed  the  riots  and  the  rioters  in 
the  savageness  of  disappointment*  Humphries 
attended  him. 

"We've  lost  them,  Humphries — curses  on 
that  Walter  Clayton,  he's  always  in  my  way — 
Think,  Humphries — where  are  your  cunning, 
your  trickery,  your  schemes?  Come,  fool, 
where  are  they  all  now  ?  Humphries,  call  on 
your  devil — your  helper — your — your — get  that 
girl,  or  by  God's  life  you'll  hang,  man,  hang,  and 
I  said  it.''  The  man's  face  was  black  with  pas- 
sion— the  attorney  looked  hard  at  his  scowling 
brow— one  push  among  the  fires  beneath  them 
*— a  blow  and  all  would  be  past — But  Hum- 
phries feared  the  bold,  bad  man,  and  he  cower- 
ed before  his  gaze — he  drew  his  eyes  timidly 
from  his  face,  ran  them  over  the  crowd,  the 
soldiers,  and  the  fire — stop,  he  could  not  be 
mistaken. 
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Dixon's  hand  was  on  Walter's  collar^  Dixon's 
voice  commanded  him  to  stop,  and  Clayton 
shook  off  the  hand,  looking  the  speaker  at  the 
same  time  sternly  in  the  face. 

"  Sir  Thomas  Dixon," 

**  Mr.  Clayton." 

Emily  clung  closer  to  Walter,  and  his  arms 
twined  tighter  round  her  waist,  while  her  small 
hand  grasped  his,  and  her  fingers  twisted  and 
bound  themselves  round  it.  A  little  group  of 
persons  surrounded  them,  and  both  the  men 
felt,  that  their  hopes  depended  for  success  upon 
the  events  of  that  moment — Dixon  raised  his 
hand  again. 

**  This  man  must  be  made  a  prisoner  of.  Is 
there  a  magistrate  here  ?  fie  has  been  a  leader 
in  these  riots — I  can  prove  it — Soldiers  take 
him." 

**  No  prisoners — Hurra  for  the  people — the 
Protestant  people — no  prisoners,"  shouted  the 
mob,  and  the  crowd  increased. 

"  You   err,"    said    Humphries,    who    here 
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pfoved  of  the  g;reatest  seirice  to 
"He's  a  spy — a  joke,  eh?  You  know 
tefufie  to  take  hioii  and  theo  they'll  ' 
own  friends. — ^Thal^s  it — let  them 
we'll  have  another  excuse  for  firing  a 
the  morrow.  Come^  boys«  you  ba^ 
with  the  Judge  yet,  while  there's 
timbeti  you  haven't  done  with  him*** 

^No,  no,  to  the  Judge's — No  law — 
and  the  mob  acted  on  by  the  ne 
rushed  again  on  the  house^  leaTtnj 
their  number  behind  them^  while  a  f< 
who  had  come  to  witness  the  bumin. 
Mausfi eld's  house,  stood  upon  the  c 
or  behind  the  soldiers^  but  did  not  i 
any  of  the  proceedings. 

'^  This  man  has  been  most  acti\ 
riots/'  said  Dixon,  ''a  magistrate^  ] 
having  ridden  into  the  square^  anc 
you  to  make  him  prisonen" 

''I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knc 
sir/'  aaid  the  magistrate^  "  but  I  si 
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my  duty  to  arrest  any  person  who  has  been 
assisting  in  this  most  disgraceful  business. 
You  will  favour  us  with  your  name." 

**Sir  Thomas  Dixon,  and  if  I  mistake 
not,  I  speak  to  Mr.  Hyde/'  replied  Dixon, 
taking  off  his  hat,  while  the  fire  shone 
upon  his  still  pale  and  agitated  countenance, 
over  which  a  smile  of  recognition  vainly  at- 
tempted to  pass.  He  extended  his  hand  to 
the  magistrate. 

**  My  dear  Sir  Thomas,  I  am  glad  to  see 
you. — ^This  is  the  man,  take  him  there. — What 
a  shocking  business,  so  atrocious,  so  horrible. 
They  have  sworn  to  hang  Lord  Mansfield, 
to  cut  off  the  water  pipes,  and  Lord  knows 
what  all. — Captain  Gordon — Sir  Thomas 
Dixon — Sir  Thomas  Dixon — Captain  Gordon 
— troublesome  duty  for  the  military.  Tou 
have  secured  the  prisoner — now,  march  him 
off  to  your  own  barrack.'' 

<<  Remove  your  hands,"  said  Clayton,  stem<» 
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)y  to  the  soldiers  who  had  come  to  make  him 
prisoner,  then  speaking  for  the  first  time — 
He  had  stood  still  supporting  Emily,  on  whom 
Dixon  never  once  turned  his  eyes,  but  he 
could  not  have  imagined  that  the  latter  would 
have  brought  against  him  so  reckless  and  in- 
sane a  charge. — He  was  prepared  for  opeo 
hostility,  for  the  attack  of  the  nK)b,  but  when 
be  heard  the  Baronet's  words,  and  the  Ma- 
gistrate's orders,  he  was  struck  nearly  dumb 
with  astonishment. — Arrest  him,  arrest  Walter 
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with  you,  and  we  shall  both  stay  in  prison — 
we  shall  be  safer  there  than  heie." 

**  I  han't  orders  for  taking  the  woman,"  said 
the  soldiers,  **  come,  master,  tramp  it." 

'*  Soldiers,  make  haste,'^  shouted  the  magis- 
trate, who  was  ac  a  little  distance  talking  to 
Dixon  :  *'  we  cannot  delay  here,**  and  he  walk, 
ed  towards  Clayton. 

**  Now,  Humphries,"  said  Dixon  to  the  attor- 
ney, who  had  slipped  away  from  the  rioters  and 
came  over  to  his  employer,  **  when  Clayton 
is  removed,  take  the  woman,  you  see  her 
yonder,  and  egad,  she  looks  well  in  all  this 
bustle  and  riot,  take  her  to  the  ^  Blue  Posts.' 
It  is  now  past  midnight— I  must  talk  a  little 
longer  with  this  man,  but  I  will  be  there  in 
a  few  minutes  more — mind  you  handle  her 
easily,  for  if  she  suffer  even  a  scratch — you 
know  me— use  her  well.*' 

"  A  woman,  tut !  rather  a  pretty  girl  too. 
Sir  Thomas,  who  is  the  girl  ?''  the  soldiers  had 
explained  to  the  magistrate  Emil/s  desire  to 
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accompany  her  cousin^  but  Mr-  Hyde  could 
never  assbt  to  promote  such  ii  preposteroui 
resolutioD,  and  he  asked  agaio^  '^who  was  the 
girl?"  .  . 

**  By  the  bye,"  said  I>ixon,  *'  she  is  rBther 
pretty.  You  can  remove  the  prisoner,  then 
perhaps  she  will  find  her  relatives.  I  have 
never  seen  her  before/^ 

^^  But  I  have,  and  must  claim  her,  and  your 
protection,  Mr,  Hyde,  on  her  behalf*  This 
youn|r  lady  is  Miss   Harvey,  a  ward  of  Lord 
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ap  in  his  face,  while  her  eyes  streamed  with 
tears. 

**  Nay,**  said  Clayton,  in  a  whisper,  **  do  not 
weep.  Oo  with  Sir  Thomas  Mills:  you  will 
be  safe  in  his  protection,  until  I  am  free,  and 
who  can  tell  what  may  occur  in  the  mean- 
time ?  but  you  will  not  be  in  that  scoundrel, 
Dixon*s  power.  Come,  now,  be  firm — you 
will  go  with  Sir  Thomas.  Miss  Harvey  will 
go  with  you.  Sir  Thomas.*' 

"Mr.  Hyde,**  said  Mills,  "there  must  be 
some  mistake  in  this  business,  Mr.  Clayton.** 
"  Goes  with  the  soldiers  as  their  prisoner, 
*  and  I  will  accompany  them,"  replied  Dixon  in- 
terrupting him.  **  I  have  charged  him  as  an 
accessary  in  these  riots,  and  will  prove  it. 
Let  the  lady  go  with  you,  if  she  wish,  but 
that  man  is  now  the  King's  prisoner.*' 

"  That  matter  I  cannot  interfere  in,**  said 
Mills,  "  but  I  must  claim  an  escort  of  the  mi- 
litary for  my  own  protection,  and  that  of  this 
lady.    We  shall  go  to  the  barrack,  Mr.  Hyde, 
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that  will  prevent  any  division  in  youi 
and  you  can  then  send  a  guard  with 
Lincolns'  Inn  Fields^  where  Lord  Ms 
now  13," 

*'  I  will  do  everything  I  can.  Sir  1 
Captain  Gordon,  secure  your  prisoner, 
us  march.     He  must  lodge  in  your 
this  night  Captain,  fur   except  the   I 
Compter,  these  fellowa  havn*t  left  a 
London,  to  put  a  man  in^  and  if  it  si 
morrow  J  you  can  remove  him-     They 
attack  your  barrack  in  the  meantime/ 

^  Humphries,"  said  Dixon  to  the  a 
who  stiU  stood  beside  him,  "  we  must 
our  plans.  Gather  a  mob — follow  the 
— mind,  it  is  to  rescue  a  prisoner,  an 
call  off  the  magistrate :  they  dare  nol 
trig^r  without  him.  If  you  succeed, 
where  I  told  you,  and  if  not,  watch  w 
goe!>,  and  put  guards  upon  the  hous' 
only  another  attack — another  BtTinging 
but  Were  now  too  deep  in,  to  give  tl 
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up.    Get  me  that  girl^  and  in  four-and-twentj 

hours  afler,  you  may  be  regardless  of  man  or 

devil,  aye,  even  the  devil.  You  shall  have  the 

paper  and  the  ten  thousand  pounds.'^ 

*^  March/'  and  the  soldiers,  with  Clayton  in 
the  midst  of  them,  and  Emily  and  Mills  also 

surrounded,  went  forward  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand, while  the  mob  that  had  amused  them- 
selves in  riot  and  drunkenness,  until  they  had 
really  become  mad,  shouted  after  them  de- 
parting. 

"Dennis,**  said  Humphries,  to  a  middle- 
aged,  stout-looking  man,  not  so  drunk  as 
many  others  round  him,  but  in  that  stage  of 
intoxication,  when  men  will  dare  anything, 
**  Dennis,  you  are  drunk.'* 

^  Passably  drunk,  Mr.  Humphries.  A  man 
could  be  drunker,  but  then  he'd  not  reckon 
sober.*^ 

••Well,  let  that  be.  They  have  marched 
off  Clayton  and  the  girl,  now  you  must  shout 
to  rescue  the  prisoner,  and  in  the  disturbance^ 
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inck  her  up.  Erery  hair  of  her  head's  worth 
gold.    Yoa  understand  me,  eh  ?^ 

«To  thelettcr.** 

^  About  it  then.  It  will  be  morning  be- 
fore we  stir — shout  now^  on^  on  to  the  res- 
cue.'' 

The  drunken  and  half  drunk  rioters  stsg- 

gered  forward.  They  yelled  and  shouted^  and 
the  torrent  rushed  after  the  military,  threaten- 
ing to  engulph  them,  but  the  men  were  cool 
and  steady,  and  they  marched  on,  while  the 
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beside  the  magiatntte,  whom  he  had  not  been 
able  to  separate  from  the  military. 

^*  Advice  is  useless — ^ha,  right  on  the  temple 
— Mr.  Hyde^  read  the  riot  act,  or  111  take  the 
law  into  my  own  hands.  Again,  curse  the 
fellows,"  the  offieer's  head  was  streaming  with 
blood  from  two  blows  he  had  received.  ^Do 
not  delay,  sir— ?make  ready,  men.^ 

The  magistrate  read  the  riot  act.  ^^  Fire  !*' 
the  military  fired  with  precision,  and  the  mob 
retreated,  howling  and  yelling  vengeance,  for 
the  men  had  become  exasperated,  and  their 
patience  was  worn  out  under  the  repeated  at* 
tacks  of  the  populace,  and  every  shot  told. 

'^  Load  agidn — shoulder  your  arms— -march.'' 

The  troop  marched  on,  the  mob  closed 
again,  again  the  stones  were  thrown,  and  the 
soldiers  received  orders  to  fire.  The  officer 
was  not  to  be  trifled  with,  and  Dixon  dared 
not  speak,  while  the  magistrate  stood  beside 
Gordon,  and  the  mob  were  thrown  back  again, 
the  soldiers  being  ordered  to  load  for  the  third 
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time.  Still  the  rioters  were  not  defe 
tiring  had  roused  some  of  them  f\ 
drunkenness,  others  it  had  renderec 
rious,  and  with  a  bold  leader,  thej  w 
rescued  the  prisoner,  in  spile  of  th 
but  every  sliot  had  told,  the  street  w^ 
«ith  the  dead  and  the  dyings  and  I: 
drew  off  from  the  contest,  while  the 
was  wounded  slightly. 

The  soldiers  marched  on,  the  mc 
and  cheered  after  them*  and  then 
retired,  until  their  shouts  were  unl^ 
the  distance,  and  at  last  had  died  ai 
the  party  reached  the  barrack*  CI 
put  in  the  guard  room,  and  ironed  t 
mistake,  while  Mills  and  Emily  wen 
by  the  military  to  Lincolna'  Inn  Fiel 

About  half-a*-dozen  men  still  folio' 

**  Are  you  much  hurt,  Dennis?"  s 
pbrieB. 

"No;  only  a  scratch*    But  you 
or  wounds  ben^t  in  my  line.     Vm  i 
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tuck  ^em  up  on  occasions^  and  atween  you  and 
me,  Mr.  Humphries,  this  here  extensive  sort 
of  gaol  delivery  an't  much  to  the  advantage 
of  the  profession — but  that's  not  the  matter 
at  present.  Howsomedever  I  never  leeks  to 
see  human  blood — ^it  ben't  natral :  it's  quite 
unchristian  to  spill  a  man's  blood,  and  kill  him 
at  the  same  time.  I  always  hopes  that  the 
Government  will  take  that  subject  into  con- 
sideration, for  tender  hearted  men,  there's  not 
another  better." 

**  They'll  stop  at  Lincolns'  Inn  Fields,"  said 
the  attorney.  ^^  Plant  the  men  round  the  house, 
and  don't  let  as  much  as  a  cat  escape.  In  the 
meantime  I'll  return  to  the  **  Blue  Posts,"  and 
we'll  soon  have  a  crowd.  We'll  gut  these 
lawyers*  chambers— eh,  Dennis — no  law." 

"  Then  there's  no  hanging." 

"Your  hand's  out  any  way,"  replied  the 
attorney.     **  Your  ofEce  is  vacant." 

"That's  likely,  too-— No  law— It's  better, 
then  every  body  just  does  as  they  likes." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


Lord  TonbridoBj  what  has  become  of  Lord 
Tonbridge? — ^A  Peer  of  the  realm,  a  member 
of  an  Upper  House,  a  master  of  ceremonies, 
one  of  their  Right  Honourable  Lordships — 
what  has  become  of  Lord  Tonbridge  ?  How 
many  after  us  will  ask  this  question  ?  For  the 
sake  of  our  publisher,  may  their  name  be 
L^on. 

Lord  Tonbridge  was  sitting  at  his  break&st. 
He  had  received  his  newspapers  by  the  mor« 
Ding's  post,  had  half  read  through  some  letters, 
but  no  Walter,  no  Emily,  not  even  Sir  Thomas 
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end  to,  and  neither  life  nor  property  any 
longer  attacked,  under  the  pretence  of  de- 
fending the  sacred  name  of  Protestantism.'' 

The  paragraph  was  the  balm  of  Gilead  to 
the  mind  of  his  Lordship — ^he  read  it  twice, 
and  then  determined  to  go  up  to  town.  Three 
days  had  elapsed  since  he  had  heard  from 
Walter,  it  was  now  Friday,  and  he  then  re- 
solved to  wait  for  the  evening's  post,  and  if 
the  accounts  were  by  any  means  satisfactory, 
to  go  to  London  that  night  or  the  next  mom- 
iog.  The  evening's  post  described  the  city 
as  tranquil,  the  riots  completely  put  down, 
and  London  business  going  on  prosperously  as 
ever.  His  Lordship,  on  the  receipt  of  this 
news,  ordered  his  carriage  for  five  o'clock  the 
next  morning. 

Lord  Tonbridge  is  dozing  in  the  comer  of 
his  travelling  carriage.  He  is  going  up  to 
town.  The  road  is  crowded  with  vehicles  going 
and  coming.  Coaches,  chaises,  gigs,  hacks, 
the  town  or  country  is  mad,  for  the  road  looks 
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itinerant  clothesmen,  et  hoc  genMS  omney  the 
necessaiy  evils  of  society.  Such  people  count 
nothing.    London  is  empty. 

The  riots  had  been  completely  put  down, 
llie  ringleaders,  with  some  exceptions,  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  Gtovemment.  The  courts 
of  justice  had  opened,  the  House  of  Commona 
sat  for  a  short  time  in  the  evening;  but  still 
the  effects  of  the  rioting  were  horribly  visible 
in  the  stoppage  of  business— the  closing  of  the 
houses  and  shops^-the  occupation  of  the  streets 
by  troops — and  in  the  ruin  and  desolation 
apparent  on  all  sides.  The  dty  was  under 
martial  law,  yet  the  inhabitants  seemed  cheer- 
fuL  They  were  glad  to  change  masters,  and 
they  preferred  the  soldiers  to  the  mob. 

Dixon  and  Humphries,  disappointed,  had 
sent  off  a  mob  to  Caen  Wood  to  storm  Lord 
Mansfield's  Villa,  but  they  had  been  attacked 
by  a  troop  of  horse,  and  completely  routed. 
The  Baronet  was  in  the  power  of  more  than 
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one,  and  althouj^li  Humphries^  life  dqiended 
upon  bU  br€»th,  yet  he  himself  was  indebted 
for  a  continuance  of  his  existence  to  the  sUeiice 
of  others^ — to  the  silence  of  the  lowest  and 
meanest  niffians — to  those  upon  whom  the 
GoTemment  proffers  and  rewards  would  have 
the  strongest  influence.  Baffled,  defeated^ 
Emily  out  of  his  power,  law  and  order  again 
in  the  ascendant,  he  might  gnaw  his  heart  in 
the  ailent  anguish  of  despair,  for  the  bailiffst 
jtors>  every  foe  he  had,  would 
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fool  would  never  venture  to  come  to  London, 
when  be  must  have  heard  such  horrible  tales 
of  the  doings  here.'* 

**  I  saw  him  myself,  and  here  I  am  to  tell 
you  of  it.** 

•*  What  are  we  to  do  then  ?" 

•*Keep  quiet/'  replied  the  attorney,  who 
wrought  hard  for  life  and  reward. — ^^Keep 
quiet — the  girl  must  travel  home  some  time, 
and  Lord  Tonbridge's  carriage  is  not  stronger 
than  Lord  Mansfield's  house.  These  rioters 
will  be  up  to  anything;  you  can  attack  the 
carriage,  carry  off  this  she-devil,  Harvey,  marry 
her,  or  what  you  will — the  thing's  not  difficult 
—  not  to  bold  men,  like  you.— We  robbed  the 
coach  once." 

**  Yes,  I  know,  you  shared  Walter  Clayton's 
guineas  with  Gabriel  Jones — What  of  him  ? — 
He  has  not  been  here  since  they  burned  the 
hotel." 

**  I  know  not,"  replied  the  attorney,  while  a 
slight  shade  passed  over  his  face,  '*  I  cannot 
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is  played — there  will  be  an  action  for  conspiracj 
to  murder  this  Walter  Clayton.  Oh!  how  that 
fellow  has  become  between  me  and  every- 
thing— In  love  and  despised  for  whom? — for 
Walter  Clayton. — A  beggar,  on  account  of 
Walter  Clayton.— A  felon— all,  all  for  Walter 
Clayton. — Let  him  die — Bah  !  Fm  raving — 
Go,  Humphries,  stop  the  proceedings — ^Tell 
Bradford  to  give  over  the  prosecution — Curse 
Walter  Clayton." 

The  attorney  departed  on  bis  message,  as 
Lord  Tonbridge  sat  down  to  breakfast  after 
his  arrival  in  London.  That  distinguished 
nobleman,  though  neither  a  Prime  Minister, 
nor  Secretary  of  State,  after  travelling  some 
forty  miles  from  an  early  hour  in  the  morning, 
felt  a  strong  disposition  to  eat  his  breakfast, 
especially  as  he  intended  to  take  a  late  dinner, 
and  had  met  with  considerable  annoyances 
since  he  entered  the  Metropolis — he  could  hear 
no  tidings  of  his  nephew  or  niece.  One  hotel 
was  in  ruins,  from  the  other  they  had  been 
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compelled  to  fly^  but  where  he  knew  not,  and 
his  lordshkp  was  cou^iderablj  alarmed. 

His  secoDd  cup  of  coffee  was  on  the  table 
untasted,  bis  eyes  running  carelezisly  down 
the  colunins  of  the  newspaper^  when  ihe  door 
of  his  sitting  room  wa$  opened,  and  the  ser- 
vant announced  *'Mr.  Westport.'* 

"  Don't  move^  my  Liord." — Lord  Tonhrldge 
had  risen  from  his  chair,  while  Mr.  Westport 
glided  on  tiptoe  into  the  raomj  and  slided  into 
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The  servant  said,  ^*l  understand  you, 
sir,'^  tucked  the  towel  under  his  left 
arm,  and  departed  to  fulfil  Mr.  Westport*s 
orders. 

Lord  Tonbridge  sat  dumb  as  a  statue — ^The 
fellow  was  incomprehensible — so  cool — so  im- 
pudent— so  off-handed,  he  seemed  to  be  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  or  something  very  great  in 
his  own  right ;  for  was  not  Lord  Tonbridge  a 
Peer?  The  servant  even  obeyed  this  Mr. 
Westport*s  orders  with  apparently  greater 
alacrity  than  he  did  his,  who  had  apartments 
in  the  house,  a  carriage  at  its  rear,  and  a  groom 
and  coachman-- If  such  furnishing  did  not 
constitute  a  claim  upon  the  tenderest  part  of 
the  heart  of  a  hotel  proprietor,  if  that  descrip* 
tion  of  animal  possess  any  such  appendage  to 
his  humanity,  his  Lordship  would  wish  to 
know  what  did. 

Mr.  Westport  took  his  breakfkst — Lord  Ton* 
bridge  stared  at  the  devastation  and  havoc 
caused  by  the  man-^his  stomach  seemed  to 
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the  lights,  the  rajs  of  wisdom  and  profound 
legislation — poor  old  souls — bald  heads  quite 
amusing;— 4ike  so  manj  old  women. — ^To  be 
thus  nicknamed,  in  his.  Lord  Tonbridge*s 
presence,  by  some  God  knows  who  the 
fellow  was.— <>He  laid  down  his  paper,  looked 
Mr.  Westport  most  directly  in  the  face,  and 
said  very  emphatically — *^  Sir — ** 

•*  Exactly,"  said  Mr.  Westport,  **just  what 
I  was  saying — Egad,  I  think  I've  breakfasted 
pretty  heartily — perhaps  I'll  dine  with  you.'* 

'^  Thank  you-^I  am  engaged  for  the  even- 
ing." 

^Oh,  no  matter — some  other  time  will  do 
as  welL — When  did  your  Lordship  see  Mr. 
Clayton?" 

^  Not  for  some  time,*'  answered  the  Peer 
very  drily, 

•*  Your  niece,**  continued  Mr.  Westport,  who 
certain  that  Emily  would  write  to  Tonbridge 
Hall,  the  letter  come  up  to  town,  and  his  Lord- 
ship knew  where  she  was  immediately,  made 
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this  iBoming.  Your  Lordship  can  see  the 
matter  mentioned  in  that  paper.'' 

Lord  Tonbridge  took  up  the  paper,  and 
under  the  head  of  police  reports,  he  saw  the 
name  of  Walter  Clayton,  as  having  undergone 
an  examination  before  the  magistrates  on  the 
preceding  daj,  and  being  removed  for  trial 
until  the  coming  sessions  at  the  Old  Bailey. 
^  Gkiod  heavens  I  what  do  you  know  of  this, 
sir?  is  he  really  guilty  ?" 

^1  should  think  not/* 

**  He  will  be  immediately  released.  I  shall 
set  off  this  moment  for  the  Home  Secretary's 
Office.** 

^  That  wouldn't  save  him.  He's  committed 
for  trial,  and  rims  every  chance  of  being  found 
guilty,  although  I  know  he  is  innocent,  and 
can  prove  it.*' 

'^Tou  will  do  so  then.  I  could  not  bear 
the  thought  of  one  of  my  family — of  my 
sister's  child  being  tried  amongst  a  set  of  low 
ruffians.    The  very  idea  would  kill  me.    You 
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**  I  am  a  poor  man/^  contiQuedMr.Westport, 
'<  and  I  am  inclined  to  think^  that  if  I  place  in 
your  Lordship's  hands^  such  information  as 
will  enable  you  to  release  Mn  Clayton  without 
putting  him  to  the  shame  even  of  a  trial,  much 
less  a  conviction,  that  you  will  act  generously 
towards  me.'^ 

The  Peer  comprehended  Mr.  Westport 
now  at  one  glance — ^^whaC  are  your  proofsi 
sir?* 

''This  bundle  of  papers/'  said  Westport, 
placing  on  the  table  Mr.  Timothy  Bradford's 
pocket-book :  <'  they  contain  the  evidence  and 
the  cause  of  the  prosecution.  Upon  them 
depends  Mr.  Clayton's  life." 

"  What  is  their  price,  then  ?" 

**  One  thousand  pounds,'^  Mr.  Westport 
spoke  with  hesitation.  He  thought  he  was 
trafficking  in  human  flesh,  yet  he  made  an- 
other attempt,  and  reiterated  more  calmly, 
**  one  thousand  pounds.'^ 

**  Tou  ask  a  large  sum,  sir,  for  your  infor« 
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thedocumeoU;  haying  determined  to  call  upon 
the  Secretary,  he  did  not  opea  them  until  he 
entered  his  carriage.  They  contained  Mr. 
Bradford's  notes,  the  names  of  several  persons 
to  be  summoned  to  prove  against  Walter,  and 
also  a  letter  from  Sir  Thomas  Dixon*  The 
Peer  knew  the  writmg:  the  letter  was  con- 
clusive as  to  the  conspiracy  against  his  ne- 
phew, but  why  Dixon  should  act  so  towards 
him,  was  what  Lord  Tollbridge  could  not  even 
imagine.  Tet  it  was  no  forgery^  but  a  me- 
lancholy example  of  the  fatuity  of  human  pas- 
aioo. 

His  carriage  stopped.  The  Secretary  was 
disengaged  and  happy  to  see  Lord  Tonbridge, 
who,  knowing  the  value  of  official  time,  im- 
mediately entered  upon  the  business  of  his 
visit. 

^We  must  send  for  this  Bradford,'^  said 
his  Lordship,  ^^and  perhaps  we  may  elicit 
something  more  conclusive  still  from  him. 
He  seems  to  have  been  Sir  Thomas  Dixon'a 
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18  Stopping  with  Lord  Mansfield^  so  I  fear 
I  can  acaroety  accept  your  invitation.*' 

^Well^  make  it  to-morrow.  I  can  have 
Mansfield  to  meet  you.  There  is  no  act 
during  the  late  riots  shocks  me  so  much  as  the 
attack  upon  that  man's  house.  Good  morning. 
Tou  drive  first  to  your  hotels  and  I  shall  have 
sent  the  order  to  the  keeper  of  the  Borough 
Compter  before  you  can  arrive  there. — Good 
moming.--ni  expect  you  at  half-past  siX)  to- 
morrow evening.'' 

Lord  Tonbridge  left  the  Secretary's  Office 
and  drove  to  his  hotel^  where  Mr.  Westport 
was  wmting  his  arrival.  He  paid  him^  with  a 
check  for  a  thousand  pounds. 

'^Tour  Lordship  must  send  for  the  cash. 
The  banks  do  no  business  for  me/'  said  Mr. 
Westport^  when  he  saw  the  check. 

Lord  Tonbridge  did  as  he  wished^  and  Mr. 
Westport  came  into  occupation  ot  ten  one  hun- 
dred pound  notes.  ^^Now  I  would  advise  you," 
said  that  gentleman^  ^  to  lay  your  hands  upon 
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his  people  with  warrants  after  them — Devilish 
quick  work/'  muttered  Mr.  Westport  as  he 
walked  down  the  stairs,  using  the  phrase  a 
third  time.  ^Tom  Brown/'  he  continued, 
^the  best  interests  of  society  demand  your 
instant  departure  from  the  shores  of  this  un- 
kind country.  Go,  my  friend,  you  are  worth 
one  thousand  pounds,  cash,  no  checks,  drafts, 
or  orders,  real  cash — It  should  have  been  two. 
Qof  my  friends — ^The  packet  for  Ostend  sails 
in  an  hour. — Adieu,  my  native  land. — One 
thousand  pounds — hang  me,  if,  after  all,  it's  a 
bad  travelling  companion.'* 

Within  the  hour,  Mr.  Brown — Captain 
Snapps — Mr.  Westport — ires  JuncH  in  uno, 
was  sailing  down  the  Thames,  and  the  old 
river  flowed  as  evenly  and  as  calmly,  on  that 
summer's  day,  as  if  London  had  been  a  para- 
dise, or  the  pure,  still  air  that  floated  over  its 
surface  had  never  been  tainted  with  the  pes- 
tilence of  burning  homesteads,  or  the  savage 
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roftr  of  the  rioter  had  never  dill 
quietness  of  ita  benks* 

Lord  Tonbridge  drove  to  the  Boro 
ter.  He  had  some  opportuoitj  of 
femrful  devsatation  that  had  been  m 
city,  and  in  the  ruined  houses  that  i 
in  every  street,  be  witnessed  terribi 
the  effects  of  the  passions  and  £ 
people*  God  keep  us  from  these  peO{ 
he  arrived  at  the  prison,  he  found 
Secretary  as  good  as  hii  irord.  ^ 
released,  and  had  titne  to  dress  him 
his  uncle  arrived* 

^  I  am  glad  to  see  jou,"  said  ! 
bridge^  *^  glad  to  find  that  my  &istec 
done  nothing  to  auUy  the  cbarai 
family/'  and  he  held  out  his  hand  to 

"Where  is  Miss  Harvej  ?  Have 
Eroily?"  were  Walter's  first  woi 
thoughts  that  were  nearest  his  heart 
first  to  which  be  gave  utterance.    " 
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cannot  know  what  I  have  suffered  on  her 
account." 

^  She  is  at  Caen  Wood  with  Lord  Mansfield. 
My  carriage  is  at  the  door^  and  we  shall  drive 
there  directly." 

*^  God  bless  you^  uncle.  Tour  words  have 
taken  a  load  from  my  hearty  since  she  is 
safe.'^ 

We  shall  leave  them  on  the  road.  Walter 
was  happy  in  the  knowledge  of  Emily's  se« 
curity. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 


Wale  gently. — The  place  is  holy,- 
side  the  bed  of  the  dying. — The  pli 
Scarcely  a  aound  disturbs  it,  utile 
somelimes  hear  ibe  gentle  ripple  of  t 
the  old  river^  as  they  roll  past  the  m 
cottage,  whose  walls  tbey  almost  tc 
nighty  a  dark  sutnmer^s  Dight*  The 
and  heavy,  oppressive^  not  unliki 
Tunoer  of  a  storm,  and  the  heat  is  e 
In  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  cotta 
a  group  of  four  persons  gathered 
bed  which  occupies  the  comer  of 
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ment.  One  of  them  is  evidently  a  medical 
man.  He  has  felt  the  pulse  of  the  sick,  for 
the  bed  is  tenanted  by  the  sick. — He  shakes 
his  head  mournfully.  The  patient's  time  is 
numbered — there  is  no  hope.  He  is  gone.  A 
young  girl  stands  over  the  sufferer^  she  is 
weeping,  and  a  man  has  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands,  he  cannot  look  at  the  bed  of  death, 
while  the  third  of  the  group,  an  old  man,  his 
grey  hairs  falling  long  and  uncombed  over  his 
visage,  bends  upon  the  thin,  emaciated  hand, 
which  he  holds  in  his  own,  and  his  fingers 
are  twined  about  it,  as  the  hot,  scalding  tears 
trickle  down  his  furrowed  cheeks  and  fall 
upon  it.    The  sick  one  stirs. 

^^Ah!  Louise,  you  are  there — Dearest,  best 
girl,  how  can  I  thank  you  for  this  kindness," 
said  the  patient.  ^'  My  Ood !  pardon  me,  I 
have  sinned,  sinned  heavily,  but  pardon  follows 
repentance.    Where  is  my  father  ?" 

The  old  man  sobbed. 

<(  Do  not  weep,  father,  you  are  better  without 
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ttfuggling  for  escape,  and  her  raised  hand 
dropped  gently  by  her  side,  her  eyes  closed — 
She  was  dead. 

Gabriel  Jones  bent  over  her.  He  saw  she 
was  gone  to  another  world,  and  he  pointed  to 
her  pale  motionless  face.  Louise  laid  her  hand 
upon  her  lips,  but  she  did  not  breathe,  while 
the  old  man  still  clung  to  the  hand  which  he 
held. 

^^  How  cold  she  feels.  This  finger  is  getting 
stiff,"  muttered  Warnock. 

^  She  is  dead,^'  said  Gabriel  Jones,  wiping 
the  tear  awav  that  had  stolen  unbidden  down 
his  cheek.    «  She  is  dead.'' 

^' Dead  I''  the  old  man  sprung  to  his  feet. 
**  Bring  the  light,  girl — Dead,  murdered — Ma- 
deline, Madeline,  wake  up,  child.  My  own 
Madeline,  look  at  your  poor  old  father. — Ha, 
she  does  not  move.— Then  she  is  dead/' 

Gabriel  Jones  shook  his  head,  while  Louise 
burst  into  tears* 
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"  Dead,  murdered  I"  continued  Wamock, 
partiog  from  hU  brow  the  long,  white  hairs 
that  had  fallen  over  it.  His  ejea  flashed  fear- 
fully, while  the  scar,  which  seemed  to  be  the 
glasB  that  indicated  the  passions  and  emotions 
of  his  heart,  changed  from  scarlet  to  purple, 
became  almost  black.  "  Dead  !**  he  repeated* 
**  Madeline,  you  are  not  dead  !'* 

The  corpse  ^as  getting  cold  and  stiff.  He 
raised  the  hand,  but  the  fingers  were  rigid  and 
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)ier  poor  remains^  I  must  to  the  city^  but  I 
shall  be  back  before  mornings  and  he  rushed 
out  of  the  cottage. 

The  wind  had  freshened ;  the  river's  gentle 
ripple  had  changed  to  the  sound  of  the  lashing 
surge,  and  the  waves  glided  heavily  under  the 
quickening  blasts  that  urged  them  on.  Small 
boats  that  lay  near  the  cottage  dashed  against 
each  other»  and  the  nighty  from  being  oppres- 
sively hot  had  become  cold  and  viindy — it 
was  near  twelve  o'clock^  when  Adam  left  the 
house;  he  pressed  his  hat  upon  his  brow, 
buttoned  his  coat  closely  up  to  his  throaty  and 
strode  rapidly  through  the  lanes  and  alleys 
that  then  cumbered  that  spot  of  ground. — Dis- 
tance was  nothing  to  him.  Street  after  street 
was  left  behind  him,  and  his  limbs  seemed  to 
have  thrown  off  their  weight  of  years  for  that 
one  night  to  put  on  the  elasticity  of  youth. 
FevK'  persons  were  visible.  The  houses  closed, 
a  solitary  light  might  be  seen  here  and  there, 
but  that  was  all,  for  the  inhabitants  had  mostly 
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who  seemed  to  be  in  great  spirits — "  Hang  or 
drown,  that's  it.— £gad^  I  feel  to-night,  as  if  I 
would  never  be  off  the  sea — the  very  wind 
sounds  sweetly,  and  hark ! — do  you  hear  how 
the  ropes  rattle  upon  the  craft  in  the  river  ?  in 
two  hours  we'll  be  dashing  over  the  waves,  and 
then  to  the  devil  with  duns  and  bailiffs,  grubs, 
and  Bow  street  runners — ^What  say  you,  Dick? 
do  you  like  the  prospect?" 

**  Of  escape— certainly — I  have  no  love  for 
warrants  from  the  office  of  a  Secretary  of  State, 
and  come  they  will/' 

"  Surely,  but  we'll  be  off,  first  Two  hours, 
Humphries,  two  hours,  keep  up  your  heart  for 
two  hours.  You  are  sure  Brown  went  by  the 
Oslend  Packet  ?'* 

"  Perfectly  so." 

**  And  that  he  changed  a  hundred  pound 
note  in  Regent  street." 

**  I  aiaw  him,  although  he  did  not  recognise 
me.'* 

^  Well,  then,  there  is  no  doubt  we  are  sold. 
N  3 
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infernal  human  sea,  that  mocks  at  the  unfor- 
tunate devils  who  dance  before  it — any  rope 
before  that  rope— any  sea  before  that  sea — 
whirlwinds  that  would  shave  you  with  a  blasts 
tempests  whose  shouts  are  the  roar  of  demons 
— all  ocean  heaped  together  in  one  wave  com- 
ing to  swallow  us  up— any  thing,  Dick,  any 
thing,  before  that  human  sea,'* 

*^  Be  it  so  then — ^There  is  the  tavern,  in  a 
little  time  we  shall  try  our  luck  i^nd  change 
the  scene." 

"We  will— Punch,  mine  host  of  the  '  Posts,* 
punch,  get  us  gallons  of  punch,"  said  Dixon 
lo  the  landlord  on  entering  the  house.  "  Hot 
within  and  cold  without,  eh,  Dick  7^ 

The  attorney  laughed  moodily,  and  the 
tavern  door  was  closed  after  the  two  men. 

Warnock  looked  at  the  flaunting  sign  of  the 
**  Blue  Posts  Tavern,"  and  turned  away  from 
the  house.-^"Two  hours,  two  hours,  I  have 
t^o^e  ^qough/'  n^uttered  the  qld  man,  aa  he 
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to  the  door,  ''speak  with  me  for  a  mo- 
ment.** 

"  Eh,  Warnock,  Mr.  Warnock  ? — March — 
go  down  the  street — talk  as  we  go/' 

**  There  are  warrants  out  for  Sir  Thomas 
Pixon  and  attorney  Humphries.'' 

"  Eh  ?•• 

*'  I  can  tell  where  they  are." 

Mr.  Blunt  looked  a  little  puzzled— <'  Well, 
we'll  have  'em  in  an  hour— right  on  thai 
track/' 

'<  They'll  sail  for  some  place  on  the  Continent 
in  that  time,**  said  Warnock,  **  for  I  am  just 
after  leaving  them— ^they  went  inlo  the  '  Blue 
Posts  Tavern.' " 

•*  Know  that. — Wide  awake. — Sail  in  an 
hour. — Chase  on  the  river. — Bob. — Move. — 
Get  a  boat. — Keep  it  snug  near  the  '  Posts.* — 
Put  t'other  men  in  it." 

Warnock  learned  Mr.  Blunt's  mode  of  act- 
ing.—He  had  visited  the  place  which  Bradford. 
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informed  the  Home  Secretary  wa^the  rendca- 
V0U3  of  the  mob  leaders,  but  there  was  nobody 
at  home, — Bradford  had  erred,  for  he  had  de* 
termined  to  speak  the  truth,  and  when  he  was 
questioned  again^  he  mentioned  the  ^'Blae  Fcsta 
Tavern  f'  and  Blunt,  hearing  that  the  rioters 
were  in  the  city,  and  laere  in  the  habit  of  re* 
turning  to  the  tavern  at  nighty  determined  to 
take  that  time  to  apprehend  them.  He  sent 
down  men  to  the  place,  had  spies  in  the  house, 
and  fast  as  Adam  had  travelled,  one    of    Win 
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**  How  the  old  ua  goes  it.''  observed  the 
oflBcer,  for  Adam's  haste  outstripped  his  own. 
<*  Devilish  fast.— No  halt.~All  a-head/* 

In  a  very  short  space  of  time  they  had 
reached  the  ''Blue  Pbsts,^  and  Mr.  Bhmt 
spoke  with  his  assistants.  A  boat  and  four 
men  were  lying  at  the  bottom  of  a  low  wall 
that  enclosed  the  rear  of  the  tavern,  and  Mr. 
Blunt  ordered  his  own  people  to  be  prepared, 
also,  if  ever  the  boat  pulled  from  its  position 
to  follow,  and  if  they  heard  him  call  fire,  to 
fire  right  into  it. 

One  solitary  light  burned  in  the  bar  of  the 
•*  Blue  Posts  Tavern,**  and  Blunt  and  Wamock 
went  up  to  the  door. 

**  You  assist  the  law— eh  ?"  asked  Blunt. 

«  With  life  itself.'' 

**  There  is  a  barker — ^use  it.* 
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CHAFIER  XVII. 

The  laodlord  of  the  **  Blue   Po&U*'  wra  v 
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smile  played  about  the  sides  of  hU  motith,  as 
ke  measured  out  the  gin,  and  received  not  its 
value,  but  the  sum  paid  for  it,  in  copper  coin 
of  the  British  realm.  The  women  had  depart- 
ed, the  gin  had  been  drank,  and  he  leaned 
over  the  front  of  the  bar,  his  head  supported 
on  the  palms  of  his  hands,  and  his  elbows 
resting  upon  the  wood-work  of  a  moveable 
window,  just  employed  in  pleasant  meditation, 
so  pleasant,  that  one  could  trace  it  in  the  ex* 
pansion  of  his  countenance,  and  the  playful 
expression  that  hovered  over  a  rather  broad 
and  unwrinkled  brow. 

*'  VVhoM  think  it,  now  ?''  said  the  Inndlord 
of  the  ''Blue  Posts,''  communing  with  his 
own  mind.  ''Who'd  think  i^?  there's  the 
silver  tankard  not  worth  less  than  a  fifty 
pound  note — the  two  claret  jugs,  pure  silver, 
and  the  four  gold  salt  boxes.  Then  there^s 
Jugs,  mugs,  plates,  spoons,  all  silver,  and  no 
end  on  'em.  That  sack  ben't  worth  a  farthing 
Un^  than  two  thousand  pouQcls — not  one  faiw 
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thing,"  and  the  eyea  of  tlie  ''Blue  Posts'' 
danced  merrier  than  evetj  and  his  great  side* 
shook  with  the  quiet  chuckle  that  played 
itself  ahout  th€m»  before  it  ascended  to  b« 
mouth  for  egress*  "Them  riots  he  very 
queer  in  their  way^  hut  to  think  of  the  fellows 
opening  Newgate  and  the  other  pnsoni. 
They'll  be  hunei  that^s  certain,  and—"  the 
*^Blae  Posts'*  looked  very  cautiously  about 
his  bar,  his  laugh  had  disappeared^  for  the  as- 
sociation of  the  idea  of  hanging  with  the  other 
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^'Qaills  up — PasBion  strong — Lei's  have 
samut  to  drink — ^Wbat,  brandy  or  gin?  the 
speaker  addressed  an  old  man  who  stood  be* 
side  him.    «« Mr.  eh,  which  y* 

"  rd  prefer  a  glass  of  ale.** 

•*  Well,  glass  of  brandy — no  water. — ^That^s 
me.— ^lass  of  ale. — ^Be  moving^"  the  man  spoke 
yery  authoritatively.  He  had  a  bold,  roving 
eye,  and  it  wandered  over  the  consecrated  spot 
— the  bar  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  de- 
parted spirits,  with  as  much  impudence  as  if 
it  had  looked  upon  the  place  during  the 
entire  period  of  its  existence.  There  was  also 
an  appearance — a  sharp,  prying  inquisitive 
appearance  about  the  man,  which  to  a  per- 
souy  whose  conscience  had  been  employed  on 
the  possibility  of  hanging,  was  by  no  means 
pleasant.  Then  the  fellow  was  a  stout,  active 
fellow ;  looked  as  if  he  had  all  Bow  street,  or 
the  contents  of  a  barrack  at  his  side.  And 
the  ^  Blue  Posts,'*  who  had  at  first  determined 
to  be  dignified  and  give  no  drink,  set  about 
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'<  I  don't  know  what  you  may  be  after,  but 
I  think  you're  a  little  too  impudent  to  apeak 
to  man  thua  in  his  own  house.  A  man's 
house  is  his  castle — Do  you  take  me  now  ?*' 
the  **  Blue  Posts"  was  getting  wroth. 

^*  Quills  up— sartainly. — A  curious  affair.—* 
Let's  look  at  the  ladle.** 

«*  May  bed d*' 

'^  Hung,  hung— a  strong  rope. — Do  it  chains. 
—Twenty  stone  weight/' 

The  ^'  Blue  Posts"  was  passionate,  and  now 
very  wroth.  He  spoke  in  a  low  tone  of  voice 
—a  sound  like  the  hi8:sing  of  a  volcano  be- 
fore an  eruption.  ''  Infernally  impudent. 
Drink  your  grog  and  be  moving,  or  Til  not 
leave  a  whole  bone  in  your  skin.  Shab  off  and 
be  quick. — ^Tramp's  the  word.** 

''  Let's  see  the  ladle.*' 

"  You're  not  gone  yet—  Biddy,  Sally,  Tom-* 
We'll  see  who's  master  here.  A  pretty  affidr 
indeed,  to  insult  a  man  in  his  own  house," 
and  the  angry  landlord  raised  his   voicf  so 
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loud^  that  all  the  persons  calledj  made  nn  ap* 
pearancej  without  their  attorneys.  "  Put  him 
out :  put  out  that  fellow,  I  eaj/' 

**  Wait  a  mimile,"  said  the  stranger,  *'druik 
my  brandy,"  then  he  pulled  out  of  a  back 
pocket  a  little,  ivory  rod,  about  six  inches 
long,  with  the  anna  of  George  the  Third  ytTj 
neatly  carved  on  the  top,  and  presented  it  to 
the  "  Blue  Posts,'*  "  Sure  informatioD— a 
regiment  at  the  end  of  the  street,  eb?  Blunt 
of  Bow  street — that's  the  ticket.     Bid  *em  uns 
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**  Must  see  the  ladle — must,"  said  the  Bow 
street  officer,  a  second  time,  and  the  ladle  was 
put  into  his  hands  '*  Curious  affair — stolen 
— ^you  know  it.  Belonged  to  Akerman,  keeper 
of  Newgate.-*Burned  out. — ^All  them  fellers 
hang  for  it. — Receiver  as  bad  as  the  thief." 

*«  Sir,  sir  I" 

*•  Flam — all  flam. — ^Don't  peach — restore  the 
property— on  conditions.*' 

^  I'm  an  honest  man,  sir.*' 

"  Surely — very  honest.  Small  club — meet 
here.  Roaring  Jackson — city  hangman — prime 
fellows — lots  of  drink. — All  hang — no  matter. 
—•Where's  the  room,  eh?" 

^  There  are  a  few  gentleman  do  meet  occa- 
sionally here.  They  drink  punch,  but  beyond 
that  I  know  nothing  of  their  business.  Their 
room  is  the  first  on  the  left  hand  side  down 
that  passage,"  said  the  landlord,  in  trembling, 
hesitating  tones. 

**  Very  well. — Stand  where  you  are. — ^Tom, 
keep  an    eye  on  him. — Old  un,  look  at  the 
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side — another  push — still  it  resisted — and  the 
noise  increased — another — and  the  door  gave 
way,  throwing  Blunt  violently  against  the  table, 
upsetting  it,  glasses,  spoons,  punch  bowl,  and 
all  coining  down  on  the  floor,  just  as  the  last 
man  jumped  through  the  open  window. 

"  After  'em,  Tom. — Dead  or  alive. — Thcre^s 
a  wall  at  bottom. — Blaze  after  'em.— Jump — 
jump.*' 

The  man  leaped  through  the  window,  follow* 
ed  by  the  other,  and  pistol  shots  were  heard, 
but  the  others  were  too  far  before  them,  and 
they  ran  for  life.  They  gained  the  wall— one 
tall,  powerful  man  was  first,  dragging  a  smaller 
along  with  him,  a  door  opened  upon  a  sort  of 
wharf,  where  the  boat  lay,  the  man  rushed 
through  it,  flung  his  companion  in  before  him, 
jumped  in  after,  and  with  a  push  sent  the  boat 
bounding  into  the  middle  of  the  river. 

«  Dixon,  Dixon,  pull  up,  take  us  in,"  shout* 
ed  the  others. 

"  Swim  lor  it.** 
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One  of   the  men  plunged  into 
the  other  was  knocked  down,  while  : 
act  of  leaping,  and  a  pistol  fired  at  1 
the  river.     He  sbriekedj  snorted  lik 
and  then  disappeared, 

"  Boat,  boat,  fire,  fire."  More  i 
heard.  The  second  boat  had  boundc 
and  the  men  in  the  first  could  be  si 
down  to  its  bottom  as  the  ordera  U 
given,  and  the  shots  either  fell  shor 
or  passed  harmlessly  over  their  head 

**  Boat,  here, — ^In,old  uo* — ^Toro, 
fellow* — Now,  men,  pull  for  your  li^ 
ed  Blunt,  as  the  second  boat  shot 
litde  wharf,  sacrcely  pausing  in 
while  Adam  and  Blunt  leaped  in,  '* 
like  devils — that's  it.     Now  we're  ai 

The  afiiiir  had  become  a  regulai 
race  for  neither  cups,  nor  plates,  i 
but  a  race  for  life.  The  hopes  of  tt: 
in  the  first  buat  depended  upon  the 
that  ch^e^  for  they  knew  well  that  i 
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and  overtaken,  their  chance  of  pardon  or  es- 
cape was  small  indeed.  Dixon  sat  in  the  bows 
of  the  first  boat,  the  attorney  lying  at  his  feet, 
still  and  motionless,  and  four  strong  men 
handled  the  oars.  The  Baronet  was  gay  and 
boisterous,  his  merry  laugh,  that  rung  through 
the  noise  of  whistling  winds  and  rattling  cor^ 
dage,  might  well  inspirit  the  most  darings  but 
bis  face  was  pale,  his  lips  bloodless,  and  his 
straining  eyes  attempted  to  penetrate  the  mist 
and  darkness  that  shrouded  the  other  boat, 
for  the  man  knew  that  life  or  death  must  be 
the  end  of  that  chase. 

^  Pull,  men,  pull>  every  stroke  is  worth  a 
bit  of  gold.  That's  it,  my  boys,  now  she  moves, 
not  all  Bow  street  can  catch  us.  <'  Pull,  boyS, 
pull.  Eh,  Dick? — sleeping? — ^get  up,  man^ 
The  air  is  keen  and  bracing*,  and  its  notes  are 
calmer,  aye  calmer,  Dick,  than  a  Judge's 
charge,  or  a  Jury's  verdict. -^Those  twelve 
honest  men. 

The  attorney  groaned. 
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as  hard  as  iron,  the  senseless  wood  which  thej 
touched.  He  breathed  at  long  intervals,  his 
voice  sounding  harsh  and  husky,  when  he 
spoke — every  feeling  of  the  man  seemed  alter- 
ed for  the  time.  The  boats  swept  on.  The 
lights  on  the  river's  banks  became  fewer  and 
more  indistinct,  and  the  wind  heavier^  and  the 
waters  rougher^  yet  the  boatmen  toiled  with 
unwearied  vigour^  and  the  distance  continued 
much  the  same. 

<'  Half  an  hour,  boys,  just  another  half  hour, 
and  we'll  be  on  board  'Mynheer/  a  clear 
breeze,  our  anchor  up,  and  then  to  the  devil 
with  these  I^aw-sharks — pull,  boys,  pull — 
Humphries,  how  do  you  feel  ?" 

**  I  am  sick,  very  sick.'* 

^'  Sea  sick — It  is  only  a  qualm." 

♦*  No,  no,  Fm  dying.** 

"  Pooh  !  Dick. — You  couldn't  die,  couldn't 
die  on  sea,  die  like  a  dog  in  the  bottom  of  a 
boat — the  thing's  impossible." 

**  Ay,  like  a  dog  as  you  say.'* 
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•*  Pullj  boys,  pulL— Never  mind  hioaj  for 
see  the  man's  touched^  touched  in  the  bmi; 
Thai's  it. — ^Now,  men,  hear  hosr  she  goes,- 
we  escape^  we'll  make  a  saint  out  of  thia  r 
craft,"            •              •     t 

**  Ha  !  I'm  hit,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  i 
dropping  back  in  the  boat,  as  the  report 
another  shot  was  heard.  "  It  is  over  with  n 
and  the  boat  swajed  slightly  round,  while 
oar  fell  from  the  wounded  man's  hands, 

"Pull,   boys,    pull.— There,    on,"    ehoi 
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in.  Love  of  life  and  gold  stimulated  the  one, 
and  Mr.  Blunt  made  the  men  in  his  own  boat 
work  as  if  their  very  existence  depended  upon 
their  exertions.  Adam  Warnock  had  never 
moved  from  his  position  in  the  bow  of  the  boat. 
There  he  stood. — A  burning  light  was  before 
them,  the  fire  on  board  a  vessel  lying  down 
the  river,  and  it  threw  a  sheet  of  flame  upwards, 
which  was  reflected  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water,  enlightening  a  considerable  space  round 
it.  The  boats  must  pass  through  it,  and 
Blunt's  keen  eye  saw  in  a  moment  the  advan- 
tage a  closer  \'iew  of  the  object  of  pursuit 
might  aflbrd  him. 

"Pull— hard — that's  it-*-now  she  goes — 
pull.'' 

The  boat  danced  and  quivered  in  the  water 
under  the  force  of  the  strokes,  bounding  for- 
ward, until  the  spray  rose  up  in  a  sheet  about 
her  bows, — she  was  now  nearer  her  object 
than  ever. 

"As  they  pass  the  light — Fire,'*  said   Mr. 
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BluDt|  and  the  other  baat  shot  into  th 
of  light  which  exhibited  her  truly  to  1 
suerB.  The  mens'  faces  were  plainlj 
and  Dixon's  countenance  wag  &ooq  dig 
aa  he  pulled  a  stern  oar — "  Fire."' 

«  Stop  !"  Old  Warnock  had  not  spc 
fore — "  Stop/'  he  laid  his  haod  upon 
arm,  The  boat  passed  on  to  the  pke 
the  light  was  strongest — '*  Firej  now," 
was  a  wild  utterance  of  painj  Adam  1 
ay  I  laughed,  and  the  gloom  enveloped  t 
boat,  just  as  the  other  bounded  iuto  tti 
but  the  old  man  knew  the  voice^  and  h 
himself  down  on  the  nearest  seat.  1 
boat  paused  in  the  Hght*  Some  me^ 
over  the  side  of  the  vessel  where  the  £ 
the  noise  of  tlie  shots  having  called  t 
the  deck,  but  all  was  sdll^  no  splashing 
scarce  a  sound  was  heard,  and  the  mt\ 
slowly  through  the  light  into  the  sue 
gloom.  When  they  entered  it,  Bk 
some  dark  object  drifting  before  them, 
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teaching  it,  they  laid  their  hands  on  something 
warm  and  soft  that  hung  over  the  boat's  side, 
for  that  object  turned  out  to  be  a  boat.  The 
men  backed  into  the  light,  which  streamed 
across  the  water  brighter  and  clearer  than 
before. 

*'  In  the  head — into  his  brain,*'  said  Blunt, 
lifting  up  the  lifeless  corpse  of  Sir  Thomas 
Dixon,  which  hung  over  the  gunwale  of  the 
boat,  while  his  long  hair  swept  through  the 
water — "  What's  that  ?  there's  another.'* 

"  It's  Humphries,"  replied  old  Wamock,** 
and  another  man  lying  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat." 

«  Dead,  eh  ?*' 

"  One  of  them  is — the  other  not." 

"  Let  them  lie  then — pull,  men — up  to  town — 
secure  your  prisoners.*' 

The  men  pulled  slowly  and  leisurely  up  to 

the  city.    There  was  a  gloom  upon  them  all 

— Not  one  touched  Dixon's  body,  and  it  lay  as 

it  had  fallen,  while  the  groans  of  the  attorney 
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were  even  uDbeeded.  The  broad  glare 
light  shone  upon  them  when  they  land 
Blunt  ordered  the  bodies  to  be  take 
nearest  ta%xrn.  A  hackney  coach  wa 
for  the  accommodation  of  Blunt  i 
wounded  attorney-  Old  Warnock  stooi 
the  door,  while  Mr.  Blunt  stepped  i 
chaiae. 

"  Take  a  seat — -jump  in." 

**  No—not  now/' 

"  Where  then  ? — What  are  you  nrlei 

"  1  am  going  to  look  at  the  dead^  ai 
to  bury  the  dead." 

"  Humph  !— Odd  fish.— Look  at  the 
Bury    the    dead. — Crazy, — Damaged 
attics* — You  won't  go?" 

Noj  thank  you — I  could  not  go  now. 

**  Good  bye  then. — Mad  as  a  hare, — J 
hare. — Drive  on/' 

Warnock     turned    back     to     the 
where   DixonV  body  was  lying;  ther 
smaU  crowd  about  the  place,  for  the  J 
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was  very  young,  and  few  people  had  yet  turned 
out  to  their  work,  or  business.  Adam  strode  in 
amongst  them.  They  retired  from  before  the 
old  man's  path.  There  was  something  in  his 
look  and  manner,  as  he  sternly  surveyed  the 
de^d  body  that  lay  before  him,  which  might 
awe  even  the  stoutest  ^heart.  « He  crossed  his 
hands  upon  his  bosom,  paused  for  a  few  mo- 
ments over  the  corpse,  then  walked  away — 
muttering — 

"  I  have  seen  the  dead — I  will  now  bury  the 
dead.*' 
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the  minds  or  feelings  of  the  fairer  half  of  cre- 
ation, and  we  ask  ''  what  then  shall  we  do  ?'' 
we  are  ordered  to  blot  it  out,  and  obedience 
is  a  virtue,  we  obey.  Just  then  fancy,  the 
author's  wife  having  read  his  manuscript.  She 
sees  new  dresses — some  little  articles  long 
wanted — a  month's  residence  in  the  country — 
and  many,  many  other  things  flitting  before 
her  vision,  all  to  be  supplied  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  publisher,  who  is  banker  for  the 
author,  drawing  his  funds  from  the  public — 
what  an  El  Dorado  this  public  is  I  these  cir- 
cumstances sharpen  her  intellect.  Listen  to 
her  remarks : — 

'^  There  is  a  deal  of  confusion  here.  I  can- 
not understand  the  conduct  of  Gabriel  Jones.'' 

"  Gabriel  Jones,  my  dear,  I  know.'* 

**  Well,  then,  if  you  do,  1  am  afraid,  unless 
you  tell  the — the—** 

♦*  Public,  my  dear.** 

"  Very  well,  the  public. — Unless  you  tell  the 
public  more  than  I  can  glean  from  these  leaves^ 
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they   are   going    to  know  little    abc 

prince  of  valets,  Gabriel  Jones,"    •  ^ 

**I  shall  write  an  explanatioo,''       • 

"  Explain  then :  the  thing  is  much 

"  Gabriel  Jones  waa  at  bottom  a  goc 

and  conceived  a  sort  of  liking  for  Wal 

ton,  that  would  have  ripened  into  ai; 

fection,  if  Humphries^ — '* 

**  And  what  became  of  Humphries? 
"  All  in  good  timei  my  dear.  If  H 
had  not  endeavoured  to  bind  the  vali 
own  schemes^  for  Gabriel  was  cum 
ready.  He  had  been  taken  from  i 
school  J  by  the  attorney,  and  placet 
office^  where  he  waa  kindly  treated j 
latter  lost  hk  practice  and  his  chara 
la^t  left  him  first,  and  Gabriel  was  tl 
bis  shifts^  while  Humphries  had  to  i 
the  ministers  of  the  law.  Gabriel  w 
and  handy.  He  became  a  servant, 
his  masteri  and  at  the  same  time  ac 
reputation  by  the  affectation  of  grei 
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and  constantly  reading  his  Bible.  These  quali* 
ties  so  contrary  to  those  exhibited  by  the  men 
whom  he  served  as  masters,  while  they  were 
to  them  a  matter  of  amusement,  advanced 
Gabriel's  reputation ;  and  the  pious  valet,  who 
was  the  best  cravat  tier  in  London,  became  an 
object  for  which  some  contended.  Humphries 
heard  of  him :  he  wanted  his  assistance,  and 
we  have  seen  how  be  was  employed,  and  how 
he  schemed  and  finessed  to  advance  Dixon's 
designs.  He  was  well  paid  for  it,  and  he  had 
one  failing,  the  cause  in  him  of  several  others 
— ^he  loved  gold.  Mr.  Thompson's  petit 
souper^  the  Madeline  business,  and  all  the 
schemes,  practised  to  delay  Walter  in  Lordon 
on  his  first  visit  to  it,  were  the  rich  concoc- 
tions of  Gabriers  fertile  brain.  Madeline  had 
seen  the  young  master  of  the  Manor  before. 
The  woman  was  a  coquette,  and  she  never 
hesitated  in  furthering  Jones'  views,  when  she 
at  the  same  time  advanced  her  own,  but  the 
scales  dropped  from  her  eyes.  Neither  de- 
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praved  Dor  corrupted  in  her  lieart,  what  a 
heard  from  Walter  of  the  conduct  of  so; 
persons  J  men  whom  she  knew  were  Dko 
agents^  of  the  indignities  offered  to  her  fatb 
operated  stfoagly  upon  her  mind,  and  she  i 
termloed  to  wait  her  time  and  ^uit  Dixon 
ever.  Dixon  proposed  to  her,  previous  to  \ 
carrying  off  Emily,  to  assist  him  in  procuri 
a  lodging  for  her  in  London,  where  he 
tended  to  bring  Miss  Harvey,  when  once 
his  pQWer^  and  Madeline  immediately  oj^ei 
her  own  house,  which  was  aecepted.     She  I: 
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his  plans  in  execution.  Madeline  returned, 
Emily  was  gone,  and  a  letter  from  Dixon  was 
handed  to  her,  begging  her  to  quit  the  house 
immediately. 

"  Preserve  us,  my  dear,  all  this  is  of  Made- 
line. Although  such  an  explanation  as  you 
should  give,  for  the  one  you  have  given  us, 
is  rather  confusion  a  little  confounded.  Would 
you,  however,  be  good  enough  to  pick  up 
Gabriel  Jones?' 

**  Gabriel  Jones,  my  love,  is  just  at  hand. 
Bless  us,  if  we  canH  satisfy  this  woman,  how 
the  deuce  shall  we  satisfy  the  public  V'  (we  say 
this  aside,  for  we  have  an  utter  abhorrence  for 
all  species  of  lectures,  curtain,  &c.,  &c.) 
'^  Well,  my  love,  we  will  go  on  and  pick  up 
Gabriel  Jones.    Madeline  with  Louise — ^^ 

*^  Ay,  Louise. — ^That,  my  dear,  is  another  of 
the  very  mystic  personages  in  this  drama — 
What  of  her?'' 

'^  Hang  it — Humph  I  Immediately,  love . 
How  cursedly  impatient  these  women  become.'' 
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This  IS  said  sotto  wce^  "  Madeline,  wit 
leaves  the  house^  as  the  servant  maic 
Warnocki  and  not  far  from  the  d 
meet  Gabriel  Jones.  Gabriel  loved 
and  Louise  had  a  desire  to  assist  Wal 
t0D,  whom  sha  likedj  and  to  op 
Thomas  Dixon^  for  whom  she  did 
a  great  deaU  They  told  their  stor 
valet.  His  patm  itched  hard  for  u 
and  Humphries — " 

**Yes,  my  dear^  Humphries — 1  h 
forgotten  him/' 

*^  So  have  not  I — but  we  shall  go  oi 
phriea  possessed  a  strong  power  over  t 
mind,  for  the  attorney  had  the  seci 
birth  bidden  within  his  own  mem 
Gabriel  sighed  to  know  what  it  was — '. 
ed  Humphries  to  be  his  father,  and  t 
link  vrhich  be  thus  imagined  subsisted 
them,  for  the  attorney  by  frequent 
strengthened  the  opinion^  bound  him  : 
more  to  his  plans  and  councils^  whil< 
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gold  finished  the  charm.  Madeline,  however, 
possessed  an  antidote,  for  Louise  told  the  valet, 
that  he  must  either  discard  her  or  his  plotting 
against  Walter  Clayton,  and  Gabriel  yielded  to 
all-powerful  love.  They  went  to  live  in  a  cottage 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. — Madeline  learn- 
ed from  the  valet,  that  her  father  was  in  town, 
and  she  desired  to  see  him,  but  poor  Madeline, 
the  day  she  reached  the  cottage,  she  was  seized 
withfever,and  we  have  seen  her  death — Gabriel 
found  out  her  father.— The  old  man  forgot 
Walter  Clayton  in  his  anxiety  for  his  sick 
daughter,  and  Walter  had  not  time  to  think 
of  him. — It  was  Gabriel  Jones  who  mixed  with 
the  rioters  in  the  hotel,  and  saved  Walter  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  Dixon  and  Humphries^ 
and  it  was  Gabriel  Jones,  who  employed  the 
boy  to  watch  over  Walter  and  assist  him  in  his 
difficulties*  He  had  withdrawn  himself  entirely 
from  Dixon,  and  followed  the  directions  of 
Louise,  yet  he  had  one  wish,  that  was  to  know 
the  secret  connected  with  him,  which  Hum* 
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phries  poeseBsed,  He  was  nott  b 
to  see  the  latter  without  mixing 
and  his  people^  and  that  be  did  doI 
waited  for  the  termination  of  the 
he  bad  regarded  with  truer  vision 
others^  Es  he  saw  that  they  must 
defeat  of  the  rioters. — Humphries. 
"Well,  my  dear,  go  on — Humpi 
**  Humphries  was  so  completely 
power,  that  he  dared  not  separati 
as  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  capital  ' 
the  proof  of  the  guilt  lay  in  th 
hands,  wbo  had  determined  to  brii: 
ney  into  every  crime  with  which  '. 
self  stained,  and  make  him  fall 
he  fell.  Then  Humphries  had  a  sti 
on  Dixon's  judgment,  and  was 
suaded  that  the  mob  would  sui 
sea  son  f  so  long  as  to  enable  the 
finish  his  plana^  and  release  him  fr 
petual  fear  of  hanging  that  was 
Walter  ClaytOQ  disappointed  all  th 
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His  boldness  and  readiness  threw  them  both 
out,  the  one  hated  him  for  thwarting  his  plans, 
the  other  regarded  him  as  a  bar  between  him 
and  life.  We  have  seen  Dixon's  fate.  Hum- 
phries' remains  yet  to  be  told.  Gabriel  visited 
him  in  his  prison,  but  the  attorney  was  mad, 
irrecoverably  mad.  One  sane  moment  he 
never  enjoyed  from  that  period,  until  the  hour  of 
his  death,  and  the  valet's  secret  perished  with 
Mm.  What  else,  my  dear  ? — ^Any  more  expla* 
nations  required  to  assist  your  mental  vision  ^^ 

**  Let  me  see,  love. — Madeline. — Sir  Thomas 
Dixon." 

"Both  dead." 

'*  Yes :  death  is  the  end  of  all  things.  Hum- 
phries, you  say,  became  incurably  mad,  now 
tell  us  what  the  secret  was.  You  must  know  it. 

"  Th6  charity  schoolboy  was  the  attorney's 
son." 

*'  I  thought  as  much.    He  married  Louise.** 

"  Pray  who  was  Louise  ?" 

'^  Louise,  my  dear."     (The  woman  asks  the 
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quastioBj  as  if  we  could  not  tell,)     ** 
was  Madeline's  maid.  Sbe  was  born  in  \ 
Eoglish   parents,    and   Madelina   seeii 
whilst  in  that  capital,  acquired  a  liking 
girl,  and  brought  her  to  London," 

'-Stop;  I  was  forgetting*     Before  ] 
to  Mr.  Clayton  and  his  cousin^  there  is  i 
person  about  whom   1   must   inquire, 
has  become  of  Mr,  Westport  }^* 

"  By-the-bye,  1  am  able  to  give  you 
information    concerning  that  gcntlerae 
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US  about  this  Walter  Clayton  and  his  cousin. 
They  were  married^  and  livedo  I  am  sure,  most 
exquisitely  happy." 

^<  Decidedly  so.  Six  months  after  the  riots 
had  been  quelled,  Walter  married  his  cousin, 
although  some  doubted  if  Lord  Tonbridge  were 
completely  satisfied ;  but  neither  Emily  nor 
Clayton  thought  of  that.  They  were  convinced 
of  their  own  happiness,  and  the  old  Manor 
looked  smiling  and  gay  upon  its  young  master 
and  his  beautiful  wife.  The  quiet  retirement 
of  the  country  banished  from  their  minds  the 
recollection  of  much  which  both  had  endured, 
but  the  young  wife  could  never  forget  that 
she  owed  her  life  to  her  husband,  and  many, 
many  a  time  she  would  lift  up  her  eyes  to  his 
face,  and  say — ^'  Do  you  remember  Langdale*s, 
Walter?^' 

The  husband  would  laugh,  and  perhaps  a 
noisy  urchin  break  in  upon  the  answer,  but 
Emily's  look  of  love  was  reward  enough  for 
all  he  had  risked. 


